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ADVERTISEMENT. 



A POPULAR writer observes^ with regard to school 
publications^ '* It may be fairlj doubted whether 
the learner's progress is not apt to be retarded hj 
the constant recurrenee of the same lessons^ and 
whether a wider range in his juvenile exercises 
might not afford additional facilities for forming his 
taste and strengthening his understanding." 

Knowing, by experience, the truth of this ob- 
servation; and wishing to add to that variety in 
reading lessons^ which tends so materially to interest 
the young, as well as to make them acquainted with 
many authors to whose merits they might otherwise 
remain strangers, this * Selection ' is now presented 
to teachers : it is not designed to supersede other 
class books, but to form an accompaniment to 
them. 
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Eveiy work from which edracts have heen made 
in this volume, may, with perfect confidence, be- put 
into the hands of young persons ; indeed it has been 
a principal object with the compiler not even to 
refer to any author, whose writings might, in any 
way, prove injurious to their taste, sentiments, or 
morality. 

From " Derry,'* a tale, &c., by CharlaUe Eliza- 
hethy considerable extracts have been made, which 
are here respectfully acknowledged : this is a deeply 
interesting work, and well worthy careful attention. 

Notwithstanding g^eat care, several typographical 
errors have escaped observation, which, it is hoped, 
will be candidly excused. 
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The young Lord Ulla had passed his majority 
without effecting any benefit, either to his country 
or to himself, and did not then seem anxious to re- 
pair the time which he had lost* Unfortunately for 
his own peace, his wealth was so excessive as to 
leave no enjo3rment, that he cared to indulge in, be- 
yond his reach. From the highest scenes of dissipa- 
tion, to the lowest of profligacy, he had left none 
untried ; and all alike had ceased to gratify him. 
He became indolent and apathetic, and found him- 
self, before the beard was yet black upon his lip, in 
the condition of a man satiated with the enjoyments 
of sense, and possessing no relish for, or knowledge 
of any other of a higher order. 

*^ I lead a most miserable life," he said to his 
physician,-—^' I have tried every species of recrea- 
tion that ihe world can afford, and I am tired of 
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2 SELECTIONS FROM 

them all. It terrifies me to think that I have yet a 
long life before me, without a single object to interest 
or amuse me, I detest vice : it has disgusted and 
sickened me, and there is no harmless or useful 
employment that has the power of affording me a 
moment's stimulus. What a strange fantastical body 
is this in which I am confined ! — Every thing tires 
and annoys it ; even repose itself, the only enjoy- 
ment that I now covet, has become a labour and 
a torment. But that I think it a base, a cowardly, 
and ungrateful thing, to fling away a gift that God 
has bestowed upon me — I would be tempted 



-" To play the Roman fool, and die 



On mine own sword.''- 



" I do not know," the medical adviser replied, 
as he lifted his brows and tossed his head, '* why a 
man should become tired of answering the ends of 
his existence. Will you pardon me for intimating 
that there are diseases wherein the patient must 
minister to himself, and with this advantage, that his 
practice, if vigorously put in execution, is certain to 
be successful. There is a feeling in our nature, 
which if judiciously cultivated, would furnish a cer- 
tain and radical cure for the sense of discomfort 
which you describe." 

" I have no object to stimulate me to exertion ; 
and labour for labour's sake — you know the apo- 
phthegm. Ambition, I have none— I can feel no 
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gratification in the prospect of hearing a few thou- 
sand tongues wagging with the sounds of my praise. 
Why should I care for regulating the afi&irs of an 
empire ? What is it, but providing for a more 
numerous family ? — and what has the nation done 
for me, that I should pretend to father it ? " 

The doctor smiled, and remained for a few mo- 
ments in meditation. << To be candid with you," 
said he, " I know of no power in medicine that 
can be available in your case. But if you could 
prevail on yourself to travel a few hundred miles, 
I am acquainted with a mineral water on your own 
estate of Ulla, which I am almost certain would effect 
a beneficial change in your constitution. Go there, 
and when you have found the spring, I will send 
you directions how to use it," 

" 60. there ! — go to Ireland ? Is it to be shot 
from behind a hedge, or have my throat cut in my 
bed?" 

^* 1 do not think there is such manifest danger of 
that ; and even if the journey were not without risk, 
would it not be better to meet death at once, than be 
frittered out of the world by colds, and indigestions, 
and nervous idiosyncrasies ? " 

" I protest you are right," replied the young 
Lord — " but then to leave London now in the blaze 
of winter — and Pasta and Sontag in town ! " 

" I thought you said that both had tired you — 
that there was nothing in London that could supply 
B 2 
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you with a moment's amusement. The trip will at 
least have novelty to recommend it." 

*^ I protest you are right again,'' replied the 
young nobleman, ^< I will certainly undertake the 
journey." 

^< And if you do so," continued his adviser, <^ you 
would do well to perform it incognito, and take with 
you no other articles of value than are necessary 
for your expensies on the road. It will be the safest 
course ; and when you arrive in UUa, you can send 
to your banker for remittances." 

The plan was embraced and executed. Under the 
unassuming name of Mr. John Johnson, the young 
Lord of Ulla took his seat in the Bristol coach. He 
admired (not for the first time], the glories of Bath, 
as he entered its gloomy vale late at night, when the 
traveller imagines he is passmg through a dty of 
stars ; and lights twinkle through the darkness above, 
around, and beneath him. He grew rapturous on 
the Avon — bought bookstones and copper ore at the 
foot of the lofty Clifton hills ; felt queer for half a 
night on board the Nora Creina ; and landed safely 
on the Waterford quay, all wonder, interest, and 
terror. 

Although there was a great crowd of Irishmen 
upon the quay, he had the good fortune to arrive 
with life at a small hotel in a retired part of the city, 
where he immediately hired a post-chaise for the 
interior. He drove rapidly by 
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that lake, whose gloomy shore 



Sky-lark nojrer warbles o'sr," 

and arrived late on the following day, at the princi- 
pal inn on his own estate, in a remote and moun- 
tainous country. 

He was met in the ruinous hall of the house of 
entertainment, hy a shrewd looking man, whose 
bows and smiles seemed to announce him as the 
proprietor of the establishment. In compliance with 
Mr. Johnson's desire, he was shewn into a parlour, 
the dreary regularity and discomforting finery of 
which chilled and depressed him. 

He observed, as he entered, a peculiar and pe- 
netrating expression in the landlord's eye ; it va- 
nished, however, the instant their glances met. 

'' You appear not to be much troubled with com- 
pany here, landlord ? " said Mr. Johnson. 

** Scarce and genteel, sir — scarce and genteel is 
the way with us," replied the host, tossing his 
head. 

" Whose is the estate, pray ? " 

" It belongs to the young Lord Ulla, please your 
honour." 

" A good landlord, T suppose ? " 

The man lowered his face as if to hide a smile. 
" Middling, sir," he answered ; " middling, as we 
say, like the small potatoes." 
b3 
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" Why, does he oppress his tenantry in any way 
for his rents?*' 

** As for himself, sir," replied the innkeeper, 
** we can't say what he is, for our two eyes never 
perched upon him yet, since the day he was bom. 
But whatever he be himself, the man that does for 
him* here, is no great things." 

** You mean his agent." 

^* Why then I'll not tell you a word of a lie about 
it, it's the very man I mean." 

Mr. Johnson said no more on this subject, but 
ordered dinner, and gave particular directions about 
the cookery. After enumerating a long string of 
dishes which he could furnish, only for something, 
the landlord named a pair of chickens, together with 
'< the best potatoes in Europe." On this Mr. John- 
son thought he could contrive to sustain life for one 
day. 

But he was doomed to ikre still worse, for the 
chickens were overdcme. He rang for the land- 
lord, who, it appeared, was his own waiter. 

** These chickens are overdone," was Mr. John- 
son's first exclamation. 

" Overdone, sir !" 

<< There is not a morsel fit to eat upon the dish, 
except the liver." 

* Transacte his barest. 
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'< In earnest, sir ?" said the man, with apparent 
concern. 

'^ Take it away,'' said Mr. Johnsen. 

*^ Will I kill a couple more for year honour?'* 

Mr. Johnson stared. ** Are you a cannibal," 
said he, ** that you would kill and eat a chicken on 
the same day ? " 

The landlord, looking quite perplexed, removed 
the chickens, and the young nobleman ordered him 
to send in tea as quickly as possible. 

At this order the landlord remained for some 
moments, as if hesitating about what he should say. 

^ Please your honour, sir," he exclaimed at 
length, ^ what kind of toy would your honour 
wish?" 

*^ Good green tea, if you have it ; I don't suppose 
I can expect anything better from you." 

^ Oh, no, sir, 'tisn't that at all I mean, only it's 
what 1 mean is, is it rale tay-tay your honour wants, 
or coffee-tay, or oat-male tay ? " 

** Tay-tay 1 coffee-tay ! " ejaculated the guest ; 
" I don't understand you. I want tea. — Don't you 
know what tea is ? " 

*^ Oh, yes — ^I see it's the tay-tay you mean. I'm 
sorry to say I can't give you any to night." 

** No tea ! " sighed Mr. Johnson 5 ** well Ihen, 
send m» in coflee, or coffee-tatfi as yon call it*" 

*• I can't promise your honour that, neither," 
said the Ittidldtd^ shaking his head ; '* but if you'd 
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like a drop of the oat-male tay, an' a fine thing it 
is, I could give you some of the best in the county.*' 

" Will you answer me one question, Mend ? " 
said Mr. Johnson, after pausing for some moments 
to gather patience. 

" As far as my knowledge goes,*sir," replied the 
landlord, with a quiet bow. 

*' On what do you support your guests in this 
house .>" 

** On what heaven gives me, sir, surely, day after 
day, taking the fling as it comes." 

** Leave me those potatoes," said Mr. Johnson ; 
" I see I have nothing better to expect." 

** Why then 'twould be droll if you had," said 
the landlord, " for the whole parish gives it up to 
them, that they are the best potatoes that was ever 
dug out of the ground." 

In a few minutes, Mr. Johnson's bell again sum- 
moned the landlord to the parlour. The latter made 
his appearance with the same courteous bow, and 
the same obsequious " What's wanting, please your 
honour?" 

Have you any listen in the house ? " was the 
query of the guest. 

*' Listing I" exclaimed the landlord, in a grave 
and rather lofty tone ; " Oh, no, sir, there's none o' 
my people listing. — It's not come to that with us yet, 
anyway." 

" Psha ! " replied Mr. Johnson, « I dont't mean 
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listing for soldiers — ^but cloth listen to nail oo that 
door ; — ^there's such a draught ! " 

^ There's nothing of the kind in die house, pieaae 
your honour," said the host, shaking his head 

" Well then throw on some more turf on the fire, 
and shut the door afier you, which, I perceive, no- 
body in this house ever thinks it necessary to do." 

The man obeyed; and Mr. Johnson began to 
read a provincial paper which lay on the table. In 
a few minutes the chimney puffed clouds of smoke, 
and 8^^ the house-bell summoned the landlord |» 
the room. He entered at this time with a smile of 
peculiar mischief and shrewdness. 

^^ Oh ! murder, murder ! " he exclaimed, ** what 
a mortal sight o' smoke 1 " 

" Well, what's to be d<me about it ? " said his 
guest. 

^* Oh, then I don't know, sir," he replied, with 
much apparent concern, and yet with something like 
an inclination to smile ; ^ but if your honour would 
leave the door op^i, just the weeniest little peep in 
the world, it will all clear in a minute." 

" But then the cold draught, friend — ^it would be 
the death of me." 

" Well, a dawny piece of the window, then ? " 

" You stupid man, wouldn't the draught be as bad 
from the window as the door ? " 

^ Oh, then, dear knows," exclaimed the man, 
tossing his hands up in despair ; ** I'm l&irly lost 
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between the whole of 'em. — I don't know what I'll 
do with your honour, nor where I'll put you." 

" Give me a light," groaned Mr. Johnson, '^ and 
shew me to my sleeping-room." 

This was done ; but a hard bed, and scanty co- 
vering rendered it only an exchange of one suffering 
for another. Mr. Johnson resolved that his first 
measure, in the morning, should be to change his 
quarters. What was his astonishment and conster- 
nation, however, after he had dressed, to discover 
that his pocket-book, containing all the money 
which he had brought with him, was not to be found. 
Inquiry was fruitless ; and the landlord threw out 
more thim one hint of his doubt as to whether any 
loss had really taken place. This doubly incensed 
the young nobleman, and made him regret his 
having ever trusted himself, thus unprotected, in 
such a land. 

Still, however, wishing to preserve his incognito, 
he resolved to remain for some days, at the inn, until 
he should obtain a remittance from his banker. He 
wrote accordingly, and gave the letter to the land- 
lord, that he might send it to the nearest post town. 
By this awkward circumstance, Mr. John Johnson 
was reduced almost to his last sovereign, and the 
appearances whieh he chose to assume for the pre- 
servation of his incognito, rendered it improbable 
that many persons would be willing to afford him a 
long credit. 
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He spent several days within the cover of his 
apartment— talking with his landlord on the state of 
the country, and listening with that fascinating cu- 
riosity which attracts interest even while it inspires 
apprehension, to numberless tales of Rockite mur- 
ders, post-boys shot from behind hedges, and houses 
burned about the ears of the inmates. These nar- 
ratives contributed, together with the terrific ac- 
counts put forward in the alarmist newspapers, to 
increase bis fears a hundred-fold, and to make him 
regret that he had ever ventured his life among to 
murderous a generation. 

He regretted it still more acutely, when, after a 
second application to his banker, he received no 
answer nor acknowledgment of his letter. This 
circumstance was peculiarly annoying, as, during his 
sojourn here, he had not rendered himself a favourite 
with the people of the inn. The air of superiority 
which Lord Ulla was accustomed to assume, some- 
times unconsciously manifested itself in the demean- 
our of Mr. John Johnson, and the landlord began 
to feel indignant at his complaints of smoking chim- 
neys, and draughts, and undressed dinners. " Set 
him up with cookery, indeed ! " his guest heard 
him say, as he left the apartment on one occasion, 
" I wish I was sure of getting my money for what*s 
past and gone. What Pm thinking is, that the 
nobles are down to fourpence with him." 

One morning, Mr. John Johnson was seated at 
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the breakfast table, on which was placed a quantity 
of material, sufficient to make a considerable com- 
pany contented. - This profusion has always a 
strange appearance in the eyes of an Englishman 
who is accustomed to the Lilliputian frugality that 
is manifested in the service of a London coffee- 
house. The door suddenly opened, and the land- 
lord advanced to the table. 

" I'd take it as a favour, sir," he said, " if you'd 
oblige me with the loan of five pounds. There's a 
neat cow below street at the cant, and Pll want beef 
against the gentlemen come to the races." 

Mr. John Johnson could not conceal his confu- 
sion. 

*^ I should be most happy to accommodate you," 
said he, ** but, upon my honour, I — I— am quite 
drained at present. If a few days would answer—" 

** No, sir— 'twould not answer," the man replied 
gruffly, " who ever heard of a cow being canted for 
a few days running ? " 

" Perhaps," said Mr. Johnson, " if you send 
your man to the office he would find a letter there 
for me ? " 

" Long ago this morning, sir, my man was at the 
office, and there's nothing for you. I'm tired of 
sending to the office for you. I'm sorry to say it, 
Mr. Johnson, but I'm afraid 'tis humbugging me 
you are, sir." 

** Humbugging, fellow ?" 
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^ Fellow ! " tbe landlord shouted out, glad of a 
quarrel, " no fellow for a rogue or a sponge, Mr. 
John Johnson." 

** Why, you scoundrel, what do you mean to in- 
sinuate?" 

** I mean to insinuate, that I have my doubts if 
you're anything better. That's what I mean to in- 
sinuate. And rU tell you what's more again ; I 
mean to insinuate that there's company coming here 
to the races, and that I'd be obliged to you if you'd 
make yourself scarce in these rooms ; there's the 
long and the short of it now." 

''Stay, my good fellow," said Lord Ulla, con- 
scious that he was likely to profit little in a contest 
of this nature, ** the fact is, I have written to my 
banker, and, by some mischance, I have not been 
able to obtain an answer." 

'' Poh ! that's the old story always. I declare, 
look— it sickens me to hear you talking of yourself 
and your banker. I belieTe he might put all you 
erer lodged with him into his waistcoat pocket in 
small change. You have as much bankers as I have 
of prime ministers — and that isn't one." 
You are an impudent rascal ! " 
Cut out of my house now this moment, since 
you call me an impudent rascal. There's the door 
open for you." 

" Why, you inhospitable fellow, you would not turn 
me out alone, now, and the country in such a state I" 
c 
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** Country in a sad state ! And what state is it in, 
Mr. John Johnson ? How mighty genteel you are, 
indeed ! Why then you may go from this to Cork, 
and if you'll meet a greater rogue than yourself 
on the way, I'll give you leave to call me another, 
for company. Pack away with yourself now, if you 
please." 

" Very well ! I tell you I can make you repent 
this.'' 

" You're welcome, as soon as you like. That's 
what vexes me entirely, now, id the airs you take 
upon yourself. If it was Lord Ulla himself was 
there, he couldn't speak prouder, nor give more 
trouble." 

" Why, fool that you are — I tell you that I am — " 

" Well, what do you tell me ? " 

" Nothing. Give me my hat — and take care of 
my valise until I send my servant for it. What do 
you sneer at, you scoundrel ? " 

** Nothing. Only some thoughts that were coming 
into my mind when you talked of your servant. 
Why then, you're the foolishest young man I think 
I ever saw. Good morning to you. — Here, although 
you didn't behave so well, still I declare you have 
a touch of a gentleman with you that I like. Here's 
a paper of sandwiches, put 'em in your pocket 
against the road." 

Without condescending to return any other reply 
than was conveyed in a look of fierce anger, Mr. 
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John Johnson left the door of the hotel, and took his 
way across the mountains, towards the residence of 
his own agent, which was about fifteen miles from 
the spot where he stood. 

Necessity taught him the art of walking upon the 
ground, in which, until now, his education had been 
Tery deficient. He discovered, also, that he was 
capable of standing upright in the face of a tolerable 
gale, by the mere force of gravitation ; and actually 
sustained two very severe showers of rain without 
melting away. Fifteen miles in one day, however, 
for a person who had not practises! walking, was a 
little too much; and it was with dismay that Mr. 
Johnson saw the sun go down behind him, while he 
wasj yet pacing wearily along the side of a lonely 
mountain, over which a few wretched cabins were 
scattered at long intervals. The night threatened to 
be stormy, and its threats did not prove vain, like 
those of a bully. His long abslinence had induced 
him to bestow more reflection on the rejected paper 
of sandwiches than his pride would have willingly 
permitted ; and the fear of not being able to procure 
some equivalent, formed no small part of his anxiety. 
Indeed it was unreasonable to suppose that he could 
procure anything fit to be laid even before Mr. John 
Johnson, in such a wilderness as this. 

The night advanced, and his apprehensions in- 
creased with the darkness. He would not venture 
to ask for a lodging in one of the mountain huts, for 
c 2 
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how did he know but it was there the white-boys 
lived. And yet was it so safe to be out on such a 
night ? Who knew but he might run full butt up 
against a rebel, in the darkness ? Horrible ! — And 
eyen if he were fortunate enough to escape, what a 
terrible thing it was to pass the night out in such 
a place, with a thorough draught running from the 
east to the west^ enough to give a man his death of 
cold. He thought of passing the night like Julius 
Csesar, under the shelter of one of the cabin walls ; 
but, after leaning in Aat position for a few minutes, 
he discovered that he and Julius Caesar were dif- 
ferent men. While he was ditiberating, he found 
himself staggering through a sink of stagnant water, 
which lay unseen on his path, and arrived with a 
pint of the liquid in each boot on the opposite side. 
This made him jump to a conclusion. 

The slough in question formed a sort of orna- 
mental lake, in front of one of those mountain villas 
befbrementioned. No other course was now left 
him than to apply for assistance at the cottage ; and, 
reversing the principle of Hamlet, he chose rather to 
fly to ills be knew not of, than to bear those ills he 
had. 

The door was opened by a meagre looking man, 
in wretched attire, who held a rush-light in his 
hand, and looked with an expression of surprise and 
half-forgotten sorrow on the stranger. The squalid- 
ness of his appearance caused a coldness to fall on 
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the heart of the young Dobloman, who would have 
preferred damp feet to the chances of a night's 
lodging beneath the same roof with so ill-looking an 
individual. 

" 'Twould not be worth our while to refuse you 
a lodging," said the man, in answer to his request 
— ^* in a house that won't be our own to-morrow. 
Walk in, and welcome." 

Mr. Johnson entered, and showed by his counte- 
nance, as he stared around the apartment, that he 
did not think there could be much hardship in being 
ejected from such a dwelling as this. A few crazy 
hay-bottomed chairs, and a small table, constituted 
nearly all the furniture ; and the floor, which was 
of clay, was moistened into a puddle in most places, 
from the dropping of the roof. 

" Put down the rest of the faggots, Mary, honey," 
said the man, " let us have the benefit of them for 
this night, at any rate, since it is to be the last, and 
there's no use in sparing them, when we can't take 
them with us." 

Two httle girls, as pale and squalid as their fa- 
ther, proceeded to rekindle the dying embers, by 
heaping on fresh fuel, and stooping forward on their 
little hands to illumine it with their breath. This 
picture, coupled with the surrounding misery, re- 
minded him of the lines in that magnificent poem of 
" Darkness : " 
c3 
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** Thej raked up 



And shiveriBg scraped with their cold skeleton bands 
The feeble ashes, and their feeble breath 
Blew for a little life — and made a flame 
Which was a mockery ; then they lifted up 
Their eyes as it grew lighter, and beheld 
£ach other's aspects ! " 

The man bade them put down their suj^per, a 
small lot of potatoes which lay near, sa3dDg» that be 
supposed ^^ the gentleman had no objection to eat a 
little, any more than themselves/' 

Mr. Johnson made as cheerful a reply as he 
could, under the circumstances, and after making an 
unnecessary apology, was preparing to draw off his 
wet boots, when a faint moan from an inside room 
struck on his ear. 

" Is it anything that you'd want, Mary, dar- 
ling?'' said the man, pausing, and holding in his 
hand the boot which he was about to place in a 
corner near the fire. 

" Nothing, only the rushlight, Ned, until Til 
hear little Milly her lesson." 

The man asked Mr. Johnson's pardon for letTing 
him in the dark, saying that his wife was lying sick 
in the room. When he entered, the young noble^ 
man overheard, with some misgiving, a half-whispered 
and broken conversation, in the course of which, the 
sick woman, he perceived, was endeavouring to pre* 
vail on her husband to grant her some request which 
he was unwilling to concede. 
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" But listen, here, Ned — can't yon, now ? -^ 
what good is it for you ?-— <»n't you be said by 
me?" 

" Ah ! hold your tongue, woman, you*ll drire me 
crazy." 

" But I see by you, now, that you are harbouring 
something bad in your mind against him; Ned, 
don't add to my sickness— don't bring down more 
sorrow on my head." 

Mr. Johnson felt very uneasy. 

** You poor foolish woman," the man replied ; ^ I 
dont know what to say to you. The world wouldn't 
make yon murmur. What chance have we at all of 
anything but starration now, and you don't look as 
if you thought it." 

" I don't think it, I tell you— and if I did, what 
good would it do us to have such thoughts ? You 
aay yourself, that the rich people have a great deal 
to answer for, that feast and drink all their days, and 
fly the face of all suffering ; but what would be said 
of us when &e Almighty sends the means of salvation 
to our hands, if we refuse to use them ? We can't 
help being poor ; if we were to harbour all the re. 
venge, and spite, and envy in the world— if we were 
to murmur and be sick of discontent, it would not 
make us one penny richer; — it might be a hard 
diingy and sore against nature, to tie ourselves to 
sorrow, but when we are bound to it by the Al« 
mighty'8 will, surely it is easy to be eootented with 
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what he ordains. The rich man has a better excuse 
for not inflicting self-denial^ than we have for not 
enduring it ; — I declare there's nothing so surprising 
in the world, as that poor people should murmur 
at all, when it is so easy for them to earn a great 
reward just by being silent. Now, if you ever loved 
me, Edward, show that you loved me with a right 
heart and intention, by bearing every thing to-mor- 
row with patience." 

^' Listen to me, what I tell you, Mary ; I'll do 
what I can, and what can I do more, if I was the 
Pope itself ? Ah ! you poor saint, it isn't there 
you ought to be lying this night. I wish, Mary, I 
left you where I found you first, in your Other's 
house, and never asked you to suffer such misery as 
this." 

*' That's the unkindest word you ever said to me 
yet," said the woman ; " I never repented it yet, 
and why should you ? I had rather be sorrowful 
and patient with you, than gay and thoughtless 
with another. Do this for me, and 1 am satis- 
fied." 

The husband re-entered the outer apartment, and 
took his seat with a pleased though troubled aspect, ' 
by the now blazing fire. He seemed totally for- 
getful of the stranger's presence, and continued to 
turn the roots in the simmering water, while his 
thoughts were evidently bent on another subject. 
The sick woman, in the meantime, instructed the 
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child in her leiSson, which congisted of that beautiful 
and consoling passage from the Sermon on the 
Mount, which is distinguished by the name of the 
Eight Beatitudes. The lesson was so appropriate 
in this scene of tears and affliction, that a deep sym- 
pathy of mingled hope and pain fell upon the heart 
of the young Lord, while he glanced from fece to 
&jc» of the silent group, and heard the lips of the 
innocent child echo the cheering promise, that ^they 
who mourn are blessed, for they shall be com- 
forted I" 

^ The Lord relieve you, poor woman,*' the hus- 
band said, at intervals, as he listened, " and direct 
them that brought you to that pass, and teach them 
' better. The Lord forgive young Lord UUa, this 
day ! Five pounds couldn't be so much to him that 
he'd turn a poor famishing family out on the road in 
weather like this on account of it. Come, Mary, 
child, lay the table, and throw out the potatoes before 
the gentleman." 

Mr. Johnson endeavoured, but in vain, to prevail 
on them to sit down with him, but the peasant was 
resolute in keeping what he thought his distance. In 
die course of the entertainment, he made his guest 
acquainted with the story of their distresses, which 
threw a considerable share of blame upon the should- 
ers of the young nobleman's agent, the little holding 
being situate on his estate. The grievances and 
oppressions detailed, though common even to stale- 
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ness, were new and shocking to the ear of the sensi- 
tive and not ungenerous voluptuary. 

*' Indeed he has laid a hard and heavy hand on 
our house,** the man added in conclusion ** but, as 
the woman within says, there's no knowing what 
compulsion might be on him to do as he is doing, 
and we have no right to judge." 

The delicate Mr. Johnson was astonished to find 
that he, whom the refinements of a scientific repast 
frequently failed in tempting to a cheerful meal, was 
able without an effort to dine heartily on a plate of 
plain potatoes, sweetened with a grain of salt. They 
tasted more sweetly, he thought, than any delicacy 
he had ever before partaken of. To his great sur- 
prise, moreover, he found an armful of dry straw, 
placed at some little distance from the fire, a more 
luxurious resting-place than all the upholsterers in 
the empire could have afforded him. 

He was awakened, late on the following morning, 
by the sound of loud and angry voices in the house. 
On looking out from behind the projecting partition 
that separated him from the fire-place, he perceived 
that the work of spoilation had already commenced. 
The scene which met his eye was touching in the 
extreme. Near the door stood a fat red-faced man, 
with a shot-belt round his shoulder and a note-book 
in his hand, in which he was making some memo- 
randa. 

*^ Come, come, bundle away, Hanrahan, as quick 
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as you can. There's no use in your keeping us all 
day, since you are to quit, and I want to have some 
cocking in the wood as I go home.** 

The man was standing at a little distance from the 
door, the early sunshine (ailing on his features. His 
wife, a pale and sickly, but calm-eyed and handsome 
young woman, hung with both her hands upon his 
shoulder, while their children, unconscious of the 
mournful consequences of their ejectment, gazed 
with innocent wonder on the stranger and his at- 
tendants. The man exchanged glances with his 
wife at the speech above written. His look was one 
of smothered passion ; hers was one of affectionate 
entreaty. He tossed his head ; resigned his indig- 
nation ; and smiled a mournful acquiesence. 

" Ho ! ho ! what have we here ? " exclaimed 
the agent, stirring something that glittered on the 
floor. " A silver cigar-box ! How came you by 
this, Ned ? " 

" I don't know,'* replied the man, " if it doesn't 
belong to the strange gentleman that was benighted 
with us last night." 

Mr. Johnson here advanced, and claimed his 
property, mentioning at the same time, in brief and 
polite terms, the circumstances which compelled 
him to seek the shelter of so humble a roof as this. 
While he and the agent were interchanging mutual 
civilities, a dreadful shower of rain fell outside. 

" ril tell you what, sir," said the poor man, as he 
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bent an anxious eye on his wife, " leave us in the 
bouse for a few days, or for this day itself, until we 
try to get some sort of a lodging. My poor Mary, 
here, can never stand the weather." 

** I can*t do it, Hanrahan. I have Lord Ulla's 
positive directions not to let it go beyond this day ; 
and I have no choice left.'* 

** The Lord forgive that young man,*' said the 
husband. ^' If he's as hard on you as you are on us, 
you are to be pitied with him. I'll tell you what it 
is, sir," he added, after a pause and with a totally 
altered tone. ** I'd consider it nothing less than 
murdering my wife to g^ out to-day ; and neither 
for Lord Ulk, nor for you, nor for any other man, 
will I stir one step until I have provided a lodging 
for her at any rate." 

** Come, drag them out at once, now," said the 
agent, snatching his gun. 

The man, springing from his wife, who shrieked 
in terror, caught up a pitchfork that lay on the 
floor. 

" Leave the house ! " cried the man of power, 
cocking his piece. 

" Never while I live," shouted the peasant, 
** you'll take me out on a door first ! Stand back, 
woman ! I say you shall not go." 

" But I am able ! I am well, well able ! " cried 
the woman, walking across the room. But the 
effort disproved her words. She staggered from 
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weakness, and would have fallen, but that her hus- 
band caught her in his arms. He looked with a 
smile of bitter reproach on the agent, while he held 
her forward, as if by way of appeal to the spectators. 
The agent understood the action. 

** I can't help it," he said: " come, turn them 
out!" 

•*Holdi" exclaimed Mr. John Johnson. They 
all held their hands accordingly, obeying they knew 
not what of authority in his voice that charmed 
them. 

He requested a word apart with the agent, who 
followed bim into the inner room in some surprise. 
The rest gazed on one another in silence. In a 
few seconds, Mr. Johnson returned with the step of 
a Lord, and the agent followed him pale and agi- 
tated. 

" Hanrahan," said the latter, " I have changed" 
my mind about this business, you can remain here 
for the present, and here is some money for your 
present use. This gentleman has brought me word, 
that Lord Ulla — that — there was some mistake about 
his wishes." 

The man darted a shrewd glance at Lord Ulla, 
but perceiving some reproving expression on his 
features, continued silent, bovnng his head down in 
unaffected reverence, and almost trembling with the 
agitation of joy and gratitude. Not a word was 
spoken, until the cabriolet of the baffled deputy 

D 
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drove to the door, and its owner, accompanied by 
Mr. Johnson, took his seat in the vehicle. 

Both sat for some time, the one in embarrassed, 
the other in meditative silence. At length. Lord 
UUa asked, in an indifferent tone, whether there were 
not a certain mineral water in the neighbourhood, 
much resorted to by valetudinarians. 

No such thing had ever reached the ears of the 
obsequious gentleman, who sat beside him. The 
young nobleman remembered the sharp looks and 
secret smiles of the landlord, the words and charac- 
ter of his medical friend, and a strange suspicion 
darted into his mind. The whole had been a scheme 
concerted between the physician and the innkeeper. 
The latter had never forwarded the cheques on 
Lord Ulla's banker, and probably knew more of 
the abstraction of the pocket-book than he had pre- 
tended. 

** I hope," the agent resumed, in some trepida- 
tion, " your Lordship will not attribute the fault — " 

** I attribute it where it was due, sir," replied the 
nobleman. " The fault was mine." 

" Yours, my Lord ? I think the very last — ' ' 

** You drive too slow, sir. Imagine that grey 
mare to be one of Lord Ulla's tenants, and, if I mis- 
take not, she will be driven faster. You know you 
want to have some shooting in the wood." 

The agent coloured, and discharged his vexation 
on the sides of the animal. When they arrived at 
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the <^ ^eat house," Lord Ulla called for ink and 
paper, and penned the following note to his phy- 
sician. 

" I have found the spring of which you spoke, 
^ and derived so much benefit from the draught I 
** have already taken, that I stand in no need of the 
<< code of directions you were kind enough to promise 

me. It is my intention to remain on my estate 

during the summer, for the purpose of completely 
^' establishing the beneficial alteration, which has 
** been already effected. 

" Yours, &c. 

" Ulla. 

** P. 8. The English do not know how to dress 
^* potatoes. They should be boiled in the rind, and 
" eaten with salt." 

Oq the next morning, the suspicions of the young 
nobleman were verified by a visit from the inn- 
keeper, who came to restore tho pocket-book, with 
all its contents, and the two letters which, as Lord 
Ulla had conjectured, never had been forwarded. 

'* Please your Lordship's honour," said the land- 
lord, with many obeisances, " if your Lordship 
blames any body in this business, 'tis the doctor 
you^ll blame, and not me, for 'tis his bidding I was 
doing. He wrote me word a few days before you 
D 2 
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came to do all that I did after, and I made no work 
about doing it, for 1 knew that I was safe as long as 
I was said by the doctor. And this much TU say 
for my house, please your Lordship's honour, that 
if ever your Lordship comes the way again, you'll 
have the best of all good treatment, tay-tay, and 
coffee- tay, and green-tay too, and yellow, if there's 
such a thing to be had, high or low ; for 'twas only 
by the doctor's orders we gave your Lordship such 
poor usage the last time. And as for the chimney, 
it never puffed before nor after (which is saying a 
great deal), only that once I just slipped a weeny 
piece of a tile upon the chimney above, thinking to 
please the doctor. Indeed, it went sore against my 
heart to see you cutting away with yourself that 
morning, please your Lordship, 'tis what the wife I 
have said to me and you going out the doors, was 
that you'd get your death by it. But as I said to 
her — A' hold your tongue, you foolish woman, says 
I, do you think you know better than the doctor ? 
Indeed, I'll tell your Lordship no lie, 'tis the word 
the doctor wrote me, was to do something to make 
Lord Ulla know what poverty was ! Is that the 
way of it ? says I to myself ; why then let me alone 
for giving him a taste of it : — as I did, I'm sure, 
please your Lordship, and more blame to those that 
put me up to it." 

The history informs us, that Lord Ulla prolonged 
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his residence beyond the summer, and discovered, 
by personal experiment, that the only way to enjoy 
the real comforts of life, is by bestowing them where- 
eyer they are needed. 

FROM ** THB CHBISTIAlf PHYSIOLOGIST. ' 



mottling IRBinm 



N^^X'^ V* 



Again we hail the golden light — the dawn 
Now breaks from purple clouds on grove and lawn ; 
Leave we our couches, let the morning rays 
Shining behold our gratitude and praise. 

The glittering chariots of the night 
Have fled, and lovely Mom again 
Looks from her throne of lucid light. 
And reassumes her fragrant reign. 
Touched by her hand, the clouds that rolled 
In gloom sublime, now brightly beam. 
And seem a sheet of liquid gold 
When viewed in some soft murmuring stream. 
Thou Lord of Light, Thou God supreme, 
Once more we seek on bended knee. 
At morning's first returning beam. 
To breathe our hymns of praise to Thee. 
D 3 
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The flowers that late all hung as dead, 
Faint, and oppressed with nature's dew. 
Now meet the beam profusely shed. 
Revive, and blush a lovelier hue. 
Where thick the forest's branches wreathe. 
And feathered songsters dwelling there. 
Waked by the ray they grateful breathe 
In melody to thee their prayer. 

Then, Lord of Light, and God supreme. 
Let man seek now on bended knee. 
At morning's first returning beam. 
To breathe his hjnnns of praise to Thee. 



Utilmiglit 



'Twas midnight, and I stole away 
From ev'ry haunt where life was gay ; 
Where blooming wreaths and festive boards 
Were in a wild profusion spread. 
And ev'ry bliss that earth affords 
To tempt me, was around me shed. 

I flew, unheeded and alone. 
To seek a spot my heart could own ; 
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Where I could view the stars arisi>, 
And watch the silvery moon's decline, 
And glance from earth to sea and skies, 
And make each passing moment mine. 

I passed a vale where all was still. 
And gained the summit of a hill, 
From whence I saw the ocean far 
In silent splendour calmly glide. 
While o'er it many a lustrous star 
Shed her soft radiance o'er the tide. 

And thus unto myself I said, 
** When youthful years I've numbered, 
Then, far away from worldly strife. 
May I, with cool reflective brow. 
Scan o'er my long fled tide of life. 
With eye as calm as I gaze now. 

And as o'er ocean's bosom shine 
Rays hallowed, bright'ning and divine. 
May 1 then, trembling, grateful feel. 
Within this aged breast of mine. 
Religion's rays consoling steal. 
And meekly bend before my Maker's shrine." 

RICHARD RYAN. 
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C9e &omtU 



How lonely in this wildered scene, 
When silence, from her vault so blue. 

Steals soft o'er Teviot's mountains green, 
To sleep embalmed in midnight dew ! 

All hail, ye hills, whose tow'ring height 
Like shadows scoop the yielding sky ! 

And thou, mysterious guest of night. 
Dread trav'Uer of immensity ! 

Stranger of heav'n, I bid thee hail ! 

Shred from the pall of glory riven. 
That flashest in celestial gale ; 

Broad Pennon of the King of Heaven ! 

Art thou the flag of woe and death 
From angel's ensign-staff unfurled ? 

Art thou the standard of his wrath. 
Waved o'er a sordid sinful world ? 

No ; from thy pure pellucid beam. 

That erst o'er plains of Bethlehem shone. 

No latent evil we can deem. 

Fair herald of th' eternal throne ! 

Whate'er portends thy front of fire. 
And streaming locks so lovely pale ; 
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Or peace to man, or judgments dire, 
Stranger of heav'n, I bid thee hail ! 

Where hast thou roamed these thousand years ? 

Why sought these polar paths again ? 
From wilderness of glowing spheres. 

To fling thy vesture o'er the wain ? 

And when thou climb' st the milky way. 

And vanishest from human view, 
A thousand worlds shall hail thy ray. 

Through wilds of yon empyreal blue. 

Oh, on thy rapid prow to glide ! 

To sail the boundless skies with thee ! 
And plough the twinkling stars aside. 

Like foam-bells on a tranquil sea. 

To brush the embers from the sun ; 

The icicles from ofi* the pole ; 
Then far to other systems run. 

Where other moons and planets roll ! 

Stranger of heav'n ! let thine eye 
Smile on a wild enthusiast's dream : 

Eccentric as thy course on high. 
And airy as thine ambient dream. 

And long, long may thy silver ray 
Our northern vault at eve adorn ; 

Then, wheeling to the east away. 
Sweep the grey portals of the morn !— ioGc. 
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m^mit 



Composed by the late Bishop of Calcutta, and always sung on 
New Year's Day, by his desirt. 



As o'er the past my mem'ry strays 
Why heaves the secret sigh ? 

'Tis that I mourn departed days, 
Still unprepared to die. 

The world and worldly things beloved 
My anxious thoughts employed ; 

And time imhallowed, unimproved. 
Presents a fearful void. 

Yet, Holy Father ! wild despair 
Chase from my laboring breast ; 

Thy grace it is which prompts the pray'r. 
That grace can do the rest 

My life's brief remnant all be thine ! 

And when thy sure decree 
Bids me this fleeting breath rasign, 

O speed my soul to Thee ! 
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Hife ; a Hoftn. 



The morning arises, the noon fleets away. 
The shadows of eve spread their mantle around ; 
So life speedeth onward and closes its day. 
As Death deals his arrows in stillness profound. 

Yet the pilgrim of life deems his exit afar. 
Nor dreams of that moment so dreary and cold. 
When Death all his Tisions shall suddenly mar. 
And bid him return to the earth as his fold. 

The sun shines above him, there's music around ; 
The flow'rs are in bloom, and the earth is as blest. 
Like a babe when it sleeps mid the sweets of the 

ground. 
Or toys with the blossoms which pillowed its rest. 

The heart of the pilgrim in unison swells. 
And life seems a bow'r full of fragrance and mirth 
He hears not the voice of his conscience, which tells 
There's a spoiler and waster which travels the earth ; 

That the bud of his joys, so luxuriant in bloom, 
Has a worm at its root and disease at its core ; 
And that Time must soon bend it in death to the 

tomb. 
In the gleam of its beauty to revel no more. 
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Thus existence fleets on, and the startled grow dumb, 
When Death ukdeep darkness sweeps solemnly by, 
And speaks, as the hour of his triumph may come. 
Thou hast lived — ^thou hast loved — ^now turn thee, 
and die. 

FLETCHER. 



^nnet to a ®|^ini. 



^'^A^M/VV^^^W^^^^' 



A rosebud opening, pearled with morning dew. 

Through the young foliage glancing, light and free — 

A gentle fountain gushing joyously 
O'er the green sward — a bright star in the blue 

Of the still heav'ns, or beacon on the sea ; 
These have I thought thee, light of fanciful hours ! 

Fair promise of Time's yet unmeasured space ; 
But be thy bloom more durable than the flower's ! 

Thine all that fountain's purity and grace ! 

And may no blight fall on their hopes, who trace 
Their features, fortunes, happiness in thine ! 
Be thou the star-light of their day's decline. 

Waking unearthly dreams. O may'st thou be 

All I would fondly deem — all they will picture thee ! 
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On t^t Btaftt of a Uttte tififitrl dFiHe 

¥eat0 olOr* 



Sweet little flow'r thy bloom is fled, 
Thy tender leaves are pale and dead. 
And scattered (once so rosy red) 
O'er the cold tomb. 

Arowid thee now in vain may beam 
The summer's ray and winter's gleam ; 
No smi can pierce the slumb'rer's dream 
In earth's dark womb. 

But yet on thee a sun shall rise 
More glorious than these earthly skies, 
E'er dipped in heav'n's aerial dies. 
Or beauty's ray ; 

A light, that on thy spirit breaking. 
From death's embrace in bliss awaking, 
Shall bid it, ev'ry care forsaking, 
Rise into day. 

Then why the night of sorrow here, 
That darkens round thy early bier. 
And o'er thy mem'ry sheds the tear 
Of vain regret? 

E 
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We should not mourn the closing flower 
Whose petals shun the nightly hour. 
But open to th^t orh, whose pow'r 
Can never set. 

ELEANOR DICKINSON. 



Cfie ®a0t-atDa9 ^^19. 



* ^N-VWVS^^^N.^^ 



Her mighty sails the breezes swell, 

And fast she leaves the lessening land. 
And from the shore the last farewell 

Is waved by many a snowy hand ; 
And weeping eyes are on the main 

Until its verge she wanders o'er ; — 
But from that hour of parting pain. 

Oh ! she was never heard of more ! 

When on her wide and trackless path 
Of desolation, doom'd to flee. 

Say, sank she 'mid the blending wrath 
Of racking cloud and rolling sea ? 

Or — ^where the land but mocks the eye- 
Went drifting on a fetal shore ? 

Vain guesses all ! Her destiny 
Is dark !•— she ne'er was heard of more ! 
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The moon hath twelve times changed her form, 

From glowing orb to crescent wan, 
'Mid skies of calm and scowl of storm. 

Since from her port that ship hath gone ; 
But ocean keeps its secret well ; 

And though we know that all is o'er. 
No eye hath seen — no tongue can tell 

Her fate : — she ne'er was heard of more ! 

Oh ! were her tale of sorrow known, 

^Twere something to the broken heart ; 
The pangs of doubt would then be gone. 

And Fancy's endless dreams depart ! — 
It may not be : — ^there is no ray 

By which her doom we may explore ; 
We only know — she sailed away, 

And ne'er was seen or heard of more ! 

JOHN MALCOLM. 



Wbt V^ilowv^tt^» S^talt»< 



^hat were they ? — you ask : you shall presently see 
These scales were not made to weigh sugar or tea ; 
O no ; — ^for such properties wondrous had they. 
That qualities, feelings, and thoughts they could weigh: 
E 2 
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To§^ther with articles, small or immense. 
From mountains or planets to atoms of sense ; 
Nought was there so bulky but there it could lay, 
And nought so ethereal but there it would stay ; 
And nought so reluctant but in it must go : — 
All which some examples more clearly will show. 

The first thing he tried was the head of Voltaire, 
Which retainM all the wit that had ever been there ; 
As a weight he threw in a torn scrap of a leaf. 
Containing the prayer of the penitent thief; 
When the skull rose aloft with so sudden a spell. 
As to bound like a ball on the roof of his cell. 

Next time he put in Alexander the Greajt, 
With a garment that Dorcas had made— for a weight ; 
And though clad in armour from sandals to crown, 
The hero rose up and the garment went down. 

A long row of alms-houses^ amply endow'd 
By a well-esteemed Pharisee, busy and proud. 
Now loaded one scale, while the other was prest 
By those mites the poor widow dropp'd into the chest ; 
Up fiew the endowment, not weighing an ounce. 
And down, down, the farthing's worth came with a 
bounce. 

By further experiments (no matter how) 
He found that ten chariots weigh 'd less than one plough. 
A sword, with gilt trappings, rose up in the scale, 
Though balanced by only a tenpenny nail. 
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A loTd and a lady went up at fall tail. 
When a bee cfaaoeed to light on the opponte scale. 
Ten doctors, ten lawyers, two courtiers, one earl, — 
Ten counsellors wigs full of powder and curl, — 
All heap'd in one balance, and swing^g from thence, 
Weigh'd less than some atoms of candour and sense :— - 
A first^-water diamond, with brilliants begirt. 
Than one good potato just wash'd from the dirt ; 
Yet not mountains of silver and gold would suffice. 
One pearl to outweigh-— 'twas ** the pearl of great 
price !" 

At last the whole world wsus bowl'd in at the grate, 
With the soul of a beggar to serve as a weight ; — 
When the former sprung up with so strong a rebuff. 
That it made a vast rent, and escaped at the roof — 
While the scale mJ&x die soul in't so nughtUy fell. 
That it jerk'fl the ]pjiil«sQpber out of bis oeH. 

JANB TAYLOR. 



^t JB^aDrotn on t^t Sitn-JDiaPU 



Upon yon dial-stone 
Behold the shade of time 
For lever ciKcling on and Qn» 
in sttenoe more sublime 
£3 



i 
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Than if the thunders of the spheres 
Peal'd forth its march to mortal ears. 

Day is the time for toil ; 

Night balms the weary breast ; 

Stars have their vigils ; seas awhile 

WiH sink to peaceful rest : — 

But round. and round the shadow creeps 

Of that which slumbers not nor sleeps. 

In beauty fading fast 

Its silent trace appears, 

And — ^where a phantom of the past 

Dim in the mist of years. 

Gleams Tadmor o'er oblivion's waves. 

Like wrecks above their ocean-graves. 

Before the ceaseless shade. 

That round the world doth sail. 

Its towers and temples bow the head — 

The Pyramids look pale — 

The festal halls grow hush'd and cold — 

The everlasting hills wax old ! 

Coeval with the sun 

Its silent course began, 

And still its phantom-race shall run 

Till worlds with age grow wan — 

Till darkness spread her funeral pall 

And one vast shadow circle all. 

JOHN MALCOLBC 
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Cfie SunlieAm* 



Thou art no lingerer in monarch's- hall, 
A J07 thou art, and a wealth to all ! 
A bearer of hope unto land and sea : — 
Sunbeam ! what gift hath the world like thee ? 

Thou art walking the hillows, and ocean smiles ; 
Thou hast touch'd with glory his thousand isles ; 
Thou hast lit up the ships and the feathery foam, 
And gladden'd the sailor like words from home. 

To the solemn depths of the forest-shades, 
Thou art streaming on through their green arcades. 
And the quivering leaves that have caught thy glow, 
Like fire-flies glance to the pools below. 

I look'd on the mountains, — a vapour lay 
Folding their heights in its dark array ; 
Thou brakest forth, — and the mist became 
A crown and a mantle of living flame. 

I look'd on the peasant's lowly cot, — 
Something of sadness had wrapt the spot ;-^ 
But a gleam of thee on its lattice fell. 
And it laugh'd into beauty at that bright spell. 
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Sunbeam of summer ! oh ! what is like thee ? 

Hope of the wilderness, joy of the sea ! — 

One thing is like thee to mortals given. 

The faith touchiqg all things with hues of Heaven I 

MRS. HEMANS. 



W^ ^Sm ann f^ eautftHOM. 



Am an Ant, of his talents soperiorly vain. 
Was trottii^, with oonsequenoe, over the pfadD, 
A Worm, in his progress remarkably slow. 
Cried — "Bless your good worship wherever you go ; 
I hope your great mightiness wont take it ID^ 
I pay my respects with a hearty good-will." 
With a look of contempt, and impertinent pride, 
" Begone you vile reptile^" his antship replied ; 
« Go— go^ and lament your contemptible states 
But first — ^look at me-Hsee my limbs how complete ; 
I guide all my motions with freedom and ease. 
Run backward and forward, and turn when I please : 
Of nature (gfown weary) you sboekioig essay ! 
I spuni yon thus from me— <arawl out of ay w^iyv" 

The reptile hmdied, and vex'd to the soul. 
Crept -onwards, and 'hid himsetlf ^lose in his ftN>le ; 
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But nature, determined to end his distress. 
Soon sent him abroad in a Butterfly's dress. 

Ere lon^ the proud Ant, as repassing the road 
(Fatigued from the harvest, and tugging his load) , 
The beau on a violet bank he beheld. 
Whose vesture, in glory, a monarch's excell'd ; 
His plumage expanded — 'twas rare to behold 
So lovely a mixture of purple and gold. 

The Ant, quite amazed at a figure so gay, 
Bow'd low with respect, and was trudging away. 
" Stop friend," says the Butterfly — ** don't be surprised 
I once was the reptile you spum'd and despised ; 
But now I can mount, in the sunbeams I play, 
While you must for ever drudge on in your way." 

CUNNINGHAM. 



<{N^rtotma0 fQsmn« 



Brightest and best of the sons of the morning. 
Dawn on our darkness, and lend us thine aid ! 
Star of the East, the horizon adorning. 
Guide where our infant Redeemer is laid ! 

Cold on his cradle the dewdrops are shining ! 
Low lies his bed with the beasts of the stall ! 
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Angels adore him in slumber reclining, 
Maker, and Monarch, and Saviour of all ! 

Say, shall we yield him, in costly devotion, 
Odours of Edom and offerings divine ; 
Gems of the mountain, and pearls of the ocean. 
Myrrh from the forest, and gold from the mine ? 

Vainly we offer each ample oblation ; 
Vainly with gold would his favour secure ; 
Richer by far is the hearts adoration ; 
Dearer to God are the prayers of the poor. 

Brightest and best of the sons of the morning. 
Dawn on our darkness, and lend us thine aid ! 
Star of the east, the horizon adorning. 
Guide where our infant Redeemer is laid ! 

BEBBR. 



a&tittt. 



The spearman heard the bugle sound. 
And cheerly smiled the morn, 

And many a brach, and many a hound 
Attend Llewellyn's horn : 
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And still he blew a louder blast. 

And gave a louder cheer ; 
" Come, Gelert ! why art thou the last 

Llewellyn's horn to hear ? 

" Oh, where does ^ithful Gelert roam ? 

The flower of all his race ! 
So true, so brave, a lamb at home — 

A lion in the chase ! 

That day Llewellyn little loved 

The chase of hart or hare. 
And scant and small the booty prov'd ; 

For Gelert was not there, 

Unpleased, Llewellyn homeward hied. 

When, near the portal seat, 
His truant Gelert he espied. 

Bounding his lord to greet. 

But when he gain'd the castle-door, 

Aghast the chieftain stood ; 
The hound was smear 'd with gouts of gore. 

His lips and fangs ran blood ! 

Llewellyn gazed with wild surprise, 

Unused such looks to meet : 
His favourite check' d his joyful guise. 

And crouch'd and lick'd his feet. 

Onward in haste Llewellyn pass'd, 
(And on went Gelert too), 
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And still, where'er his eyes he cast. 
Fresh blood-gouts shock 'd his view ! 

O'ertumM his infant's bed he found. 

The blood-stain' d cover rent. 
And all around the walls and ground 

With recent blood besprent. 

He call'd his child — ^no voice replied ; 

He search'd — ^with terror wild ; 
Blood ! blood ! he found on every side. 

But nowhere found the child ! 

" Hell-hound ! by thee my child's devour'd ! " 

The frantic father cried. 
And to the vengeful hOt his sword 

He plunged in Gelert's side !— 

His suppliant, as to earth he fell, 

No pity could impart ; 
But still his Gelert's dying yell, 

Pass'd heavy o'er his heart. 

Aroused by Gelert's dying yell. 
Some slumberer waken' d nigh ; 

What words the parent's joy can tell. 
To hear his infant cry ! 

Conceal'd beneath a mangled heap. 
His hurried search hath miss'd, 

AU glowing from his rosy sleep. 
His cherub boy he kiss'd ! 
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Nor scratch had he, nor harm, nor dread — 

But the same couch beneath 
Lay a great wolf, all torn and dead — 

Tremendous still in death ! 

Ah ! what was then LIewellyn*s pain, 

For now the truth was clear ; 
The gallant hound the wolf had slain, 

To save Llewellyn's heir. 

Vain, vain was all Llewellyn's woe, 

'' Best of thy kind, adieu ! 
The frantic deed which laid thee low, 

This heart shall ever rue ! " 

And now a gallant tomb they raise, 

With costly sculpture deck'd ; 
And marbles, storied with his praise. 

Poor Gelert's bones protect. 

Here never could the spearman pass. 

Or forester, unmoved ; *^ 
Here oft the tear-besprinkled grass 

Llewellyn's sorrow proved. 

And here he hung his horn and spear ; 

And oft, as evening fell. 
In fancy's piercing sounds would hear 

Poor Gelert's dying yell ! 

SPENCEB. 
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IDa8-tireaft< 



Dawn of day ! thy twilight dress, 
A mantle seems of holiness, 
Dropt by him who fashion'd earth. 
Ere the morning stars had birth ;— 
Ere the womb of shapeless night 
Heav'd creation into light. 

Dawn of day ! bow pure to me 
Is all thy fresh-bom fragrancy ; 
Of odours, that from nightfall rise, 
A yet untainted sacrifice. 
From God's footstool to his throne-— 
Oh ! that I so could waft my own ! 

Dawn of day ! how wrapt thy hush 
Of stillness : ere from brake or bush 
Beasts do rustle— birds take wing. 
Or noise of any earthly thing 
Break in upon that holy calm. 
Which spreads o*er care celestial balm. 

Sweet, oh ! sweetest, dawn of day ! 
Like all that's sweet, how brief thy stay : 
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For now die sun, in beamy spread. 
Tips eastern clouds with garish red ; 
And gathering sounds the ear steal 
Pawn of dgy ! thy charm is gone ! 



Cle ^n of a flifmtit^t 



In truth, Im was a strange and wayward wight, 
Fond of each gentk and each dreadful scene. 

BBATTIB. 



Mb. Lewis was the only suryiving son of a gen- 
tleman, who had nearly expended a fine fortune in 
mechanical pursuits, which he had not the steadiness 
to follow so as to bring any single object to perfec- 
tion, though he evinced powers sufficient to have 
fully effected that purpose. His son had received 
the education suitable for a liberal profession, but a 
direction of mind too desultory for any, until his 
seventeenth year, when he professed himself deter- 
mined on embracing that of a painter ; — a desire 
perfectly consonant to the wishes of his fether, who 
obtained for him every aid his profession required ; 
but, at the same time, by instilling the belief that on 
F 2 
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his genius alone he must depend for future fame and 
fortune, defeated in a great measure the benefits 
he bestowed, in providing his talents the means of 
cultivation ; since his son was thereby encouraged 
to neglect that application necessary in every pro- 
fession, and taught to rest on fortuitous means for 
producing that, which is the reward of well-exerted 
efforts and unwearied application of appropriate ta- 
lents. The father died very soon after the son's 
choice of a profession was settled, leaving his affairs 
in a state of so much derangement, that his widow, 
who had always been a most affectionate wife and 
tender mother, was literally harassed to death with 
[fettling them. She had, however, the satisfaction of 
paying all his debts, reducing his scattered property 
to a tangible shape, and leaving her son in actual 
possession of about two thousand pounds, with which 
she hoped he would be enabled to set out advantage- 
ously in life ; being assured by all who knew him, 
that he was a young man of the most promising ta- 
lents, and being happy in the persuasion that he had 
an excellent disposition, and was not subject to any 
vicious propensity whatever. 

Young Lewis sincerely loved and lamented both 
his parents ; but he neither took warning from the 
errors into which one had fallen, from following 
blindly a pursuit praiseworthy in itself, but ruinous 
to him from his mismanagement and mutability, nor 
followed the advice and example of the others by 
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estimating his own right of expenditure and powers 
of improvement. Rash, impetuous, and enthusiastic 
— yet generous, affectionate, and ingenuous, he was 
perpetually led into the commission of follies which 
he repented and despised, hut whose recurrence he 
adopted no stable means of preventing. Attributing 
his faults to weakness immediately connected with 
that superiority in himself, of which he felt too proud 
to examine minutely its claims to his partiality, or 
even his right to the distinction thus arrogated ; and 
as it Served as an apology for idleness at some times, 
extravagance at others, and eccentricity in oi/,— as it 
had been ceded to him by his father, allowed him by 
his companions, and was the attribute most dear to 
him in others, — he indulged himself in believing 
that h^ was influenced in all he did by possessing 
genius. 

This supposititious power did not, however, pre- 
vent the young man from knowing that it was by 
common application and regular study he had become 
master of all that which was indeed estimable in his 
attainments : and so long as the period lasted in 
which he placed himself under the direction of 
others, his progress was striking ; for his application 
was truly that of vigorous intellect, and a noble con- 
tempt of surrounding difficulties : but, when to the 
cares of his profession were added those of his world- 
ly affairs, and the possibility of turning his know- 
ledge to profit, he manifested a carelessness amount- 
F 3 
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ing to folly, and an ignorance at which a schoolboy 
might blush ; and, from his scorn of trifles and neg- 
lect of petty cares, was continually subject to serious 
inconveniences, and, in time, to alarming calamities. 

At the time of his marriage, Mr, Lewis was about 
four-and- twenty, and, considering his youth, was 
in possession of a considerable degree of public fa- 
vour : but as he had embraced landscape painting 
(a branch of the art slow in the fame it bestows, and 
by no means lucrative until that fame is established), 
it was necessary to husband his little patrimony with 
prudence, unless he increased it by the ordinary 
method — that of teaching : but there was, according 
to his apprehension, a degradation in this mode of 
employing his abilities, unworthy of a man of genius; 
he therefore applied himself exclusively to painting ; 
and, professing himself devoted to his art, conceived 
with all the ardour natural to his years and character, 
that success must naturally crown his labours, more 
especially as he had made considerable progress in 
his father's studies, possessed a fine taste for poetry, 
and had spent much of his time in the composition of 
an epic poem, from which he promised himself the 
highest honours. 

But, alas ! between the pen and the pencil, each 
applied to by turns, but neither with eflfect, month 
after month glided on, and Agnes never perceived 
that the labours of her husband actually produced 
any money. For some time she forbore to make 
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any remarks, or express any wishes on the subject, 
since all her modest wants were more liberally sup- 
plied than she desired ; but, as she found that all 
their expenditure arose from a principal which was, 
by the confession of her husband, fast waning to a 
close, she became extremely anxious to see those 
talents, on which she had so often meditated with de- 
light, produce something like the harvest so long 
promised, especially as she was become the mother 
of a boy, whom his father beheld with great delight 
and affection, and whom, from his partiality to the 
painter of that name, he christened Ludovico Ca- 
racci. 

They now removed from the northern counties, 
where they had hitherto resided, to Manchester, as 
a place of great importance for its wealth, and where 
the talents of a respectable artist were likely to meet 
with that encouragement not to be expected in a 
more secluded situation. Mr. Lewis regarded his 
long residence among the mountains as a period of 
study in Nature's best academy, and considered this 
the outset of his professional career. He had ob- 
tained many valuable introductions to various wealthy 
inhabitants, and his hopes were so sanguine, that 
even the consciousness that he had not more than 
fifty pounds in the world left, to provide for daily 
increasing expenditure, failed to affect his spirits, or 
cast a cloud on his brow. 

He was well received at Manchester by those to 
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whom he looked as future patrons ; the specimens of 
his talents exhibited in his rooms were much admired ; 
some were bought, others ordered and Agnes par- 
took the happiness she had hoped for, though she 
lamented the expense incurred from residing in a 
place where the means of living were so much more 
difficult than she had ever known them ; she, how- 
ever, applied herself with double diligence to the 
management of their concerns, and endeavoured to 
supply by frugality the difference in their expen*. 
diture. 

But now came the time of trial : hitherto Mr. Lewis 
had followed the bent of his inclination, as it directed 
his studies, or made those studies his amusement : he 
was now called upon (as every man is, more or less) 
to obey the will of others, and submit to certain pri- 
vations, for certain rewards. But the desultory life 
he had so long led, his habit of placing Genius at the 
helm of his thoughts, and indulging in the belief of 
its all-controlling power, without examining how far 
caprice, idleness, and folly, assumed its name, either 
in his own mind or that of others, precluded him 
from every solid advantage offered to him. Pursu- 
ing the dictates of this supposititious impulse, he 
scorned every other : the pictures ordered were fre- 
quently never touched, or if painted, were not ac- 
cording to the wishes of their owners ; they never 
were finished to any given time ; and it frequently 
happened that a picture, on which all his hopes of 
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subsistence depended, was abandoned entirely, whilst 
he composed couplets intended to garnish the comer 
of a newspaper, wasted his time in the perusal of a 
new novel, or, with more apparent wisdom, but to 
equal loss, pursued some mechanical speculation or 
learned hypothesis. If any person, who either felt 
for him that friendship his manners seldom failed to 
inspire, or was really interested in the speedy con- 
clusion of the work then on his easel, presumed to 
remonstrate with him on this unfortunate misappli- 
cation of his time, he never failed to insist upon '* the 
utter impossibility of binding minds of a superior 
class to common rules :" gave a thousand instances 
in which men of genius had acted in the same eccen- 
tric manner ; declared that the moment of inspira- 
tion must be employed, but cannot be pressed into 
the service of art ; and that the independence of his 
mind should never yield to the shackles which the 
restraints of prudence threw over souls of a more 
vulgar mould and meaner destination. 

The total negligence of the wishes of his patrons 
was particularly disgusting to the wealthy merchants 
and manufacturers of Manchester, who, used to regu- 
larity in all their proceedings, and seldom educated 
in a manner that could make them comprehend the 
nature of that mental labour which is, in fact, the life 
of the art, viewed his errors with too much austerity, 
and aggravated the fault, which appeared the greater, 
because, in opposition to their own mode of action. 
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They condemned Ami, not more than he despised 
them. After three years' residence he left Man* 
Chester, with a determination never more to reside 
in a manufacturing town, and set out for York^ 
taking with him a wife and three little children, who 
left a place with regret where they had experienced 
much personal kindness, and where Agnes had s^od 
that, with common prudence, it was very possible 
not only to live in comfort, but to secure an ample 
independence. 

A very short time served to convince Mrs. Lewis, 
that if the evils of narrow-minded tradesmen were 
severely feh in their kUe residence, the narrow purses 
of gentry, living for the most part on stated incomes, 
were likely to be more severely felt at the present ; 
but she had some consolation from the cheapness of 
the place, and from perceiving the kind consideration 
with which her husband was treated by people of real 
superiority. Mr. Lewis, for his part, was delighted : 
he found himself amongst kindred souls, and felt as 
if he was now, for the first time, brought into that 
world which he was formed to enjoy and to embel- 
lish ; every where courted, invited, and admired, his 
presence seemed necessary to enliven every party, 
and to give zest to every enjoyment ; for, as he was 
known to be a man of family, as well as a man of 
genius, every house in York was open to receive 
him ; and literary acquaintance, lively friends, and 
admiring amateurs, surrounded him on every side. 
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while agreeable invitations poured in from every 
quarter. 

But in this round of engagements all employment 
was soapendedy and for a time even painting was 
forgotten ; unfortunately, the interesting antiquities^ 
the fine cathedral, and many local advantages of 
York, awoke admiration, which aflected him rather 
as a Poet dian a Painter, and every solitary ramble 
and unengaged hour were given to the composition 
of poetry. By degrees diis passion gained still more 
ground, andy with the true spirit of a poet, he with- 
drew firom all company, abandoned every other pur- 
suit, and, wrapt in the sublime contemplation of the 
past, became completely absorbed in this single sub- 
ject; so that at the time when the city was filling 
wifii company, who might have been really beneficial 
to him, and to whom it was the intention of his new 
friends to introduce him, he was so distracted with 
the thoughts of being torn from his beloved employ- 
ment, that he hastily fled from the city, took refuge 
in a distant fiurm*house, and determined to live in the 
dosest retirement till he had accomplished his task, 
which was writing an Epic Poem, entitled ^' Constan- 
tine the Great." 

During the time when he had been visiting in 
York, though admired and caressed by all, his wife 
and infiints had lived in a solitary lodging, where, 
with melancholy forebodings, she had endeavoured 
to keep up her spirits in the hope of bett^ times, and 
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by every method of the most self-denying economy, 
to delay the approach of want. As, however, it was 
impossible to avoid running in debt for mere neces- 
saries, her anxiety became more distressing ; and her 
creditors were so urgent for payment, when her hus- 
band thus incautiously forsook her, leaving her a 
message to follow him, without reflecting on the 
necessity of settling their affairs, that she was obliged 
to compromise in the best manner she was able, 
by disposing of all the little furniture they had 
brought with them, and the greatest part of her 
husband's books. This circumstance was quickly 
spread; their credit was universally blasted; and, 
when the poem was finished, and the author presented 
it, under the idea of a liberal subscription being en- 
tered upon for it, which would doubtless have been 
the case three months before, he found from the 
bookseller that he was universally regarded in York 
as an idle, dissipated man, who ran into debt he had 
no means of discharging, and exposed his wife and 
innocent children to bear the brunt of misfortune and 
the sufferings of poverty. 

Stung more with the severity of this sentence than 
the truth it contained, since he conceived that the 
very people who pronounced it were those who, on 
his arrival, had made him idle and dissipated, and 
now, when by incessant application he had redeemed 
his character, abandoned him without mercy, he 
hastily repaired to his unhappy wife, declaring that 
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he would instantly fly to the metropolis, where alone 
he could publish his poem, and where genius never 
&iled to meet with patrons whose wealth and liber- 
ality ensured the success due to superior talent. 

This scheme was found impracticable : the utmost 
limits of their power only enabled them to proceed 
1o Leeds, where they were obliged to take a poor 
lodging ; which, in the course of a week, was ex- 
changed for one still poorer, and where the infent, 
poor Agnes, now nursed at her breast (affected by 
the suppressed but bitter woes of its unhappy mo- 
ther), soon breathed its last— the victim of sorrow 
and imprudence. 

Over the corpse of his youngest darling, the father 
shed many a heartfelt tear ; but the mother's sacri- 
fice, though lamented, was more easily resigned. As 
soon as she was somewhat recovered from the shock, 
she earnestly looked around for some employment 
which should enable her to assist in providing for 
her family ; and, having lodged in the house of a 
glover during her residence in York, and being al- 
ways of an observant turn, and remarkably quick 
with her needle, she determined on making gloves 
hr sale ; and had provided herself with the means of 
carr3ring this purpose into effect, when her husband, 
on perceiving her intention, reprobated it in the se- 
verest manner, as a means of injuring him in his 
profession, and precluding him from appearing in tjhe 
light of a gentleman, 
o 
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" But our children want bread, my dear Lewis ! '* 
This appeal overwhelmed the wretched man with so 
severe an agony, that Agnes resolved to comply, 
apparently at least, with his wishes. She soothed 
his sorrows, praised his poem, predicted its success, 
and finally persuaded him to resume his habits of 
sketching, and preparing a few pictures, though she 
almost dreaded their finishing, knowing that the ex- 
pense of providing frames was utterly out of her 
power. During the hours he was in the house, she 
applied herself to household concerns, and to in- 
structing her two little boys; but the moment he 
went out, she fiew to the business she had adopted ; 
and, by dint of incessant labour, and that quickness 
which practice supplies, she was enabled to find food, 
though very coarse food, for herself and children, — 
ever making an excuse to their father, on his return, 
for having dined without him, and providing some- 
thing more palatable for him, which she was under 
the necessity of procuring from the sale of her 
clothes, or entreating the butcher to trust her, Lewis 
returned to the study of Nature with increasing 
avidity ; became again a painter ; and so long as no 
one troubled him with claims for money he could 
not produce, was perfectly easy how his boys were 
fed or clothed ; their smiles were delightful to him, 
and every display of talent they evinced transported 
him : but of their real comforts, or their future des- 
tination, he either thought not at all, or when, by 
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some pressing circumstances, forced to think, he 
shrunk from with a weakness that enervated, or self- 
reproach that overwhelmed him. 

By degrees, the artist emerged from the obscurit j 
that attended his first appearance at Leeds ; and a 
bookseller having permitted his pictures to be hung 
in his shop, was so fortunate as to dispose of two of 
them. This circumstance renovated the spirits of 
Lewis : he took better lodgings immediately ; re- 
plenished his wardrobe ; increased his stock of ma- 
terials ; sent his eldest son to school ; and considera- 
bly extended his credit with various new tradesmen ; 
-*but he neglected to pay those who had trusted 
him, and whom he thus made his enemies, to the 
sincere grief and mortification of his wife, whose 
utmost endeavours could not enable her to repay 
them ; for, as he was now much at home, it was im- 
possible for her to carry on her employment with 
effect, especially as she was again likely to increase 
her family, and her second son was a very delicate 
boy, and occupied much of her attention. Many a 
heart-breaking sigh did she breathe over him, under 
the distressing idea that the hardships to which he 
had been exposed, in consequence of their poverty, 
had preyed upon his constitution ; for, notwithstand- 
ing all that may be said, and with truth, respecting 
the healthiness of poor people's children, yet it will 
not be found that scanty meals and long protracted 
fasts produce firm flesh and ruddy looks. Agnos 
G 2 
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well remembered that her boys at Manchester were 
blessed with both, and her heart sickened at the pre- 
sent contrast ; but she endeavoured, in all her sor- 
rows, to look up to her heavenly Father for consola- 
tion and strength, and, as far as it was possible, to 
lead her poor babes to the same celestial fountain ; — 
and many a time did the little boys, kneeling on each 
side of their prostrate mother, with clasped hands 
and devout looks, listen to her fervent prayers for 
their welfare and that of her beloved partner, who at 
some times fervently partook of their devotions, but 
never without evidently suffering so much, that the 
tender heart of his wife almost shrunk from witness- 
ing emotions, which she perceived were indications 
of sensibility, unaccompanied by resolution, and un- 
attended by reform. From time to time he suffered 
every opportunity for really benefiting himself and 
&mily to escape, either from a carelessness which 
lost the hour for securing employment, a haughtiness 
which rejected it, or, what was prejudicial in the 
highest degree, a versatility in the application of his 
talents, which, while it evinced his real superiority, 
prevented every effect that might have been expected. 
After three years' residence in a rich, populous, and 
hospitable town, Agnes found herself again with a 
babe at her breast, her second son in his coffin, and 
her eldest, pale, emaciated, and weeping by her side, 
without money to procure support for the one, or 
interment for the other — surrounded by creditors she 
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could not satisfy, and far distant from aU her natural 
comiexions,— jet forced to urg^ the instant depar- 
ture of her dejected hushand, lest every pang she 
felt should he agg^vated hy seeing him dragged to a 
long-threatened prison. 

Poor Ludovico, after lamenting many hours, as 
one that ** refused to he comforted,*' over the dead 
hody of his heloved brother, witnessed the still acuter 
pang which his mother felt, when, emptying her little 
purse of the few hard-earned shillings which re- 
mained, she put them into the hands of his father, 
and hesought him to take advantage of the night, 
and hasten out of the country, ere the law should 
seize him. The bitter sorrow visible in his counte- 
nance, as he glanced his eye over the wretched 
apartment he was quitting, arrested that of Ludovico; 
he watched its pathetic expression, as pursuing each 
object of love and interest ; it regarded first the coffin 
of the departed child — then the cradle of the sleep- 
ing babe — his own swollen face and weeping eyes — 
and lastly, the wasted form and pallid countenance 
of his mother, on which it rested with an expression 
of sorrow that seemed to concentrate all human 
misery. 

The boy flew into his father's arms ; he sobbed 
convulsively upon his bosom ; he felt as if his very 
heart was breaking. " My poor fellow!" said 
Lewis, struggling with himself, " my dear boy ! do 
not give way to this sorrow ; remember, it is your 
6 3 
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duty to exert yourself for your mother's sake; I 
leave her to your care, Ludovico ; she has now no 
other comforter ; remember that^ my dear, my ow/y 
son." The father pressed him to his heart, and 
fled. 

** We have a Comforter above,** said his mother, 
approaching the bewildered and overpowered boy : 
*^ and to that Comforter we must both look, my dear ; 
but you know we can only hanre a right to do so by 
controlling our immoderate grief. It is natural that 
you should mourn for Raphael, that you should la- 
ment parting with your father at such a time of afflic- 
tion, for our blessed Lord himself wept at the tomb 
of Lazarus ; but you know, Ludovico, he did not 
indulge in, affliction, he did not increase the sorrows 
in which he sympathised by his own excess.** 

Ludovico promised to subdue his grief, and he 
sought divine assistance ; then turning to his mother, 
he said, ** Oh, mother ! if I could indeed help you, 
I should be happy even now-^I feel I should.*' 

** You will help and comfort me mo^t at present, 
by endeavouring to sleep, my child. My fears for 
your health outweigh every other.*' 

Ludovico kissed her, and crept to his solitary bed, 
which, though the night was far advanced, he had 
feared to visit, from a consciousness that it would 
renew his sorrow ; but his recent agitation bad spent 
itself, and a ray of hope that he was yet capable of 
assisting and comforting his mother solaced his 
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mind ; and, in a long and ardent prayer, he poured 
out his heart to Him that ** despiseth not the day of 
small things ;" after which he sunk into a sound and 
refreshing slumber, and which, though not a long 
one, renewed his strength. Hearing uncommon 
noises in the streets, he recollected that it was a great 
fair ; and concluded that, though early, it was better 
to rise, and collect the various thoughts which he 
well remembered had occupied his mind the morn- 
ing before. 

On entering the sitting-room, he perceived his 
poor mother just as he had left her ; and though she 
had now his little sister in her arms, yet it was plain, 
from the appearance of her work-table, that she had 
been sitting up all night making gloves, and he 
doubted not it was with the intention of disposing of 
them in the fiadr. After an affectionate salutation to 
her and the babe, and one tender look towards the 
melancholy comer which contained the loved remains 
of his brother, he busied himself with looking up 
several articles that were scattered round the room, 
but with an air of such quietness, that his mother 
fimcied he was attaching some little mystery to hi» 
employment; and rejoicing that he was going to 
adopt any means of dissipating his distress, she ap- 
peared not to regard him, but fixed her eyes atten- 
tively on her nursling ; whilst Ludovico, having col- 
lected various necessaries for drawing, which had 
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naturally become his favourite amusement, sat him- 
self down on the floor opposite to her. 

One party absorbed in deep and sorrowful reflec- 
tions, the other in ^eat but not hopeless solicitude-^ 
both were silent for a considerable time : at length 
Mrs, Lewis said, " Come, child, you have been up 
nearly two hours ; get your breakfast." 

" Presently, mother ; I have nearly finished my 
picture, but cannot move till I have done it." 

In about ten minutes Ludovico arose, and present- 
ed to his mother a coarse, but not ill-conceived pic- 
ture of herself and the babe, which she approved of 
very much, though she pointed out some improve- 
ments, which he readily adopted ; then dispatching 
his breakfast in great haste, but not till he had pre- 
vailed on his mother to take hers also, he resumed 
his employment. As his celerity increased by prac- 
tice, in the middle of the day he found that he had 
made six pictures of his mother, upon as many half- 
sheets of paper ; and he now began to mount them 
upon press-paper, which he begged from the master 
of the lodgings, who was a clothier, and used it in 
the pressing of his cloth ; having done this, he drew 
lines round them, which he filled with Indian ink, 
and thus finished them in a tidy maimer ; but all 
this was accompanied with the same air of secrecy 
with. which it was begun; and scarcely could the 
afflicted mother refuse a smile at the important and 
mysterious air assumed by her industrious boy, 
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whom sbe had always encouraged in pursuing what- 
ever he engaged in with perseverance and ardour, as 
the never-failing means of ultimate success. 

In the course of the afternoon, the person whom 
she had engaged to take her little parcel of gloves 
came for them ; and as she was not quite prepared, 
Ludovico stepped out unperceived while she detained 
him. After this business was over, she was some- 
what surprised that he did not return ; but con- 
cluding that he was contriving to get more press- 
paper from the master of the house, was not sorry 
for an absence that would be beneficial to him ; but 
when evening came, and upon inquiry she found that 
he had not been below, and was certainly out of the 
house, she became extremely uneasy, and felt more 
bitterly than ever the full extent of her wretched si- 
tuation — thus trebly bereft of her comforts. 

During aU the distress which Mrs. Lewis had ex- 
perienced since she left the happy, though humble 
roof of her &ther, she had never yet acquainted her 
parents with more of her real situation than was ab- 
solutely necessary, feeling, that to make them farther 
informed of her unhappiness would be only increas- 
ing their burthen, without lightening her own; 
though she was well aware that the utmost relief 
they could render her would be speedily accorded. 
It now struck her that her poor boy, deprived of the 
company of his brother, would be placed to the 
greatest advantage imder the roof of his grandfather. 
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who, she doubted not, would afford him the protec- 
tion he so much wanted at this time ; and she was 
debating in her own mind on the necessity of the 
step, and struggling to overcome the dread she felt 
of parting with a child so inexpressibly dear, when 
the door was suddenly opened by Ludovico, who, 
with an air of wildness in his countenance, ran to the 
spot where she sat, fell on his knees before her, and 
laying his face on her lap, burst into tears, — ^at the 
same time seizing her hand, which he devoured with 
kisses, he placed in it a crown piet^ and two shil- 
lings. 

" My child ! my dear boy ! who gave you this 
money ? " 

** Oh, mother ! mother ! 1 have sold them all, — 
all my pictures. At first I was sadly ashamed, when 
I went out and stood in the market-place : but as 
people came to me and asked me what I would take 
for them, I said a shilling a-piece ; so two women 
came and bought each one ; and then a man, who 
sold toys, came and put this crown in my hand, and 
took the other four away with him, and told me to 
paint a dozen more before next Tuesday, and he 
would buy them all — and — ^and — is not this good 
news, mother?" 

" Indeed, my love, it is : but why do you cry, 
Ludoyico ?" 

" Oh, mother, I cannot help it : yesterday I was 
60 very wretched, because poor Raphael was dead ; 
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and father and you looked so unhappy, f could not 
help wishing it would please God to take me too, 
and 1 cried for exceeding great sorrow : but now I 
feel as if I had much rather live and be a comfort to 
you : and since I have sold my little pictures, it has 
made me so happy, I feel my heart swelling quite 
full, very full of joy." 

Again the boy wept, and his mother, straining him 
to her fond heart, which rose to heaven in silent gra- 
titude for such a gift, wept also. 

After a long pause, Ludovico, recovering serenity, 
cheerfully said, " Who knows, dear mother, but I 
have a genius, and may one day be a great man ? 
I am sure if I have^ I shall always thank God for 
giving it to me, for your sake and the baby's, and 
poor father's sake too. Oh, 1 wish that Raphael 
had lived, if it had been only till to-day, that he 
might have felt as I do just now." 

Agnes was loth to repress the generous hopes and 
ennobling enthusiasm which, at this moment, so 
evidently enlivened the heart of her amiable child ; 
but she felt it her duty to impress, in this hour of 
awakened feeling — this early outset in the life of a 
child, forced by circumstances to premature reflec- 
tion and exertion, the necessity of justly estimating 
his own powers, and the nature of the path he seem- 
ed appointed to tread. Taking both his hands .in 
hers as he still knelt at her feet, with a look of g^eat 
tenderness, but deep solemnity, she said, '^ My dear 
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child, God has giren to you and to oZ/ men talents ; 
by the prudent and persevering, who not only we 
but improve them, every thing really desirable may 
always be attained ; but without industry, and the 
proper application of that industry, no natural gift 
can possibly avail them. Therefore, though it is 
only just and right that you should thank God for 
enabling you to be of use to your parents, and praise 
Him^ who is indeed the giver of every good and 
perfect gift; seeking with humility and diligence 
for his blessings on your endeavours, and his direc- 
tion in all your pursuits ; yet remember, it is foolish 
and presumptuous to expect success, even in a good 
cause, otherwise than as He has appointed : and it is 
His wUl that we attain all real advantages, both for 
this world and that which is to come, by earnestly 
endeavouring to obtain them by vigilance." 

" But then, what does my father mean by saying 
so often that Genius conquers all things : and tell- 
ing me about so many great men who had genius ?" 

'^ The great men he speaks of, having a decided 
preference for some particular art or science, pur- 
sued with unceasing diligence every means which 
was likely to contribute to their attainment ; this 
preference is called iaste^ and united with this perse- 
verance, it produced that superiority which became 
genius. Do you understand me, my dear ?'* 

" Perfectly, mother ; for I remember when Ra- 
phael was making a kite, he could not do it at all ; 
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zaA as &ther used to say he was a good child, but 
had QQ gei^MS^ I thought it was of no uae to leave off 
drawing to teach him : but he wanted a kite ; and 
he tried, and tried, till at last he made this pretty 
one, which 1 will ke^ for his sake : and then fiither 
said, ^ Well, I declare the boy has really a genius 
fin; kite^making.' I suppose, in general, pe<^ call 
a taste, or just haying a liking for things, having a 
genius ; bnt if they think that will do, they are sadly 
■ustaken; I know that by myself. Why, melhei, 
do you \a<aw I have been drawing your face and the 
baby's with pencil only, for many weeks, Imt i 
WQidd not waste paint on it till I was quite sure of 
doing good ; because many a time, when 1 have 
seen fetker waste things, you hare looked so sad, 
»d given such deep sighs when nobody heard jqivl 
but Bae." 

'* Yes, my diild, our Father who is ia Heaven 
heard them ; aad in teachiiig you to feel for your 
mctlfaer, proved that the sorrowful sighing of an 
humble heart ascended not to his mercy-seat in vain : 
let this be ever your comfort, my child ; and in every 
^Kertion you nmke |br yourself remember, that al- 
though success may not crown your endeavours, 
^ugh ever so well exerted (which is sometimes, 
though not frequently, the case), that you have an 
unfailing friend in heaven> who can render your suf- 
ferings the means of blessedness, and who never fails 
to help those who put their trust in him." 

H MRS. hoflahd. 
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The sequel may be told in a few words : Lewis 
was cast into prison for debt ; was liberated by great 
exertions on the part of his wife and son ; again he 
rose into a state of comfort and respectability ; but by 
imprudence, versatility, and that infatuation which he 
imputed to genius, and deemed inseparable from it, 
ere long sunk into indigence and misery. At length, 
from the effects of a cold, caught while wandering 
about the streets one wet and stormy night, to avoid 
an arrest, he died in the very prime of his life, and 
the zenith of talents, addicted to no vice, capable 
of every virtue, and possessing powers that might 
have secured not only the comforts of independence, 
but the acquisition of wealth and fame. 

Ludovico was received as an apprentice, without 
fee, by an eminent engraver, who had become af- 
quainted with his previous history and good conduct. 
By degrees he rose to eminence in his profession, ever 
remembering the painful lessons of his childhood, and 
deeply impressed with this truth, — ^that talents are of 
little value, unless accompanied by industry^ punctu- 
(dih/y and integrity. 

Poor Mrs. Lewis, after living some years as gover- 
ness in a family, was, by a train of happy circum- 
stances, comfortably settled with her daughter, now 
a blooming and graceful girl, in a small, but neat 
and pleasant dwelling, in Somer*s town. 
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9lAl»00 to ¥outt0 3Ullir0. 

BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 



Will you permit me, my dear young friends, to 
speak to you freely as to daughters ? You doubt- 
less need no argument to convince you of the excel- 
lence of industry. We will devote a few thoughts 
onl3r to those branches of it which belong peculiarly 
to our own sex« It is one of our privileges, that we 
have such a variety of interesting employments. 
Time need never hang upon our hands, who have it 
continually in our power to combine amusement 
with utility. If we leave any vacancy for ennui to 
creep in, it must surely be our own fault 

Needle-work, in all its countless forms of use, 
elegance, and ornament, has been the appropriate 
occupation of women. From the shades where its 
simple process was to unite the fig-leaf, to the days 
when the most exquisite tissues of embroidery ri- 
valled nature's pencil, it has been their duty and 
their resource. The most delicate efforts of the 
needle claim a high rank among feminine accom- 
plishments. But its necessary departments should 
be thoroughly understood. The numerous modifi- 
cations of mending are not beneath the notice of the 
most refined young lady. To keep her own ward- 
H 2 
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robe perfectly in order, she doubtless considers her 
duty. A just regard to economy, a wish to add to 
the comfort of all around, and a desire to aid in the 
relief of the poor, will induce her to become expert 
in those inventions by which the various articles o 
apparel are repaired, altered, or renovated. A very 
sensible, rational sel£-c(MBpla€ency arises from the 
power of making ^' auld claiths look araaist as well 
m new." 

I regret that the quiet employment of knittiBg has 
become so nearly obsolete. In many parts of Europe 
it co&tinues a £ivourite branch of female occupation. 
It is 80 among the classic shades of Greece ; and 
Russell, in his tour in Germany, speaking of the 
Saxon ladies, says, '* They are models of industry, 
whether at home or abroad; knitting and needle- 
work know no interruption. A lady would think 
lit^ of forgetting her fan ; but could not spend half 
«a hour without her implement of industry." Knit« 
ting is adapted to those little intervals of time when 
it would be scarcely convenient to collect the more 
complicated apparatus of needle- work. It is the 
friend of twilight^ that sweet season of reflection so 
happily described by a Scottish writer, as that brief 
period <^ when the shuttle stands still before the 
lamp is lighted." Neither are the productions of 
the knitting-needles so valueless as those who take 
DO part in them are disposed to pronounce. Yet, if 
there are any who consider so humble a branch of 
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economy anworthy their regard, tbey maj still be 
induced to patronize it for the sake of the comfort it 
administers unto the poor. Their laborious occupa- 
tions and limited leisure often preclude their atten- 
tion to this employment ; and a pair of thick stock- 
ings in winter will be usually found a most accepta- 
ble gift to their shuddering little ones. Knitting 
seems to have a native affinity with social feeling ; it 
leaves the thoughts at liberty for conversation, and 
yet imparts just enough of the serene and self- 
satisfied sensation of industry, to promote good hu- 
mour, and prepare for the pleasant interchange of 
sympathy. 

I recollect in my early days, sometimes seeing a 
number of most respectable elderly ladies, collected 
for an afternoon visit, all knitting, all happy, all dis- 
cussing the various topics of neighbourly concerns, 
with friendly interest and delight. I saw benevolent 
smiles beaming from their faces, and formed a fancied 
union between knitting and contentment, which per- 
chance is not yet broken. 1 observed that the fabrics 
which they wrought, to protect the feet of their 
household, were often composed of yarn, manufac- 
tured by their own hands. And here permit me to 
advert to that almost forgotten utensil, the large 
spinning-wheel. From the universal yet gentle ex- 
ercise it affords the limbs, the chest, and the whole 
frame, it is altogether the best mode of domestic ca- 
listhenics which has hitherto been devised. It is 
U 3 
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well adapted to those periods when, from a succession 
of stonns, ladies are prevented from going into the 
open air, and begin to feel the lassitude of a too 
sedentary life. By a change of habits in the com- 
munity, and by the introduction of machinery on a 
larger scale, domestic manufactures are become a less 
prominent branch of economy. Still some degree of 
alliance subsists between them. Materials for winter 
stockings might be profitably prepared in families* 
Durable flannels, and even handsome carpets, have 
been often the productions of delicate hands. Among 
a large family of sisters, the cheerful operations of 
the spinning-wheel assume the character of an amuse- 
ment, and are said to promote a happy flow of spirits. 
Were my own sex as great admirers of antiquity as 
the other j I might bespeak a more creditable chrono- 
logy for the same science of spinning ; and present a 
formidable list of Princesses, and women of high de- 
gree, who patronized it by their example. Yet, 
inasmuch as there are but few lady antiquarians,— 
and I have not the temerity to undertake bringing an 
exploded thing into ^hion,— I plead for the great 
spinning-wheel solely as a salutary mode of exeiipise, 
and not one inconsistent with domestic economy. To 
females who suffer for want of muscular actioUj-'-and 
there are many such among the higher classes,*— 
physicians have prescribed a variety of substitutes, 
such as sweeping, polishing furniture, jumping the 
rope, playing at battledore, modifications of calisthe- 
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nics, &c. In some of these the effort is too violent ; 
in others it may be carried to excess, throug^h ex- 
citement or competition ; but regular exercise upon 
ihe spinning'-wheel has been known to give the va- 
letudinarian strength, and to remove incipient ten- 
dency to pulmonary disease. 

With regard to the culinary art, I should be 
pleased to persuade my young ladies to become some 
what adept in it : not that I believe to tempt the 
palate with high-seasoned dishes, and induce indi- 
gestion and debility among one's guests and dearest 
friends, is true benevolence, though some benevolent 
ladies may practise it, But that superintendence of 
a table, which imites neatness with comfort, consults 
health, and prevents prodigality, and the power of 
personally supplying it with salutary or elegant pre- 
parations, is an accomplishment of no slight order. 
It need not follow that a thorough knowledge of 
house-keeping is incompatible with intellectual tastes 
and attainments. There is, indeed, no native affinity 
between them ; but she will display the greatest 
mental energy who can reconcile their discrepancies, 
compose their welfare, and become adept in each. 
This may be effected ; we have had repeated ex- 
amples. It will suffice our present purpose to cite 
one. The accomplished Editor of the ** Juvenile 
Miscellany," whose prolific pen enters almost every 
department of current literature, to instruct and de- 
light, is also the author of the << Frugal Housewife;** 
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and able practically to illustrate its numerous and 
valuable precepts. You will probably think, my 
young friends, that an essay on such homely and an- 
tiquated sul)jects might have been spared. But 
while home continues to be the province of woman, 
nothing that relates to its comfort order, and econo- 
mical arrangement should be held of slight import. 
That these complicated duties may be well and 
gracefully performed, some foundation should be laid 
for them in youth. 

It has been alleged as an objection to the present 
expanded system of female education, that it creates 
dislike to the humble occupation of the domestic 
sphere. It becomes those who enjoy these height- 
ened privileges to disprove the argument, and to 
free themselves from the ingratitude of repaying 
the increased liberality of the other sex with dis- 
regard to their interests and happiness. This 
responsibility rests much with the rising genera- 
tion. We, therefore, who are almost ready to pass 
. off the stage, entreat you, our daughters, not to 
despise that domestic industry which walks hand in 
hand with respectability and contentment. We pray 
you to show that love of books is not inconsistent 
with what primitive simplicity expects of its daugh- 
ters, and that knowledge need be no hinderance to 
duty. 
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LucT was the youngest of three sisters : she had 
passed bU her life at her father's parsonage, in 
Cornwall, till her marriage with a young merchant, 
who was Tisiting a distant relation, near Mount's 
Bay. At her &ther*s house he first saw her, and in 
ker father's church she became his wife : he was an 
Mphaa, and lus only sbter had been long married 
to a defgyman in North Wales. A few weeks aflar 
her marriage, Lucy set off with her husband to 
London. On the morning of her departure, she 
Yisiled every room in the small parsonage, and sighed 
OY^ obfectB, which association had long endeared 
to her : she had never sighed over them till then. 
She ran weeping round the garden, and patted the 
head of her father's old gray horse, as it trotted up, 
thrusting its neck orer the orchard gate at . her ap- 
preach ; she wished to have gathered some of the 
primroses, which spotted with their pale yellow blos- 
soms the bank of her ^yourite hazel copse, but she 
heard her fether's voice, and ran quickly back : he 
told her that her husband was waiting for her. ** Oh, 
my dear father," said Lucy, as he pressed her arm 
to his side, ^ now I am going to leave you, I am ao 
that I shall not attend to all your advice, and 
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prove unworthy of your tender care and kindness to 
me." " My very dear girl," replied the old clergy- 
man, " you have been a dutiful child ; I, who never 
flattered you, declare so ; I think God will enable 
you to be a good wife : you may expect trials, we 
all must ; but while you trust in Him, he will never 
leave you, nor forsake you ; remember that * God is 
a God that hideth himself;' but * God is love.' " 
The two old servants were standing* near the door, to 
see Miss Lucy as long as they could ; and she shook 
hands affectionately with them both. Again and 
again did she kiss her parents and sisters. At last 
she took her husband's hand, and said, " Dear Wil- 
liam, you will love me the better, for being so very 
sorry: I am quite ready now." She could not 
speak when she looked from the windows as they 
drove away, and she tried to smile, but it was one of 
those smiles which brought tears. They arrived late 
in the evening at Birchin-lane, where Mr. Morton, 
resided. The door was opened by a respectable, 
middle-aged woman, who had lived with him since 
his arrival in town. Every thing was neat, the 
house had been freshly painted for her reception, and 
a fire was blazing in the comfortable parlour. Lucy 
felt very tired, but she saw that every thing had been 
prepared for her with more than common attention : 
she shook off her fatigue and languor, and sat down, 
cheerfully, to make tea for her husband. In the 
presence of Mary, the servant, she admired the neat- 
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ness and cleanliness of the house. Mary was one of 
those persons who possess a kind heart and a bad 
temper : she had been out of humour, because her 
new mistress had delayed her journey for a few days, 
and because she had waited for her, and the house 
had been prepared for her reception in vain ; but 
she could not resist the smile with which Lucy, after 
her long, fatiguing journey, greeted her, and sur- 
veyed the apartment which she had arranged. She 
went down stairs, saying to herself; " Well, I think 
there will be some pleasure in waiting on my young 
mistress : I feel as if I could not be cross with her.*' 
Mary, however, was often cross ; but Lucy was 
always gentle, but as firm as she was gentle ; so that 
Mary soon learnt not only to love, but to respect 
and look up to her young mistress. Many months 
glided away ; Lucy was still very happy in her small 
house, with the few hours she enjoyed of her hus- 
band's society. Morton was not wanting in good 
sense, but he was not without a share of that false 
shame about residing in the unfashionable quarter 
of the town which has become so common to the 
merchants of London. His business prospered, and 
he allowed himself to be too much elated by it. He 
began to think of moving to the west end of the 
town. " Lucy," said he, one evening, " I have 
been thinking, that now I am become richer, there 
is no occasion for us to remain in this dull house ; 
suppose we were to remove to the other end of the 
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town? I caB*t bear your being shut up here all 
day." ^^ But, my dear William, I don't mind being 
abut up ; and I am not dull ; the city agrees per* 
fectly well with us. If we were ill, perhaps it might 
be better to remove ; you have no fotiguing walk 
now, after a wearisome day. And, while the count- 
ing house is so near me, I have more of your so- 
ciety. If <m my account you wish to go, really, 
would rather remain here, always near you." Wil- 
liam agreed that it would be much pleasanter to re- 
main near her, and the plan was given up. Lucy 
passed her mornings in reading and working ; she 
seldom played till the evening, when her husband 
joined her, as she feared the sound of her piano-forte 
might disturb those beneath her. She paid and re- 
ceived but few visits, for she was very happy in 
vemaimi^ quietly at home with her husband. Lucy 
was an attentive observer ; and she saw with anxiety, 
tibat as winter approached there was a sort of as- 
sumed cheerfulness in William's manner, which he 
was at times unable to sustain : she could not account 
loT it ; nsa could she imagine why he was less with 
hev than f<H'merly. One night she had, as usual, 
hsard the counting-house shut up, and she knew that 
att the clerks had gone ; but still William remained 
below ; she waited longer for him than she had ever 
doDA before ; and at lengthy she hardly knew why, 
she became uneasy. Leaving the parlour door partly 
open, she softly descended the stairs, and was about 
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to enter the office, when, through a small window in 
the door, she perceived Morton sitting* alone at hit 
desk, leaning his head on his hands, with a counte- 
nance which seemed fixed in an expression of utter 
wretchedness. The desk was closed, no papers were 
lying on it, the candles had half burnt away, and 
their dim light, and long crusted wicks, declared 
that he had long remained in that gloomy position. 
Lucy said nothing ; she returned, even more quietly, 
to her parlour, and when her husband joined her, she 
was more than usually affectionate in her delicate 
attentions to him. For some time his affectionate 
cheerfulness lasted ; he asked his wife to play, but, 
on turning her head, she saw that he was lost in sad 
reflections^ leaning against the chimney-piece. She 
left the piano-forte and went up to him, taking his 
hand, and looking up into his face, with one of those 
looks of pure, tender love, which only a wife cap be- 
stow, " My dearest William,'* she said, " I cannot 
be deceived, you are very unhappy ; and to see you 
thus, makes me wretched. Will you confide in me ? 
I do not ask from curiosity, but from real affection ; 
I can bear anything but this dreadful doubt, indeed 
I can. You will tell me every thing, William ?" 
He had, at first, tried to laugh ; but he then turned 
mournfully away, and Lucy heard him sob convul- 
sively : she approached nearer to him, and gently 
threw her arms round his neck. Poor Morton could 
not restrain his grief any longer ; but, leaning his 
I 
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liead oa her shoulder, he sobbed aloud : Lucy wept 
too, but she quietly wiped away her tears, and stifled 
the choking anguish, that seemed to rise up into her 
throat, though die was unable to conceal from her 
hnsbajid, how violently she tremUed. After a litde 
time, William became more composed ; he looked 
1^, kissed his wife's pale cheek, and said, ^M am a 
4nd child, Lucy ; but I will not give way so again. 
I haire acted lu^ustly and ungenerously towards you, 
in coflMealing any thing ; but you shall hear why I 
am so unhappy, and you will learn how to bear it 
jil."— " Oh yes, yes,'* replied his wife, ** we diall 
learn to bear it all : ' God, is a God diat hideth him- 
ssif ; but God is lore.' How, my own William, can 
omr trust in Ood be prored, without its meeting with 
some trial ?" She left off speaking, for her husband 
appeared calmer ; and she listened to his account of 
Ihe manner in which his afiairs had suddenly become 
so involved, that ruin was inevitable. She felt very 
deeply, aU t^ time her husband was speddng ; but 
she cmtHHiafiy kept the remembrance of Crod's gra- 
cie«s promise uppermost in her miiid. Morton had 
vatohed lier countenance with the most earnest at- 
tention ; and saw, with bitter grief, the expressions 
of auiprtse and woe that passed over it ; but, as the 
eloads passed 4vrer, they also passed away, and the 
sunskine of the soul alone remained. In a short 
tune, the spirit of the true Christian bad become re- 
signed) cheerful, and resolv«d ; »he gazed tenderly 
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on her husband, aod then half raised her eyes to- 
wards heaven, as he finished speaking, while the 
wordi^ *^ God is loye,'* faintly escaped from her lips. 
" What is to be done ?" inquired William.— >* Oh ! 
every thing is to be done ; nothing is to be left un- 
dooe, or at least untried,'* she answ^ed : ^' we miist 
endeavour to be very calm, very diligent, and very 
hioqiirablo: it is God's will that we should be 
tned^f let us pray, that, with the trial, he will afibrd 
us the means of rising superior to it. To-night you 
must go to bed early, and endeavour to compose 
yotlrVmii^ ^ suid to-morrow, you must try to use 
every exertion, whkh our present situation requires." 
At an early hour they retired, but Lucy was detained 
bebw some time after her husband : she remained 
stili loB^ei ^ to read in the book where, in every 
S(unrowv-3b0 had: acquired strength and consolation; 
and as s&e softly opened the door of the bed-room, 
tbinkii^ that her husband had been long in bed, she 
was surprised to find him sitting up, still undressed, 
and intently occupied, she supposed in reading. His 
back was towards the door, but as he looked round 
at her approach, a pensive smile lighted up his fea< 
tares, amd he said, <^ I have been taking youi adU 
vice, my love ; I have been seeking composure, and 
I have not sought in vain. Every word that I read 
is peace to my soul ; read here, dear Lucy,-^* As 
many as I love, I rebuke and chasten : be zealous, 
therefore, and repent.' This and the piecediag 
I 2 
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verges seem really to allude to my situation : ^ Be- 
cause thou sayest, I am rich, and increased with 
goods, and have need of nothing ; and knowest not, 
that thou art wretched, and miserable, and poor, and 
blind, and naked.' I have said thus, to my soul ; 
and I have not felt, that, with all my riches, with all 
my self-sufficiency, I was really poor, and blind, and 
naked. Then this verse, * counsel thee, to buy gold 
tried in the fire, that thou may'st be rich ; and white 
garments, that thou may'st be clothed.' Oh, how 
rery beautiful ! God, the God of heaven, Jesus, the 
forgiving, gracious Saviour, deigns to counsel. He 
who can command." — ^They both arose the next 
morning much composed and refreshed. Morton 
went down early to the counting-house, and Lucy 
soon followed him thither (for the clerks never at- 
tended before breakfast) ; 'M do not understand 
business," she said, *' but I have quite time to do 
whatever you will employ me about." She was 
determined to be useful, and Morton soon found she 
could assist him very essentially. 

After breakfast she employed herself for some 
time in copying letters for him ; just as they were 
finished, the friend before mentioned, a Miss Nugent, 
entered : she was an old maiden lady, related to 
many noble families, and first cousin to Lucy's 
mother. Not having permission to speak of her 
husband's situation, Lucy was silent, when Miss 
Nugent said, *« I have heard, my dear, that your 
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hasband is mined; is th« report tme ?'* The en- 
trance of Morton, put an end to Lucy's embarrass- 
ment ; he frankly answered that the report was quite 
true. ** You have been very candid with me, my 
young friend," said Miss Nugent, *^ another person 
might have feared to trust an old woman, and would, 
perhaps, have prevaricated : I am not come as an 
intruder, but to ask if I can be of any use ; would 
Mrs. Morton come, for a short time, to my house ?" 
** thank you, thank you," replied Morton : •* do, 
dear Lucy, accept this kind offer ; I will really exert 
myself as a man, and I will try to prove m3rself a 
Christian too ;" he added, in a low voice. — *^ You 
are, indeed, kind, my dear madam," said Lucy, 
* bat I cannot leave my William : I don't stay to 
watch you ; I don't doubt you, my love," she added, 
taming to her husband, ** but with you I can bear 
any thing ; when away from you, I cannot answer 
so well for my fortitude ; I feel quite prepared. 
Where, in the hour of misfortune, should a wife be, 
but near her best earthly support, a feitfaful and af- 
fectionate husband? No, no, I cannot go away. 
Promise me, William," said she, with a beseeching 
smile, fondly clasping his arm, ** promise me that I 
shall remain with you." — Lucy did not go ! 

That evening Morton's name was in the Gazette ; 

some speculations which he had engaged in, with an 

apparent certainty of success, had failed, and he was 

a bankrupt : that evening, however, Morton and his 

1 3 
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wife were busily employed till a late hour. They 
gave up no time to useless lamentation, but they 
were, like seamen, exerting themselves to the last, 
in a sinking vessel : they thought that it could never 
be useless to perform their duty ; and many hours 
of bitter regret were spared them by their unwearied 
assiduity. They were, at the same time, attentive 
to their health, and endeavoured to compose their 
minds, that they might be better enabled to be use- 
ful. Lucy was still as attentive as ever to all her 
duties : a common observer would have perceived 
no difference, for she was only a little paler ; her 
house was as well regulated, and her dress as ele- 
gantly neat, as in happier times. She endeavoured 
to give way in nothing ; and, being very watchful, 
she was usually successful. A young and delicate 
female, bearing up against the storms of misfortune, 
is a beautiful sight : she is not out of her element. 
Where could the peaceful halcyon appear so lovely 
as on the raging water ! I could not pity such a 
person, admiration and respect should alone be felt. 
^* An unwise man doth not understand this, and a 
fool doth not well consider it ;'* but it is a divinely 
attested truth, *' that whom the Lord loveth, he 
ehasteneth.*' 

Lucy accompanied her husband when he went to 
surrender his property at Guildhall ; and while she 
sat, anxiously waiting his return, in a coach at the 
door, two persons came out, and stood very near, 
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talking. She heard her husband*s name frequently 
mentioned by them. One of them, an elderly man, 
said, ^* Ah, I never thought that young Morton 
would get on well, with his high notions and ob- 
stinacy ; and then, too, the speculating fool must 
marry a girl without a farthing.*' Lucy could not 
bear this, she coughed loudly ; they turned and per- 
ceived her, before she could throw herself back in 
the coach. Morton did not return ; and supposing 
the two gentlemen were gone, Lucy sat, half lost in 
thought, vacantly gazing towards the door, whence 
she expected her husband to proceed. Morton joined 
her, and, as they drove away, she saw the elder gen- 
tleman standing near the gateway : she felt that he 
must have been looking at her, for he coloured deep- 
ly, as he slowly turned away, and an expression 
crossed over his countenance, which said to her, 
" Poor thing ! I did not know you were his wife." 
This old man was a rich banker ; he was slightly 
acquainted with Morton, but he had been struck 
with the countenance of Lucy, and walked home 
quite ashamed of himself, for having unintentionally 
hurt her feelings. He could speak of nothing, but 
that pale, sweet countenance, which not even a shade 
of angler had darkened at his cruel remark, and 
which had been so illumined at the return of Morton 
to the coach. He lay awake part of the night ; for 
the remembrance of Lucy incessantly haunted his 
mind. At eleven the next morning, Mr. Johnston 
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was at Morton's door. He conversed some time 
with him, and found, that he was not so much to be 
blamed, as he had supposed. He told him, how he 
had spoken in Lucy's presence, and begged to be 
introduced to her. Lucy was in her chamber, but 
at her husband's request, she instantly came down. 
** Madam," said the old man, <* I must have seemed 
an old brute yesterday, but I heartily beg your par- 
don : I think you will forgive me." She replied to 
Mr. Johnston, with a smile, which he thought even 
more beautiful than the one with which she welcomed 
her husband on the preceding day. Before they 
parted, Mr. Johnston had contrived to offer Morton 
a considerable sum of money, but Morton declined it, 
saying, " I am young and healthy. Sir ; and I can 
work ; if you can give me any emplo3rment for the 
present, I should be truly grateful. 1 cannot incur 
another debt, which I may be unable to discharge." 
Mr. Johnston admired the principle, which he could 
hardly understand. He had never been refused be- 
fore, when he had offered to lend money : he became 
deeply interested for his new friends, and he did not 
f>rget them. He was requested, some time after, by 
bis brother, io recommend some person who could 
take charge of confidential letters over land to India ; 
a considerable sum was oflfered, and every expmise 
was promised to be paid, to render the fetigues and 
dangers of the journey more tolerable. 

Mr. Johnston took the letter to Morton, and giving 
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it to him to peruse, said, *' I know your character 
and principles ; you may, if you please, accept this 
oflfer." — " I must decline it, sir," replied Morton. 
"Decline what?" inquired Lucy, who was sitting* 
at work near the window ; she had alternately gazed 
at the countenances of her husband and Mr. John- 
ston. "May I see that letter?" WiUiam gave 
it to her, but his hand trembled, and he turned away. 
Lucy, as she read it, leaned her head down over the 
paper, and, at last, she let it fall ; but, in stooping to 
pick up the letter, she pressed the handkerchief to 
her eyes, which she had been hemming ; and the 
tears, she had feared would overflow, were not dis- 
covered as she returned the letter to her husband ; 
** I would not have him refuse this kind ofier," said 
she. William was desirous of refusing it at once : 
he cotdd not bear the mere idea of leaving his wife. 
" Would Mr. Johnston wait till this evening," asked 
Lucy, " for a decisive answer ? " He consented, 
and soon left them. William was desirous at once, 
to state his reasons, and convince his wife that he 
ought not to go. She felt then quite unable to re- 
sist even his wishes, much less his arguments ; she 
requested him to leave her for a short time, and re- 
tired to her chamber to pray, for she felt that a real 
sorrow had, at length, visited her, and that the time 
was come when her heart was indeed to be tried. 
And let it be remembered, that to such persons the 
trial was doubly severe. To any one, the parting 
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from another^ whose society mere habit had endear- 
ed, would be sorrowfal ; but Lucy and her huabaad 
were no common lovers. Their congeniality of 
tastes, their increased delight in each other's society, 
every thing had heightened their afiection, and re- 
ligion had sanctified that afiection, during .the triak 
they had so lately undergone. 

Lucy, was also, about to become a motiier ; and 
to lose her husband, at such a time, was doubly 
afflicting : but as she thought of all this, she only feU 
the greater necessity of entire cowfidenet in God« 
She met her husband, prepared to conquer, where 
the victory half brdie her heart. Morton Aougbl 
hi was also prepared, and determined to remain with 
her : but after muck consultation, it was agreed that 
it was Morton's duty to go. 

The settlement of Morton's afl^rs was neariy 
finii^d, and his creditors had allowed him to leave 
England ; he had accepted the prqposal of Mr. John- 
ston, and he had often determined to break his reao^ 
hition and remain with his wife : but Lucy, though 
daily more sad and pale, was still firm, assuring him 
that when he was once gone, she should soon become 
more resigned to his absence. She did not feel 
nearly resigned, however, she felt quite sick at heart 
as she stood over the packages, where all her neat- 
ness and ingenuity had been exercised, to put every 
thing in the smallest compass ; and as she sat next 
him, on that last evening, how vainly did she strive to 
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speak aad smile ! she could only gaze on liim, and 
think, till a deeply drawn sigh recalled her to herself. 
Who has not, on the mournful last evening, read orer 
every featuro vrith future despair, and felt that re- 
membrances would intrude to make the heart doably 
wretched— remembrances of things, so trivial, that 
they are only regretted because, at the time they had 
occurred, the morrow was noi dreaded? "Well!" 
said Lucy to herself, as they sat down by the bright 
dre, at an early hour, " I have this whoie evemng with 
him ; ' ' bat die whofte evening passed away ; and, as 
she knelt afterwards to her prayers, she codd only 
hang down her head and weep. She thought k 
would be impossible to sleep, but she did sleep, to 
w^e, alas ! to that sense of misery, which, when the 
anxious mind has been, as it were stnpified with grief, 
is so dreadful ! William was standing near her, quite 
dressed ; his kiss had awakened her, though he had 
been tempted to leave her in her quiet sleep, and had 
kissed her very sofdy. She started up, and guessed 
his intention ; *< O William ! " she exclaimed, " yen 
would not kave we in this manner ? I was very weak 
last night, but you shall see that I can exert myself; 
you may go down, for I am sure you will not leave 
me, as if I should act unbecondngly, and only dis« 
tress yen and myself." Lucy was soon ceady to join 
her husband ; she feH, as she threw open the win* 
dew, ^nd bveathed the fresh morning air, greally cons* 
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posed ; aud repeated to herself, <' Though heaTiness 
may endure for the night, yet joy cometh in the 
morning.'* She put into her husband's hand, at 
parting, her own small Bible, and a written paper. 

As soon as Morton was gone, Lucy began to em- 
ploy herself very busily ; and though at times she 
started up with some agonizing recollection, and 
burst into tears, her mind became gradually calmer. 
She passed much of her time at first, in writing, for 
she found that her pen could easily be made to ex- 
press every succession of thought which passed over 
her mind ; while in reading, it was difficult and often 
impossible, to follow the idea of an author writing 
with different feelings firom her own. This was 
never the case, however, with the Bible, where every 
mind can find some allusion to its situation, at every 
time ; where the God, who breathed into man, and 
he became a living soul, has given his divine inspi- 
ration to every page. Poor Lucy was very weak, 
but I am not speaking of a Stoic, but a woman en- 
dued with all the anxieties and weakne'Sses of a 
woman ; but of a Christian, who, though pierced 
with many sorrows, still looks up, through her grief, 
for that consolation which never faileth. In her was 
blended a woman's feeble qualities with a Christian's 
hope, a Christian's want of selfishness ! and surely 
the tears of such a person would not have been 
despised by Him who wept over the departed 
Lazarus. 
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MortoB, after parting from his wife, was contin- 
QaUy engaged, till he reached the ship which was to 
convey tain from Eng^land. He stood on the deck, 
and looked wistfully on his native shores till they 
Med away, and all was sea and sky around him. 
The laeC glimpse of his dear home had vanished ; 
and, wtdi a heavy heart, he descended to his cabin, 
to peraaOy again, the paper which Lucy had given 
him. It is very delightful to read over and over, 
when no one present cares about us, the language 
of tiie tme, emistant heart, which is never indiffer- 
rat to orar slightest feeling^. Morton read as M^ 
lows>-*» 

^ I thought, my dearest William, that 1 could say 
so 9inch to yo«, before we parted, but now 1 cannot 
—I am so very much confused by grief, that, when 
I see you, I forget it all ; now that I am writing, 
ej^xk ¥nriting to you, my thoughts and feelings are 
all so mii^led together. I know that when my 
letter and you are gone, I shall remember many 
Anngs I meant to say, and did not. Dear William, 
am I not presuming in writing a letter of advice to 
you ? Something tells me that a wife should not claim 
the right of directing ; but my foolish heart whispers 
that you will not be displeased with my motives ; 
and, indeed, I don't claim any right ; I only love 
you very nuclv so diat I can't help risking your 
diapleasnre, by declaring my sentiments. Would not 
a wife be blamed^ who, in my situation particularly, 

K 
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neglected to make every possible provision for her 
husband's bodily comforts ? Surely, the wife acts 
rightly, who proves, that, to her, the soul of that 
husband is most valuable. Don't be afraid, my kind 
William, that I am going to give you a great deal of 
my advice, after this long preamble. I am only 
going to tell you what I think, and what I can only 
think about ; for, in speaking of religion, I am very 
fearful to injure the divine cause I am pleading for : 
smow must be touched only by delicately clean fin- 
gers, if we would preserve its dazzling whiteness 
unsullied. It is the same with religion, but I must 
speak, and may God, who sees my intentions, give 
his blessing to them. You are going, my beloved 
husband, into countries, where the name of our Sa- 
viour is unknown or disregarded — where, perhaps, 
the only temple for his worship may be your own 
weak heart; guard then the issues of that heart: 
watch, and pray that it may be made pure and holy : 
and never forget God in a strange land. Be like 
Abdiel, whose simple, faithful character, we have so 
often admired : 

" * His loyality he kept, his loye, his zeal ; 
Nor number, nor example, with turn wrought, 
To swerve from truth, or change bis constant mind ; 
Though single.* 

" Though single, yes, dearest, with every temp- 
tation around you; depending not on your own 
strength, — ^in what trials can that avail, if not divine- 
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ly assisted ? How can one poor mortal oppose an 
invisible spirit, who is ever on the watch, to enter 
into the heart and corrupt it ?— one, who seduced the 
once pure Eve !— one, who presumed to tempt the 
Son of God ? With such an enemj, man must fall : 
he is every way unprepared, by his own power, to 
resist his ghostly enemy. But if ** God be for us, 
who can be against us ?" " The angel of the Lord 
tarrieth round about them that fear him, and deliver- 
eth them." My best beloved, let religion possess 
the first place in your every thought and action, it 
win not consent to hold a second place. It must be 
no theory, but practice ; it must be every thing, or 
nothing. Too many, alas ! act as if they thought 
that there are occasions, when the precepts of Scrip- 
ture may be disregarded, there are none* I speak 
in decided terms — ^but I speak truth. I do not for- 
get, dear husband, that I am a feeble woman ; but I 
remember, that my soul loves you, and, feeling as I 
do, I cannot speak otherwise. Oh ! I don't wish to 
appear superior ! 1 don't pretend to eloquence ; but 
I would touch your heart with that pure and glorious 
truth — ^with that joyful hope which now ** makes me, 
indeed, reckon the sufferings of the present time, as 
not worthy to be compared with the glory which 
shall be revealed in us." — " Hope, that is seen, is 
not hope ; but if we hope for that which we see not, 
then do we, with patience, wait for it," How far 
we shall soon be separated ! you will be where every 
K 2 
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thin^ around is different, in another quarter of this 
immense world ; foot, with God, this immense world 
is but a little speck, and God will be with us both at 
the same time ; we may both be kneeling to Him at 
the same hour, and, to Him, we shall appear very 
near to each other. Think how 1 shall feel repaid, 
by your return, for all my sorrows, and be careful of 
your health ; I promise you never to neglect mine, 
but, should we never meet again on earth, accept 
this feint expression of my gratitude, dearest, most 
affectionate husband. It is not wrong to speak thus, 
for who knows what may be the will of the Almigh- 
. ty : should this be our last parting, we must not 
i?^ murmur. To say that I love you, and pray for you, 
would only be repeating what you are assured of; to 
say how 1 love you, how earnestly I implore the 
blessings of our Heavenly Father for you, would be 
impossible. To his care I commit you. May he 
keep, and bless you for His dear Son's sake. 

" Your devoted wife, 

" Lucy Morton." 

This paper was read with delight by Morton, who. 
felt that it made him more reconciled to his separa*» 
tion from Lucy ; it also relieved his mind from many 
fears on her account ; for it made him more confi- 
dent in her affection, and in his reliance on the di* 
vino care to which he had left her. Unwilling to 
add to her father's expenses, Lucy declined his ear- 
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ifest request, that she would allow him to come for 
her, and take her back with him to Cornwall. He 
was Rowing old ; the journey was expensive ; be- 
sides, she had plans which would oblige her to return 
to London immediately after her confinement : she 
accepted, therefore, the repeated invitation of Miss 
Nugent, and became her guest Having attended 
unremittingly to her health and spirits, it was in the 
cakiest and most resigned state that Lucy felt the 
time approaching when her life would be in danger, 
and when, perhaps, her life might not be spared. She 
prepared as for her death ; but she suffered little, 
and became Ae mother of a fine girl. In her grati- 
tude to the Almighty, she could not even think a 
murmar that WiUiam was not gazing with her at his 
child ; and as she saw the little in^t lie smiling on 
her bosom, and felt, for the first time, the pressure of 
its soft lips, her heart glowed with love and gratitude. 
Lucy soon recovered from her confinement ; and, 
when she had weaned her child, she informed Miss 
Nugent of her determination to go out as a daily go- 
vern^. Her kind friend pressed her repeatedly to 
remain with her ; but Lucy felt that it was necessary 
for her to depend on herself. She refused also the 
ofier of Mr. Johnston to pay her a small annuity till 
her husband's return, declaring that his success in 
India, though probable, was not certain ; and that she 
could not accept, what she had no reasonable expec- 
tation of being able to return. She was perfectly 
K 3 
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well, and she possessed principles which urged her to 
make &e best use of her own powers : she had also 
the good sense to begin her labours immediately. 
One request^ however, she could not refuse ; Mary, 
the excellent servant who had been discharged when 
her mistress gave up her house, came to her, and 
entreated to be taken back. " I know you better 
than a strange servant, ma*am," said she, ** and you 
know me : though I have often been cross, I believe 
1 have been always honest. I love my master, and 
I love you, as if you were my own children ; and I 
told my master that 1 would never forsake you. I'd 
come to you for as little wages as any young girl 
you could hire, and I'd rather come for nothing, if 
you'd let me." Lucy hesitated ; whilst she was 
doubting, the remembrance of Mary's hasty temper 
occurred to her, and involuntarily she looked earn- 
estly at her child, who was sleeping in her arms : she 
feared that Mary had perceived what was passing in 
her mind, and she blushed deeply. Mary had per- 
ceived it, and she coloured too, and said, '^ Ah ! 
ma'am, I know you are doubting about my shcfcking 
temper, and that sweet baby, you are afraid to leave 
her with me ; but, ma'am, I'll promise you, and God 
will help me, to be very gentle with her. Only try 
me, and if you don't find that I am a very kind 
nurse, then turn me away, and that will punish me." 
"My, good Mary," answered Lucy, " I will not 
treat you as I could not bear to be treated myself. 
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nor have the false pride to refuse you ; but I am 
very poor, and can only try to be able to keep you 
with me. Will you take the baby for a little time ?" 
she added, putting the infant into Mary*s arms as she 
left the room. Lucy had really no reason that called 
her away, but with the feelings of a truly delicate 
mind, she wished to prove to Mary that she trusted 
her. Mary quite understood her ; for persons of her 
disposition have usually superior quickness iu com- 
prehending every little shght, and every delicate 
attention. 

Lucy soon removed to her lodgings ; and, at Miss 
Nugent's recommendation, she gave daily instruc- 
tions in several families. The exertion was frequently 
wearying ; but, after her long walks, often through 
rain and snow, she always found her little girl healthy 
and smiling, and she could not murmur. That win- 
ter, she received letters from her husband, informing 
her that he had been offered a very advantageous 
situation, and had accepted it ; he could not, there- 
fore, return home for some years. 

Ltlcy had just taken off her cloak one evening, 
having been very fatigued by a cold wet walk, when 
a message was brought, that Miss Nugent was ill, 
and wished to see her; she instantly obeyed the 
summons, and consented to her poor friend's en- 
treaties to remain with her. Lucy became sincerely 
attached to her amiable friend; the gentleness and 
firm piety with which she bore a long and severe 
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illness, only added to the trials which Lucy under- 
went, for Miss Nugent died. She had lived on a life 
annuity, but she had left every thing she could to 
Lucy ; a house in one of the principal streets at 
Bath, and one hundred pounds. 

Lucy deliberated long ; but at last she decided on 
removing to Bath, and setting up in business there as 
a milliner. 

It would be needless to speak of the difficulties 
which Lucy struggled against and surmounted ; she 
was, however, after a few years, surprisingly success- 
ful. Her sister EUinor had left home to join her ; 
and the unwearied industry of these two sisters 
would hardly have been credited. While all around 
them was elegance, and even affluence, they alone 
were ever simple and frugal. They did not indulge 
in one selfish expense ; their charity, however, was 
so universal, that they could not prevent its being 
celebrated. Mr. Johnston was highly connected; 
he had many friends at Bath, and Lucy was every 
where recommended : her taste was so admired, that 
she became &shionable ; and when her character 
and story were known, she became generally loved 
and respected. 

The education of her daughter was her chief de- 
light: she had, when a daily governess, regretted 
being obliged to leave Edith, then a little infant ; 
for she thought even the first months of her child's 
life an important time. How much after-trouble 
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might be spared, if mothers would watch over the 
minds of their infants, directly they begin to notice 
surrounding objects; if fretfuinesi were instantly 
soothed : *^ the sympathies, even of infants, are 
quick, and powerfully affected by the manner, looks, 
and tones of voice of those around them ; though the 
minds ci children, as their bodies, are not to be 
forced ; we are to follow the leadings of nature, ^ to 
go her pace.' " Edith had the advantage of ^< those 
which are the golden hours of childhood, diose which 
are spent in the society of a good mother :*' she be- 
came an affectionate, obedient child. 

Year after year did Lucy receive accounts of her 
husband's increasing prosperity. At length the pe- 
riod of his return approached : he wrote to tell her 
he had taken his passage for England in the Mow- 
bray Castle ; but many ships, which had sailed with 
her, had arrived ; the Mowbray Castle was not 
among them. One morning Lucy looked, as she 
had long anxiously done, at the shipping accounts in 
the newspaper ; the Mowbray Castle was mentioned, 
but, alas ! it was wrecked. Morton, however, was 
not lost : he and one or two of the crew were pre- 
served ; he, indeed, had brought the news of the 
wreck to England, and she soon received the news 
of his safety from his own lips. 

" How true, how very true, were my father's part- 
ing words !" said Lucy, ^ * God is a God that hideth 
himself; but, God is love.' "— c. b. tayler, m.a. 
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tRf^t tStntiiijiOtl}. 



Night droppM her pall. O'er moor and lea 

Loud swept the rushing gale, 
And louder roar'd the troubled sea ; 

The shrouded moon beam'd pale, 
And dimly, with the stars on high, 
Look'd timid through the stormy sky. 

I wander'd on the shore, and heard 

The strife of wind and wave ; 
The wild scream of the lone sea-bird. 

Beside her rocky cave, 
In which a cold and murky gloom 
Fjrown'd dark and cheerless as the tomb. 

Huge rocks scowl'd o'er the cave below. 

Hark ! — ^from its prison drear — 
A voice, like one from a heart of woe, 

Bursts on my startled ear ! 
In tones which, heard but once, remain 
Like thoughts of unremitted pain. 

I sought the cavern— enter 'd there 
As from the struggling moon. 
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Pass'd a dark cloud, while softly fair 

Her beams uncumber'd shone ; 
And, gleaming in the lonely cave, 
Reveal'd a sight would daunt the brave ! — 

Against the cold and barren rock 

LeanM a huge swarthy form ; 
His fearful scowl bespoke the shock, 

The dread, the inward storm. 
That sweeps the mighty waves which roll 
Tumultuous o*er the troubled soul. 

Lurk'd horror in his louring eye ; 

His brow was scath'd with pain. 
As though a fire, that could not die, 

Were withering up his brain ! 
His livid lips, and blighting breath. 
Sent forth the pestilence of death ! 

A ghastly hue spread o'er his cheek. 

As turned his eye on one 
Who sat beside him, pale and weak, 

A Maiden, woe-begone ; 
From whose swoln eyes the scalding tears 
Fell, and must fall through changeless years ! 

Her cheek was blanched, yet coldly fair ; 

Her trembling bosom rose 
With sighs, as though a serpent there 

Had poison' d its repose ; 
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And bitter hours to come might bring 
Fresh venom to its ceaseless sting. 

Oh ! it was more than grief, to trace 

The dark, deep lines of care 
That mark'd her pallid brow and face. 

And stamp'd them with despair I — 
Joy from her throbbing heart had fled. 
Where all, save hope and fear, were dead.-* 

I marrelPd that the gentle JVfaid 
Should dwell with one so stern : 

Then long'd my soul, yet half-afraid, . 
Her name, her fate, to leam :— 

** Maiden, why dwell'st thou thus with one. 

Whom all that see would fear, and shun ? 

<* Leave that mis-shapen, monstrous form ! 

Seek the green earth with me ; 
Come to my home, where lours no storm."— 

" Stranger it may not be : 
Alas ! from Him I ne'er can sever. 
Together link'd, we're link'd for ev«r ! 

** Yes ! through the countless ages past, 
O'er earth and boundless main, 

Our hapless fates together cast. 
Our only birthright pain. 

We've waader'd fiwr, o'er ev'ry cUme, 

Since Man could note the flight of time. 
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** The east, the west, the north, the south, 

Together we have ranged, 
Through winter' scold, and summer's drouth. 

Yet ne'er to be estranged ! — 
I loathe my gaunt companion's heart. 
Yet feel the curse,— we cannot part !" 

She ceased, and from her ejes ag^ain 

Burst forth the swelling tears ; 
The hot blood, gushing o'er her brain. 

Went like a flame that sears : 
While throbb'd her breast with boding dread, 
To all that wins and charms us dead. 

" Tell me," I cried, " your names— -your race ?" 

The maiden's tearful eye 
Rose slowly to my burning face. 

As came the brief reply : 
While flash'd the Monster's eyes with fire, 
As thus he spoke with scorn and ire : — 

** Mortal, depart ! thou see'st the bane 
That poisons all the springs of life ! 

We were, we are, we shall remain 
The Undivided, though at strife ! — 

Ag yesterday, to-day, to-morrow. 

Thou know'st us, mortal— Sin and Sorrow." 

J. 31RD, ESQ. 
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ISotiaparte— <seEteUitioton« 



^'V^^^^^V^^^^^^k^h'^ "^ 



Sir R. Newdigate's Engliah verse prize, which had been gained by Mr. 
Amould, of Wedham, was read by him on the occa^on of the recent 
Installation of the Duke of Wellington at Oxford, from the rostrum. 
The subject is " The Hospice of St Bernard." The beaniiful senthuents 
and the polished and elegant numbers of the writer, were applauded 
highly by the whole audience. The following passage is surpassingly 
beautiful : — 



But when the lamp burns faintly, and the guest 
Seeks his low cell, and homely couch of rest. 
Dim with the mists of time before his eyes. 
Majestic forms of other days arise, 
And to his ear the night-winds waft along 
Names that have lived in story or in song. 

Once more the foe of Rome, from height to height. 
Cheers his dark host, impatient for the fight. 
And where yon plains expand in boundless gloom. 
He bids them seek an empire or a tomb. 
With nodding plumes, bright helms, and glittering 

spears, 
Lo ! Gaul's great emperor leads his knightly peers ; 
Hush'd is their iron tramp, and moonbeams dim 
Show'r on each ghastly brow and mail-clad limb. 
He too is there, who, slain on victory's day. 
Besides their altar sleeps, the young Dessaix ; 
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And there his chief, whose name of terror spread 
Wide o'er the world, and shook mankind with dread, 
Curhs his proud steed, and waves his warriors on 
To Piedmont's vales, yet " bright with Lodi's sun ;" 
Unlike the despot Lord of after days. 
Youth on his cheek, and ardour in his gaze ; 
£'en now his spirit, from the fields of fight. 
The shout of triumph hears, the rush of flight. 
As from Marengo's plain, " th' invading horde" 
Flies the keen vengeance of his conqu'ring sword ; 
Chang'd is his brow, what loftier visions roll. 
What dreams of empire crowd upon his soul ! 
Lo ! prostrate nations tremble at his sway. 
Kings quail before him — ^Thrones in dust decay ; 
Dominion crowns what conquest has begun. 
And Fortune, smiling on her favourite son. 
Wreathes round his tyrant brow the glittering toy. 
Her fatal dower, that shines but to destroy. 

If, in that hour of pride, and fervid youth. 
Such were his dreams, mankind has mourned their 

truth; 
O'er seas of blood his sun of glory rose. 
And sunk, at length, 'mid tempest to repose. 
When on that field, where last the eagle soar'd. 
War's mightier master wielded Britain's sword ; 
And the dark soul, a world could scarce subdue, 
Bent to thy genius — Chief of Waterloo ! 



L 2 
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Cfie UeH ititig^0 WUmning. 



Historians relate that the death of William Rufos, in the New Forest, 
was preceded by sereral predictions clearly announcing his fitte. The 
statement in the second line of this piece, that the hunt commenced at 
nooit, is in accordance with the fact. 



With hound and horn the wide New Forest mng. 

When the Red William at the bright noon^-day. 
Girt by his glittering train, to saddle sprung. 

And to the chase spurr'd forth his gallant g^rey : 
O'er hilly o'er dale, the hunters held their track ; 

But that grey courser, fleeter than the wind. 
Was foremost still — and as the king look'd back. 

Save Tyrrell, all were far and fer behind. 
Slow through a distant pass the train defiled ; 

Alone the king rode on — when in mid coarse 
Lo ! rush'd across his path a figure wild. 

And on his bridle-rein with giant force 
Seized — then swift pointing to a blighted oak. 
Thus to th' astonish' d king in words of thunder spoke. 

** Curb thy race of headlong speed. 
Backward, backward turn thy steed ! 
Death is on thy onward track. 
Turn, oh turn, thy courser back ! 



iC 
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See'st thou, king ! yon aged tree ; 
Blighted now, alas ! like me ? 
Once it bloomed in strong^ and pride. 
And my cottage stood beside. 

'Till, on Hastings* fatal field, 
England's balefbl doom was seal'd ; 
'TiR Ibe Saxon stoop'd to own 
Nennan Lord on EngHsfa throne. 

Where the forest holds domain. 
Then were fields of golden grain, 
Hamlets Iben and churches stood 
Where we see the wide waste wood. 

But the Norman king must here 
Have his wood to hunt his deer. 
What were we— be waved his hand. 
And we vanished from the land. 



" Fiercely bum'd my rising ire 
Whei» I saw our cots on fire ! 
When ouvselves were forced to fly. 
Or to beg, or rob, or die ! 

"Then on William's head abhora'd 
TTien my deepest curse I pour'd — 

. Turiung to this aged oak 
Thus in madness tnld I spoke. 

L 3 
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" Powers of hell, or earth, or air, 
Grant an injured Saxon's prayer — 
Ne'er may one of William's race 
Pass alive this fatal place ! 

" Powergf of hell, or earth, or air. 
Give a sign ye grant my prayer ; 
Give ! oh give ! — ^while yet I spoke. 
Lightning strock the witness oak ! 



«( 



Si 



Shun, O king ! thy certain lot — 
Fly with speed the fatal spot — 
Here to death thy uncle pass'd — 
Here thy nephew breathed his last ! 

Yes, my curse has work'd too well ! 
Sorrow seized me when they fell. 
Would, oh would I might revoke 
What in madness wild I spoke ! 



(C 



— Monarch ! to my words give heed. 
Backward, — ^backward turn thy steed ! 
Danger, death, beset thee round, — 
Chase not on the fated ground ! " 



" Away," fierce William cried, " ill-boding seer ! 
Think'st thou to strike thy sovereign's heart with 

fear ? — 
Think'st thou with idle threats to bar my way ? — 
— I scorn thy warning — On my gallant grey !" 
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He plunged his spars deep in his conrser's side, 
When from the blighted pak, as he advanced. 
Right to the monarch's heart an arrow glanced : 

The blood gush*d forth in streams, — he Fell ! — he 
Groan'd ! — he Died ! t. w. 



a aaattiter momtng* 



It was upon a winter's mom, 
When snow flakes on the wind were borne, 
The keen black frost had scarcely failed. 
And sleet and rain by turns assailed-— 
I mark'd, as where in warmth I stood. 
And the sight did almost freeze my blood, 
A little infant on a stone. 
Cold and shiv'ring sit alone. 

The snow fell thick and fast, yet he 
Did never speak, but piteously 
Upon each passer with a sigh. 
Bent his little tearful eye ; — 
Yet of him notice none was taken, 
lie seem'd to be by all forsaken. 
As cold and shiv'ring on the stone. 
The little sufferer sat alone. 
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He asked not aid — ^he looked for one 
Who came not— who, alas ! was gone 
For ever from him ;— ne'er was he 
Again that guilty one to see, 
Nor e'er again was that sweet boy 
To warm his mother's heart with joy— 
For she, that mom, upon that stone. 
Had left him there to sit alone. 

At lengtii his fears his silence broke. 
And thus the little lost one spoke : 
'' Alas ! me thinks she lingers long — 
I cannot see her in the throng. 
I strain my eyes to look in vain- 
Alas ! she will not come again — 
And yet she promised, when alone 
She left me sitting on the stone. 

" Oh ! mother, come to me— for I 
Am cold and sick — and verily 
Methinks the night begins to fall. 
For darkness shuts me out horn all 
I saw befor e I feel not now 
The damp snow ftdling o& my brow ; 
And sure the cold has left this stwie 
Where I have sat so long alone. 

** Come, medley, cmne, nor tarry longer. 
For oh ! this weakness grows still stronger ; 
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Come, mother ! take me to my hom o 

How faint I am ! Come— 4nother— come ! " 

He said no more, his little breast 
Heaved at once, then sunk to rest ; 
Now calm, and colder than the stone 
Where first he sat, he lies alone. 

But soon that wretched mother came. 
With her eyes in tears and her heart in flame : 
And — Heavens ! — how she stood in mute surprise 
When first the vision met her eyes : 
When first his little &ce she knew— 
So chang'd firom the last and lovely hue 
It wore that mom when she left him alone 
In tempest and storm on a damp cold stone*. 

But who shall tell the pangs she felt 
As madly in the snow she knelt. 
And clasp' d him round her in deep distress. 
In all his chilling iciness ?^- 
The tear at once forsook her eye— 
And she raised a harsh and horrid cry. 
That seem'd on its rushing wing to bear 
The last of her knowledge, her grief and her care. 

Oh ! ne'er will she taste sweet rest again— 
For madness reigns in her troubled brain ; 
For her boy she calls thro' day and thro' night. 
In coldness-*in darknessh— in pale moonlight — 
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" My boy ! — my boy ! — have you seen my lM)y ?" 
Not another thought does her mind employ — 
Not a gleam of hope for the past can she borrow. 
And she wanders along in the grasp of her sorrow. 



Translated from the Russian of Derzhaving, by Mr. BOWRING. 



O THOU eternal One ! whose presence bright 

All space doth occupy ; all motion guide ; 
Unchanged through time's all devastating flight ; 

Thou only God ! There is no God beside ! 
Being above all beings ! Mighty One ! 

Whom none can comprehend and none explore ; 
Who fill'st existence with Thyself alone : 
Embracing all, — ^supporting, — ruling o'er, — 

Being whom we call God — and know no more ! 

In its sublime research, philosophy 

May measure out the ocean deep— may count 
The sands or the sun's rays — but, God ! for thee 

There is no weight nor measure : — ^none can mount 
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Up to Thy mysteries ; Reason*s brightest spark. 
Though kindled by Thy light, in vain would try 

To trace Thy counsels infinite and dark : 

And thought is lost ere thought can soar so high, 
Even like past moments in eternity. 

Thou from primeval nothingness didst call 

First chaos, then existence ; Lord ! on Thee 
Eternity had its foundation : — all 

Sprung forth from Thee : of light, joy, harmouy, 
Sole origin : — ^all life, all beauty Thine. 

Thy word created all, and doth create ; 
Thy splendour fills all space with rays divine. 

Thou art and wert, and shalt be ! Glorious ! Great ! 
Light-giving, life-sustaining Potentate ! 

Thy chains the unmeasured universe surround ; 

Upheld by Thee, by Thee inspired with breath ! 
Thou the beginning with the end hast bound. 

And beautifully mingled life and death ! 
As sparks mount upward from the fiery blaze. 

So suns are born, so worlds spring forth from Thee ; 
And as the spangles in the sunny rays 

Shine round the silver snow, the pageantry 
Of heaven* s bright army glitters in thy praise. 

A million torches lifted by Thy hand 
Wander unwearied through the blue abyss : 

They own Thy power, accomplish Thy command 
All gay with life, all eloquent with bliss. 
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What shall we call them ? Piles of crystal light— 

A glorioas company of golden streams- 
Lamps of celestial ether burning bright — 

Suns lighting systems with their joyous beams ? 
But Thou to these art as the noon to night. 

Yes ! as a drop of water in the sea. 

All this magnificence in Thee is lost :-— 

What are ten thousand worlds compared to Thee ? 
And what am /then ? Heaven's unnumber'd host. 

Though multiplied by myriads, and arrayed 
In all the glory of sublimest thought. 

Is but an atom in the balance weighed 

Against Thy greatness, is a cypher brought 
Against infinity ! What am I then ? Nought ! 

Nought ! But the effluence of Thy light divine, 

Pervading worlds, hath reach'd my bosom too ; 
Yes ! in my spirit doth Thy spirit shine, 

As shines the sunbeam in a drop of dew. 
Nought ! but I live and on hope's pinions fly 

Eager towards Thy presence : for in Thee 
I live, and breathe, and dwell ; aspiring high. 

Even to the throne of Thy divinity. 

I am, God ! and surely Thou must be ! 

Thou art! directing, guiding all. Thou art ! 
Direct my understanding then to Thee ! 
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Control my spirit, guide ray wandering heart : 
Though but an atom 'midst immensity. 

Still I am something, fashioned by Thy hand ! 
I hold a middle rank 'twixt heaven and earth. 

On the last verge of mortal being stand. 
Close to the realms where angels have their birth, 

Just on the boundaries of the spirit-land. 

The chain of being is complete in me ; 

In me is matter's last gradation lost. 
And the next step is spirit, — Deity ! 

I can command the lightning and am dust ! 
A monarch and a slave ; a worm, a god ! 

Whence came I here and how ? so marvellously 
Constructed and conceived ? unknown ! this clod 

Lives surely through some higher energy ; 

For from itself alone it could not be ! 

Creator, yes ! Thy wisdom and Thy word 
Created me ! Thou source of light and good ! 

Thou Spirit of my spirit, and my Lord ! 

Thy light. Thy love in their bright plenitude 

Filled me with an immortal soul to spring 
Over the abyss of death, and bade it wear 

The garments of eternal day, and wing 

Its heavenly flight beyond this little sphere. 
Even to its source — to Thee — its Author there. 

thoughts ineffable ! O visions bless'd ! 

Though worthless our conceptions all of Thee, 

M 
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Yet shall Thy shadowed image fill our breast, 
And waft its homage to Thy Deity. 

God ! thus alone my lonely thoughts can soar ; 
Thus seek thy presence — Being wise and good ! 

'Midst thy vast works admire, obey, adore ; 

And when the tongue is eloquent no more. 
The soul shall speak in tears of gratitude. 



a SaftHatH in m as^imo of ^fticau 



A FEW years ago, Mr. Pringle, one of the original 
editors of Blackwood's Magazine, joined a party of 
emigrants to South Africa. He afterwards returned 
to England, and published a delightful narrative of 
his adventures in the wilds of that continent, from 
which the following account is extracted. It is to be 
regretted that he did not long survive the completion 
of his interesting and important volume. Mr. Prin- 
gle thus describes the first Sabbath he spent in the 
wilderness :— 

The next day, July 2nd, was our first Sunday on 
our own grounds^ Feeling deeply the importance 
of maintaining the suitable observance of this day of 
sacred rest, it was unanimously resolved that we 
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should strictly abstain from all secular employments 
not sanctioned by absolute necessity ; and, at the 
same time, commence such a system of religious ser- 
vices as might be with propriety maintained in the 
absence of ist clergyman or minister. The whole 
party were accordingly assembled after breakfast 
under a venerable acacia^tree, on the margin of the 
little stream which murmured round our camp. The 
river appeared shaded here and there by the graceful 
willow of Babylon, which grows abundantly along 
the banks of many of the African streams, and which, 
with the other peculiar features of the scenery, vi- 
vidly reminded us of the pathetic lament of the He- 
brew exiles : — " By the rivers of Babylon, there we 
sat ; yea, we wept when we remembered Zion. We 
hanged our harps upon the willows in the midst 
thereof." 

It was, indeed, an affecting sight to look round on 
our little btod of Scottish emigrants, thus congre- 
gated for the first time to worship God in the wild 
glen allotted for their future home, and the heritage 
of their offspring. There sat old , with his sil- 
very locks, the patriarch of the party, with his bible 
on his knee, — a picture of the high-principled, grave 
Scottish husbandman ; his respectable family seated 

round him. There was the widow , with her 

meek, kind, and quiet look (the look of one who had 
seen better days, but who in adversity had found 
pious resignation) , with her three stalwart sons, and 
M 2 
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her young maiden daughter, placed beside her on 
the grass. There, too, were others, delicate females ; 
one of them very nearly related to myself, of whom 

I need not more particularly speak. There was , 

the younger brother of a Scottish laird, rich in blood, 
but poor in fortune ; who, with an estimable pride, 
had preferred a farm in South Africa, to dependence 
on aristocratic connexions at home. Looking round 
on these collected groups, on this day of solemn as- 
sembly, such reflections as the following irresistibly 
crowded on my mind : — ^" Have I lod forth from 
their native homes, to this remote corner of the 
globe, all these my friends and relatives, for good or 
for evil ? to perish miserably in the wilderness, or to 
become the honoured founders of a prosperous settle- 
ment, destined to extend the benefits of civilization, 
and the blessed light of the Gospel through this dark 
nook of benighted Africa ? The issue of our enter- 
prise is known only to Him who ordereth all things 
well. * Man purposes, but God disposes.' But 
though the result of our scheme is in the womb of 
futurity, and although it seems probable that greater 
perils and privations await us than we had once cal- 
culated upon, there yet appears no reason to repent 
of the course we have taken, or to augur unfavour- 
ably of the ultimate issue. Thus far Providence has 
prospered and protected us. We left not our native 
land from wanton restlessness or mere love of change, 
imd without very sufficient and reasonable motives. 
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Let us, therefore, go on calmly and courageously, 
duly invoking the blessing of God on all our pro- 
ceedings ; and thus, be the result what it may, we 
shall feel ourselves in the path of active duty." 
With these, and similar reflections, we encouraged 
ourselves, and proceeded to the religious services of 
the day. 

Having selected one of the hymns of our national 
Church, all united in singing it to one of the old 
pathetic melodies with which it is usually conjoined 
in the Sabbath worship of our native land. The day 
was bright and still, and the voice of psalms rose 
with a sweet and touching solemnity among these 
wild mountains, where the praise of the true God 
had never, in all human probability, been sung be- 
fore. The words of the hymn (composed by Logan) , 
were appropriate to our situation, and affected some 
of our congregation very sensibly : — 

" O God of Bethel ! by whose hand thy people still are fed. 
Who throagh this weary pilgrimage hast all our fathers led ; 
Through each perplexing path of life our wandering footsteps guide, 
Give us each day our daily bread, and raiment fit provide. 
O ! spread thy covering wings around, till all our wanderings cease, 
And at oar Father's loved abode our souls arrive in peace." 

We then read some of the most suitable portions 
of the English Liturgy ; and concluded with an ex- 
cellent discourse from a volume of sermons presented 
to me on parting from a reverend relative, the Rev. 
Dr. Pringle, of Perth. We had a similar service in 
M 3 
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the afteraoon ; and agreed to maintaiB in this man- 
ner the public worship of €rod in our infant setUe- 
ment> until it should please Him, in his good provi- 
dence, to privilege it with the ecclesiastical dispensa- 
tion of religious ordinances. 

While we were singing our last psalm in the after- 
noon, an antelope (oribi) which appeared to have 
wandered down the valley without observing us, 
stood for a little while on the opposite side of the ri- 
vulet, gazing at us in innocent amazement, as if yet 
unacquainted with man, the great destroyer. On 
this day of peace it was, of course, permitted to de- 
part unmolested. 

On this, and other occasions, the scenery and pro- 
ductions of the country reminded us in the most 
forcible manner of the imagery of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures. The parched and thorny desert, the rugged 
and stony mountain, the dry beds of torrents, " iJie 
green pastures by the quiet waters," " the lions' 
dens," " the mountains of leopards," " the roes and 
young harts (antelopes) that feed among the lilies,'* 
" the coney of the rocks," *' the ostrich of the wil- 
derness," " the shadow of a great rock in a weary 
land ;" these, and a thousand other objects, with the 
striking and appropriate description which accom- 
pany them, recurred to us continually with a sense 
of their beauty and aptitude, which we had never 
fully felt before. " He tumeth the wilderness into a 
standing water, aild dry ground into watersprings. 
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And there he maketh the hungry to dwell, that they 
may prepare a city for habitation ; and sow the fields, 
and piant vineyards, which may yield fruits of in- 
crease." 
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Gratitude and loyality are displayed in the ele- 
gant columnar monument, raised on one of the city 
bastions, to the memory of the heroic George Walker ; 
a Doric column, eighty feet in height, and finished 
with a cupola, is surmounted by a statute of the pa- 
triot, with outstretched arm, pointing to the eventful 
passc^e en the river where the English vessel broke 
the boom, and reached the famishing citizens with a 
fresh supply of food. 

Early in the reign of James the First, a consider- 
able part of the province of Ulster was vested in the 
crown, by the attainder of the Roman Catholic fami- 
lies of distinction, and a colonization of the forfeited 
estates was then suggested to the King by the Lord 
Treasurer, Salisbury. His Majesty, conceiving the 
city of London to be the best qualified to efiect so 
great an object, on the 28th of January, 1609, peN 
mitted an agreement to be entered into, between 
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commissioners for the city and the lord of the privy 
council, whereby the towns and liberties of Derry 
and Coleraine, with the '' salmon and eel fisheries of 
the rivers Bann and Foyle, and all other kind of fish- 
ing in the river Foyle, so far as the river floweth, 
and in the Bann to Lough Neagh, should be in per- 
petuity to the city ;" that the liberties of London- 
derry should extend three miles every way; with 
numerous other privileges and conditions, included 
in twenty-seven articles of agreement. In 1613, the 
Society of the New Plantation of Ulster was incorpo- 
rated ; and from this date, Derry has been the pro- 
perty of the city of London. 

At the period of the plantation, the city was en- 
closed, re-built, and strengthened, and liberal grants 
made for the foundation of useful institutions. A 
free school was founded in the year 1617, by Mr. 
Springham, and handsomely endowed ; and the so- 
ciety have also founded free schools at Coleraine and 
Moneymore. In the reign of Charles the First, by 
the underhand conduct of Sir Thomas Philips, and 
the great political designs of Stafford, the whole 
county of Londonderry was sequestrated, and the 
city seized into the king's hands. But this decree 
of the star chamber was afterwards resolved in par- 
liament to have been unlawful and unjust. 

During the civil wars, the city of London made 
ample provision for the defence of Derry. The 
twelve chief companies sent two pieces of ordnance 
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each, with provision, clothing, and accoutrements ; 
and, by such precautionary measures, preserved the 
place from the fury of the rebels. Oliver Cromwell 
viewed the plantation and proprietorship by the city 
of London as an important advantage, and restored 
the society to the full possession of their original es- 
tates, a step confirmed, in 1662, by King Charles 
the Second. 

In the wars of William and James, Derry, from 
the number of its Protestant inhabitants, was looked 
on with suspicion by one party, and partiality by the 
other. Hither the Protestants of the north retreated 
as to a sanctuary ; and the improvident precaution of 
Lord Tyrconnel, in withdrawing M ountjoy's regiment 
from the place, produced the unhappy effect of aug- 
menting the breach between the contending parties. 
The lord deputy had directed that Lord Antrim's 
regiment, consisting wholly of Roman Catholics, 
men " tall, and terrible of aspect," should immedi- 
ately take up their quarters here, and overawe the 
Protestants of the north ; but dilatoriness in the ex- 
ecution of his measures, and the advance of the fe- 
rocious looking body being communicated to the 
citizens, by Philips, of Newtown Limavady, the gates 
were closed against the advanced guard that had ar- 
rived within three hundred yards of the walls. 

To the spirit and decision of nine young men, who, 
with an intuitive perception of the tyrannous govern- 
ment, that was about to control their destinies, seized 
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the keys, raised the drawbridge, and secured the 
ferry gate, the citizens were indebted for their pre- 
servation. These youthful patriots appointed Phil- 
lips governor of the place, conjured the citizens to 
join them in arms, and threatened to fire upon the 
king's troops, if they approached nearer to the walls, 
or continued to invest the city. 

The spirited conduct of the citizens placed them in 
a situation that enabled them to dictate tenns, and 
they decided, that henceforth only two companies, 
and those of a religion agreeable to themselves, with 
a commander, M ountjoy, in whom they relied, should 
be received within the walls : conditions, of necessity, 
accepted by Tyrconnel. Meanwhile King James and 
his adherents pressed their designs with vigour and 
success, and, after the second retirement of Mount- 
joy from Londonderry, the Protestants had no place 
of refuge, in all the north, but the walls of Derry. 
Hither they had fled precipitately, and placed them- 
selves under the protection of its governor, Lundy, a 
man whose memory is despised for baseness and 
treachery, if it has escaped from the imputation of 
cowardice. Upon the arrival of James in Ireland, 
from France, the reduction of Derry was resolved 
upon, as a matter of the deepest consequence to final 
results, and the king determined, at first, to conduct 
the siege in person, Lundy expressed the most zea- 
lous attachment to the interests of the inhabitants, 
and appeared to have caught up a spark of their 
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patriotism ; but, upon the approach of the enemy, he 
hid himself within the walls, whither he had fled 
with so much confusion that he actually shut the gates 
against some of his own party, who sought the same 
asylum* 

While the duplicity or timidity of Lundy deprived 
them of the assistance of some English troops, whom 
he dismissed as an unavailable aid, Murray, a brave 
and popular officer, insisted upon entering the gates, 
and seconding the efforts of the Protestants. During 
the expostulations of this gallant captain with the 
dastardly governor, the citizens ran to the walls, 
pointed their cannon, and fired on the advanced 
guard, of King James. The siege being thus com- 
menced, Lundy concealed himself in his own house, 
and resigned the governorship to the afterwards fa- 
mous George Walker and his coadjutor. Major 
Baker. 

Every thing was now gravely and deliberately put 
into a defensive attitude, the meaner spirited were 
suffered to withdraw from the scene of danger, and 
amongst them Lundy escaped, in disguise, and be- 
neath the encumbrance of a heavy burden. After a 
somewhat eloquent detail of the great difficulties and 
dangers that environed them. Walker concludes his 
justification as follows : " The resolution and courage 
of our people, the necessity we were under, the great 
confidence amongst us on God Almighty, that he 
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would take care of us, and preserve us, made us 
overlook all these difficulties." 

Eleven days King James continued his assaults 
with repeated mortifications, and withdrew from the 
camp with peevishness, observing, that an English 
army would have brought him the town piecemeal in 
half that time. The protraction of the siege gave 
birth to enemies not previously thought of, famine 
and disease ; these had just begun to aid the besieger, 
when a fleet hove in sight, with troops and pro- 
visions, to assist the reformed cause in Ireland. The 
enemy, taking advantage of the apparent inactivity of 
the commander, threw a boom across the Foyle and 
interrupted the navigation. Henceforth all signals of 
the townsmen were coldly received by Kirk, the 
commander of the expedition, a man of so much 
apathy, such coldness, and almost inhumanity, that 
he considered little of individual misery and destrac- 
tion, provided he advanced the great cause generally 
to which his duty attached him, and signifying to the 
boseiged " that they should be good husbands of 
their provisions," he sailed away for Lough Swilly, 
intending to forward supplies to the stout Ennis- 
killeners. 

The situation of the besieged, from this period, 
became truly deplorable, but the resolution and bra- 
very of its garrison proved equal to those of the most 
devoted men that we read of, in the history of any 
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aation. Their determination seemed to acquire 
strength from increased misery ; and amidst famine 
and death, one of their governors, Baker, failing from 
fittig^e, they threatened instant destruction to the 
iaan who should first advise a surrender. Rosen, who 
ecmducted the siege, gave them until the first of July, 
to consider; upon which day, finding the garrison 
still ohstinate, he drove a multitude of Protestants, of 
all ages and sexes, gathered firom the surrounding 
districts, heneath the walls, who, with true Roman 
fortitude, and like so many Reguluses, hesought their 
countrymen, on hended knees and with outstretched 
hands, to disregard their cries, their tortures, and 
their deaths, and to persevere to defend themselves 
against the hasest and most cruel of enemies. The 
townsmen now erected gallowses on the walls, and 
threatened to execute their prisoners, if their wretch- 
ed cotintrymen were not suffered to escape ; hut 
Rosen persevered, and famine and massacre pursued 
their cold and devastating way. The Protestant 
Bishop of Meath now holdly remonstrated with King 
James, upon the inhuman massacre of the unoffend- 
ing victims without the walls ; to which his majesty 
coolly replied, " That such severities were usual in 
foreign service ; " hut ordered the sufferers to he 
released. 

Time had now almost effected for the enemy what 
tiieir miUtary skill and courage were unequal to : 
the fiesh ai horses, dogs, and vermin, now consti- 

N 
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toted the only sustenance of the besieged, and it 
calculated that of this miserable food, a supply of a 
few days was all that could be obtained* In iSbm 
extremity^ Walker's courage and presence of mind 
neTer for an instant deserted him; he harangued 
his braye companions at the crossways, and in his 
sacred pastoral character addressed them from the 
pulpit, imploring them to place a firm reliance upm 
the Almighty Disposer of events. At this critical 
moment. Kirk, accompanied by his fleet, reappeared 
below the town, and manifested a determination td 
attempt its relief. Two provision ships, convoyed 
by the Dartmouth frigate, approached the dty, 
within view of the half-fiuniahed garrison that 
manned the walls, and reached the boom, tiie event- 
ful spot, under a heavy fire of musketry, and di»* 
charge of camion from the enemy. All eyes were 
intent ; the arm oi the soldier was suspended, for a 
moment, from its work of destruction, while he 
hearkened to the yictualli|^g'4hip striking against the 
boom, the final proclamation of death or victory. 
She dashed with giant strength against the barrier ; 
broke it in two ; but, from the violence of the shock, 
rebounded and ran upon the river's bank. The joy 
of the enemy was displayed by an instantaneous 
burst of tumultuous joy ; they ran with disorder to 
the shore, prepared to board her, when the vessel, 
firing a broadside, was extricated by the shock, and 
floated out nobly into the deep again. During the 
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short interval of these momentous events, the feelings 
of the besieged can only be compared to the criminal 
—tried, condemned, reprieved ; they underwent the 
trial, they prepared for their sentence with firmness, 
and they bore the reprieve with the humility that 
might be expected to belong to such bravery and 
resolution. 

Upon this happy relief, the enemy raised the 
siege, and marched to the southward. Two thou- 
sand three hundred of the garrison perished in bat- 
tle^ or by &mine, and of the enemy above eight 
thousand, during a siege of one hundred and five 
days. 

Amongst the curiosities in the vicinity of the city, 
the long bridge is perhaps the most interesting. It 
is built of wood, firom the design of Lemuel Cox, an 
American, extends one thousand and sixty-two feet 
in length, and cost originally £10,000. From the 
eastern end of the bridge we have taken our view of 
the city ; a view supposed to bear a singular resem- 
blance to the town of Lancaster, nearly encircled by 
the Lune, and to Cagliari, in Sardinia, with the 
smooth waters of the gulf spread out below it. The 
ruins of O^Donnell's and O'Neil's monasteries are 
totally extinct, as well as those of a religious house 
founded here by St. Columb in the year 546. 
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The Siege of Londonderry has supplied materials for a most interesting- 
Work, entitled "DERRY," a tale of the Revolution, by Chablottb 
Elizabeth, in the preface to which she remarks, " It has been ima^ned 
by some readers, that in the historical details here presented of the 
Siege, conttderable exaggeraticm has been employed, and a high colour- 
ing g^ren to the events narrated* This the writer poritively disclaims ; 
she 'has stated simple focts, as they stand recorded on unquestionable 
authority: and she laments that those facts should be so imperfectly 
remonbered, as to leave room for such surmises." 



'^ To exchaDg'e such a spot as this for the smoke^ 
the din, and publicity of a town — ^how shall I preyail 
on them ? " 

Such was the mental enquiry of Bryan M^Alister, 
as he slowly wound along through one of the most 
romantic defiles of the ancient Tyrconnel. Novem- 
ber blasts had stripped the foliage from many a 
towering tree, and luxuriant shrub, tarnishing the 
emerald hue of Erin's sod, and imparting to that 
majestic scenery a character as sternly wild, as were 
the spirits of those times. Yet beautiful, surpass- 
ingly beautiful, in despite of cloud and storm, the 
giant hills arose, the vallies crouched beneath their 
sheltering bulwarks, and the broad lake expanded. 
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or the narrow streamlet rippled on, diversifying hy 
its liqaid splendour, the ever changeful prospect. 
Home itself, that centre of all attractions to young 
Bryan's afiectionate heart, could not by its proximity 
win him to quicken his pace. He suflbred the rein 
to hang loosely on his horse's neck, and gazed 
around |lum with the sad forebodings of one who 
anticipates a long ferewell to a spot endeared by 
every tender recollection of in&ncy and youth. 

The abode to which he was so leisurely advancing, 
lay buried in deep seclusion, considerably removed 
from the highway. The approach was a perfect 
labyrinth, scarcely deserving the name of a road, 
or even of a path ; but Br3ran's steed required no 
guidance to the well known spot. Emerging fVom 
the covert under which an ascent, and then a de- 
scent had been pursued, he now came full in view 
of the simple but substantial cottage that sheltered 
all his earthly treasures ; and his near approach was 
presendy discovered by its delighted inmates. A 
sturdy house-dog was the first to greet him, with the 
warning bark of defiance, instantaneously changed 
into the yelpings of joy, as he bounded forward to 
spring against the saddle. Two blooming girls next 
rushed from the door ; and after them hastened a 
white-haired retainer of that noble, but no longer 
affluent house, whose fallen fortunes it was his pride 
to fbHow. A bare-headed gossoon seized the bridle 
with one hand, while the other plucked at his matted 
N 3 
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locks by way of obeisance ; old Shane laid bold on 
the stirrup ; and the impatient sisters seemed dis- 
posed to drag their prize from his seat, before he 
could well dismount. Bryan had a kiss, and a 
smile, and a tear too for each, with many a kind 
word to old Shane, as he hobbled after the youthful 
trio, to the presence of two more expectants; a 
smiling mother and a grandame, whose feelings were 
too deep to find vent in many words, as she em- 
braced and blessed the sole representative of her 
slaughtered line. 

But why attempt to describe the most indescriba- 
ble of all things— an Irish welcome, bestowed on one 
around whom a cluster of Irish hearts entwined iheir 
fondest affections ? 

Amid the interesting group now assembled, a 
stranger's eye would have involuntary rested on the 
form and features of the venerable parent. Both 
were strikingly noble, nor had the pressure of near 
threescore years and ten diminished the sparkling 
intelligence of the face, or bowed perceptibly the 
stately figure of the old lady. Highly intellectual, 
and marked with decision of character, her counte- 
nance yet bespoke a meek benevolence which en- 
deared what had otherwise been too commanding to 
inspire affection ; and there were traits of long and 
patient endurance, sufficient to show that a cross had 
indeed been borne by her, whose whole deportment 
told a tale of pious resignation. 
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She was the daughter of the princely race of 
O'Neill, brought, in childhood, by a chain of provi- 
dential circumstances, under the influence of truly 
Christian advisers. Thus her mind became early 
and deeply imbued with doubts and apprehensions 
as to the soundness of her hereditary religion. Pur- 
suing in secret the enquiry, she had made a tacit 
renunciation of its errors ; convinced by the mere 
force of reason, and such arguments as came within 
her reach. At an early age she had become at- 
tached to Colonel M'Alister, a Protestant of rank 
and influence, whom she married, much to the 
chagrin of her own bigoted kindred, and resided 
with his family until the dreadful massacre of 1641 
cut off many of them, and sent most of the survivors 
broken hearted to an untimely grave. 

Through many calamities, and bitter reverses of 
fortune, she had been brought to such a thorough 
self-acquaintance as laid her low at the foot of the 
Redeemer's cross ; and rendered her a meet guide 
for the children of her only son, who, with their 
widowed mother, dwelt in this secluded nook of 
their native Donegal, subsisting on the wreck of a 
fortune once most abundant Letitia and Ellen, 
the latter of whom was scarcely past the age of 
childhood, furnished sufficient employment for those 
whom they fondly designated their two mothers; 
but Shane distinguished the younger widow as *^ the 
mistress," and the elder as " the Lady of M*Alister," 
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by which title she was generally known and spoken 
of, throughout the narrow circle of their rustic ac- 
quaintance. 

Shane O'Connogher was a genuine Irishman, fronr 
the western province, bred to arms from his infiancy, 
and most devotedly attached to the master, whose 
steps he had faithfully followed. The same partial 
affection that led him, as a young lad, to separate 
from the Romish communion, and to embrace no- 
minally the faith of his benefactor, inspired him with 
unspeakable horror and detestation of all belonging 
to that party by whom the cruel murder was perpe- 
trated. Shane was, in truth, a devotee to his poli- 
tical creed ; and in universal indiscriminate 'hatred 
of all who differed from him, be could not be out- 
done by any partizan of any cause whatsoever. 
His ardent fidelity was so appreciated by all the 
wrecks of M<Alister*s house, that it secured to him 
immunities and privileges, approaching rather to the 
station of a friend than that of a domestic. 

Bryan had now been settled for two years with his 
master ; and his steady application to business had 
won many kind approvals, with frequent permission 
to visit the cottagers in the glen. To them his ap- 
proach was ever as the returning spring after the 
clouds of winter ; so dearly, so exclusively, was he 
beloved in that retired nook. The object of his 
present excursion, however, was one of more serious 
import than any that had preceded it ; and he lost 
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DO time in making known to the wondering little 
circle that surrounded the evening fire, his wish to 
accomplish their remoyal to the town of Deny. 

At Bryan's earnest request, Shane was now sum- 
moned ; and he, delighted to find the restraint taken 
off, gare full yent to a large collection of anecdotes 
and inferences, bearing on the subject under debate ; 
of which, if sonie provoked a smile by their extrava- 
gant improbability, others were calculated to excite 
serious alarm. He concluded by advising Bryan to 
make a short tour through the neighbouring vallies, 
and to judge from the result of his own enquiries. 

His suggestion was adopted ; and it was ascer- 
tained beyond dispute that preparations of a most 
threatening description were on foot, among the 
more fierce and lawless of the peasantry. Language 
was uttered from the altar and the pulpit, that could 
admit of but one interpretation ; and instances were 
not wanting where the Priest had added to his 
harangues the encouragement of his personal assist- 
ance in collecting, marshalling, and exercising his 
flock, as for military service. In corroboration of all 
this, a letter followed Bryan from Derry, with 
farther intelligence of a similar purport, collected 
from other quarters ; and the firiendly head of his 
establishment urged an immediate removal of the 
family to Derry ; proffering the use of a small house, 
in a retired part of the town, where, if obscurity 
were their object, they might remain almost as much 
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i>ttt of the busy world as in their present retreat. 
These emicurrent circumstances satisfied the Ladj of 
M^Alister, that to reject such an inlerposition would 
be indeed presumptuous : and as her decisions gave 
law to the whole household, immediate preparatioDS 
were engaged in for a hasty removal, which was ac» 
complished without much difficulty. 

It will not be doubted that the progressiTO ad* 
yance of James II. towards a re-estabhshm^it of 
Popery had excited in her mind the most acute and 
painful interest, while a just view of what the Scrips 
tures inculcate of submission to constituted authori* 
ties, taught her to shrink from the prospect of pc^u- 
lar insurrection on the part of the aggriered Protes* 
tants. The act of abdication, therefore, by which 
the monarch subsequently vacated his throne, she 
hailed as a most providential interposition ; the very 
name of William of Nassau sounding in her ears a 
tale of hope and joy. Beneath her calm deport- 
ment, there lay concealed an anxiety the most ii^ 
tense ; and while her thoughts pursued, with eagle 
glance, the relative position of the contending par- 
ties throughout the British Isles, that little spot to 
which the family had been recently removed, ae-. 
quired an importance abundantly verified by the 
sequeL She doubted not but that a perilous fermen* 
tation pervaded the Scottish clans, and that to secure 
a northern point of rapid communication between 
tiiat country and Ireland, such as the port of Derry 
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could supfrfy, would be found essential to the success 
of James, who had sufficiently shown that he hoped 
to recoyer by force what in a moment of panic he 
had 80 hastily relinquished. These views she had 
commnnicated to her little family circle, as an incen- 
tive to more earnest prayer, since nothing; short of 
divine power could interpose between the project and 
its accomplishment Bryan was fully convinced 
that she predicted rightly as to the importance of 
that post ; and the subject was frequently canvassed 
among his young companions, who entered into its 
discussion with the vivid feelings of men whose 
earthly all was involved in the questi<Hi. 

Tyrconnel, the unprincipled viceroy of James, 
had, in bis eagerness to swell his master's disposable 
forces, withdrawn from Derry its accustomed garri* 
8on->— a welcome relief to the minds of the many who 
dreaded such d^snders far more than any evils from 
which they might assist to shield them. Entire 
subserviency to the views of James had rendered 
these troops a terror to their Protestant fellow sub- 
jects ; and now, whilst almost every other place of 
note was strongly garrisoned by the partizans of 
James, Derry enjoyed the singular privilege of being 
under the g^nardianship of her own citizens. Whis- 
pers were abroad in the streets that such a privilege 
would not be lightly relinquished ; and looks, more 
eloquent than words, gave frequent pledge of mutual 
fidelity, as from their barrier-walls they gazed upon 
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the winding Foyle, and calculated the strength of 
their position. But these were ebullitions of youth- 
ful spirits, extorting the smile of pity, or provoking 
the rebuke of prudence, from their more experienced 
companions. 

The chills of December were now striking their 
paralyzing influence into every department of the 
natural world, and its snows began to whiten on 
the neighbouring hills. The Protestants of Derry 
remained unmolested, but conscious that perils were 
thickening around them : the numerous Roman 
Catholics within its walls generally wearing an 
aspect calculated to increase the perturbation, and 
with trembling solicitude was the appearance of 
Bryan M'Alister hailed whenever he approached 
the retired dwelling of his kindred. 

Even old Shane now found a ready audience for 
his exaggerated reports ; and it was with no slight 
degree of terror that Letitia and Ellen beheld him 
break abruptly into their sitting-room, after a short 
absence, with a countenance full of important in- 
formation. 

** What is it, Shane ? " was the anxious enquiry. 

** Indeed, and it's bad enough for the like of you 
to hear, poor fatherless creatures that ye be! Its 
out and out true, that next Sunday, the ninth of 
this very month, every Protestant soul will be mur- 
dered. I'm just after seeing the letter come in from 
Enniskillen, where the brave lads are defending the 
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place : and here's a big army coming ap upon us, 
to be here in no time at all ; and tbe bloody Papists 
wbetting dieir knives in open day, all orer Ike town. 
Musha, but we'll be aU daugiiteMd like a flock of 
sheep ! " 

Belore the old man coidd recover his breath, 
Bcyan entered: his eoiunleiiance was pale, but an 
air of fixed determination pervaded every feature, 
and seemed to nerve his whole frame. WiA a 
rapid, but silent glance, he scanned the agitated 
eirde, and then rested Ins inteUigent eyes on his 
grandmother. 

** It is true," he said, ^ what Shane has no doubt 
communicated to you. A plan of general massacre 
is divulged, and the day after to.4norrow fixed for 
its perpetration. Lord Antrim's regiment of Irish 
and Scotch, alike hostile to our fsdth, is on the ad- 
vance towards us ; and ^e ferocious soldiery are 
even outnumbered by more fiuious women and wild 
young boys, armed with skenes, with pikes, and 
whatsoever instruments of destruction they can get 
hold of." 

Ellen flew to her mother, who, with a sigh of 
silent dee^r, clasped her arms around the shudder- 
ii^^ girl Letitia sunk back on her seat, gazing 
with bewildered looks from one to another of the 
party. Bryan remained, his eyes festened on those 
ef his grandmother, who raised them to heaven, 
o 
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while Shane exclaimed, ** The gates, Master Bryan ; 
ye were talking of that." 

** Of the gates ?*' said the old lady, casting an en- 
quiring glance at her grandson. 

" There was a talk among us of closing them," 
said Bryan, " but the corporation checked that sug- 
gestion ; and yet — grandmother — where the means 
are at hand." — He was proceeding in a tone of deep- 
ening energy, when another young man of the city 
rushed into the house. 

" M*Alister," he exclaimed, " why do you loiter? 
Our lives hang by a whisp of hay. Those white- 
liyered aldermen are temporizing and higgling, 
ready enough to sacrifice us all as the price of their 
own proper immunity." 

" For shame, Ross," interrupted Bryan ; " you 
wrong them." 

** Then let them right themselves, the calculating 
drones. M*Alister, do you flinch ? You were for- 
ward enough just now. Why, man, there are al- 
ready two companies of infernals arrived at the 
water-side, attended by a host of furies, actually 
drunk with rage, and yelling for blood ; while the 
little butchering rufiians, boys from eight or ten 
years old, are brandishing their knives, and prepared 
to take their initiatory lesson in the art of torturing 
from their more practised companions." 

" Away ! " exclaimed Bryan ; and regardless 
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even of the cries that implored his retuMi, in voices 
so dear to him, he ran off at full speed with Ross. 

To describe the state of the city is utterly impos- 
sible ; groups of terrified Protestants were seen con- 
gregated in the streets, their low whisper and side- 
long glance of half-suppressed suspicion, following 
the steps of every neighbour who held the contrary 
persuasion. Undissembled triumph sat on the fea- 
tures of the many friars and priests, who, in evident 
expectation, paraded the town, while, in strong con- 
trast, an Episcopal or Presbyterian minister^ with 
meek resignation pourtrayed on his countenance, 
might be seen encouraging his trembling hearers to 
a firmer trust in the Most High. Others of the 
clergy, with official men, merchants, and here and 
there a military officer, were grouped in close and 
earnest debate. Rapidly passing by these, the two 
young men reached that quarter of the city which 
fronts the Foyle ; and there, on the opposite bank, 
called the Water-side, Bryan beheld an ample con- 
firmation of his friend's report. 

At this period, the two officers in command of the 
assailants were crossing the river in a ferryboat, for 
the purpose of demanding admission for their com- 
panies ; and these, crowding to the water's edge, 
presented a most appalling spectacle to the devoted 
inhabitants. Ross had by no means exaggerated the 
horrors of their aspect. A more formidable body of 
assailants the imagination could not picture. Wild, 
o 2 
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fierce, and reaUess, their very look was a menace; 
and the regular troops were mingled with such a 
motley crowd as gave them the aspect of a promis- 
cuous banditti, while the impatient gestures and 
shouts of their followers, accompanied by an immense 
number of young boys, exactly answering to Ross's 
description, imparted a character more dreadful than 
could haye attached to a r^pslar army of military 
Ibesiegers. The obfect of their cries— the intent with 
which those we^KMis flashed in the sun-beam — ^was 
Imt too little questionable ; and maddening were the 
thoughts that crowded upon those whose domestic 
cirdes were threatened by a yisitation so horrible. 

Our youths found tfaemselyes surrounded bjr a 
number of lads and young men, apprenticed to the 
different merchants and tradesmen; these eagerly 
greeted their arrival, and pointed to the opposite 
side* 

**It cannot be-4t shall not be," cried Bryan: 
<< By timely resistance we may avoid the effusion of 
blood. Admit those forces and our houses will be 
dduged in the gore of their inmates,*' 

"To the gates, boys!" shouted several voices; 
and the mob re-echoed the words. 

The deputy-mayor hastily ap{nroached, and de- 
manded that the cry should be silenced. 

"Never mind him, boys," said Ross: he's in 
the pay of the old Papist. Sheriff Kennedy tells us 
another story." 
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The courteous reception given to the officers, and 
the manifest determination of some among the 
leading men to admit their followers, increased the 
irritation of the apprentices ; nor was this mitigated 
when they perceived the foremost of the two com- 
panies already in the act of crossing the river, to 
force admittance. 

^^ Now, or never ! " was ejaculated hy the agitated 
lookers on. 

Bryan's mind was in a tumult of opposing prind- 
ciples, and harassing doubts ; how far they should 
be justified in resisting what would soon become an 
overwhelming force, and thus increasing the cer- 
tainty of slaughter, was a matter of severe perplexity 
to him« But then, the firm conviction that their city 
was formed to be the earthly bulwark of a righteous 
cause, an assurance that there was no restraint with 
the Lord, to save by many or by few, and the evident 
fact that butchery would be retarded, if not altogether 
averted, by a measure so purely defensive, all 
wrought with him to obey the impulse of strong 
natural feeling. One fervent ejaculation he breathed 
to the Helper of the oppressed and then raising his 
voice to its utmost pitch, cried out <^ For our altars 
and our homes ! To the Guardhouse, boys ! Seize 
the keys ! " and away they started. 

Some severe struggling took place, before the 
keys were wrested from those who had them in 
charge ; but the rapid approach of the soldiers, to 
o 3 
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within three hundred yards of the gate, nerved 
every arm among the youthful band of resolute 
defenders with supernatural strength. The scuffle 
was quickly over, the keys were won ; and with the 
rapidity of hounds in full chace, the boys rushed to 
the ferry gate, the drawbridge of which they instanta- 
neously drew up ; and^ as the massive gates swang 
heavily forward, and the coarse key grated harshly 
upon its wards, it told that the deed was done; a 
deed to which, under the all-directing power of the 
Most High, may doubtless, in some measure, be> 
traced the blessings that for one hundred and ^orty 
years crowned our country. A deed achieved by 
unarmed boys, baffling the wily counsels of kings, 
impeding the progress of victorious armies, setting at 
nought the exterminating thunders of vindictive 
Rome, and proving by what seemingly inefficient 
means the Lord of Hosts wills to accomplish the 
dictates of Almighty wisdom. 

At the moment when the ferry-gate was closed, 
Lord Antrim's myrmidons had approached within 
sixty yards of its portal. The other city gates were 
next secured and guarded by the enthusiastic spirit 
of those who volunteered for the duty. The hand of 
Bryan had been conspicuously active in assisting to 
perform all that his voice counselled; and he now 
led back his exulting comrades to the market place : 
whence, after a vain attempt on the part of the Qepu** 
ty Mayor to induce a reception of the enemy, they 
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again sallied to repel a meditated movement, by 
which their exploit would have been rendered un- 
availingy and the gates thrown open. Popular 
feeling was now too strongly excited on their behalf 
to leave any doubt of the general resolution to defend 
the city, and the threat of bringing a piece of ord- 
nance to bear on the intruders, sent them in disorder 
back to their companions ; leaving the town to the 
guardian protection of her devoted young apprentices. 
During the whole of this tumultuous scene, old 
Shane had endeavoured to keep Bryan in his view ; 
but the tottering limbs of the veteran were unequal 
to the- task. Indeed, the celerity of the young man's 
movements was such, that to Shane's vision he 
appeared as a flash of lightning, or rather a succes* 
sion of flashes, darting along various points of the 
horizon. However, the powerful tones of his voice, 
continually rising above others, as he shouted forth 
the words of direction and encouragement, were 
fid&iully echoed by Shane, whose inmost soul 
revelled in the luxury of what he considered the first 
act of vengeance wrought on the part of an injured 
femily. At length he bethought himself of the 
terrified and anxious females, to whose abode the 
uproar must have penetrated ; and he hobbled away 
from the scene of action, to place before them a 
glowing picture of Bryan's achievements. ** The 
raal M'Alister ; the true blood of him that was 
now revenged." 
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It was late at night before the youth could snatch 
an hour to satisfy his family that he was unhurt. 
The highest animation played upon his features, and 
enlivened every gesture, as he explained the events 
of that memorable day : and the Lady of M'Alister 
never sate more erect in native dignity than while 
she listened to his accents, and marked the strong 
traits of a character endeared by cherished remem- 
brances. Yet a tear fell, as the ejaculations of 
thankfulness for the past, and earnest supplication 
for the future, ascended from her lips : and the less 
subdued emotions of the mothers and sisters, who 
hailed in their most endeared relative a deliverer 
from immediate destruction, sweetened Bryan's 
hasty meal into luxury. But in the open expression 
of delight, old Shane far outdid all the rest, and fre- 
quently extorted a smile by the extravagance of his 
commendations on the heroes of the day. 

" What are you dreaming of, Shane ? " asked lus 
young master, archly, << the honour and glory of an 
apprentice boy ? " 

" Hush, my child," said the Lady of M^Alister : 
** and you, Shane, forbear to take from the Lord the 
praise which is due to him alone. The weakness, 
the inadequacy, of the instruments this day em- 
ployed, give promise that the work will prove to 
have been of God ; and if so, it will be a mighty 
and a perfect work. He who says to the foaming 
billows, * hitherto shah thou go, and no farther : here 
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sAiall thy proud wates be stajedy* may have blessed 
our little fortress to be the feeble but sufficient bar- 
rier against the progress of His church's foes. 
Here he may be about to kindle a fire through 
which they cannot pass ; a fire whose intenseness 
shall try us, even as silver is tried. We are now 
pent up, beset by open foes, and in manifest peril of 
being surrounded by accumulating hosts, not one 
man of whom can set upon us to hurt us, unless the 
Lord give the word. Oh, my children ! shall we 
trust to an arm of flesh, and cast away the shield of 
the Almighty, by boasting in our own prowess ? 
Let us rather turn unto Him, in weeping and sup- 
plication, and pray that in these kindling flames we 
may be purified, and made white and shine— for in 
the straitness of this siege, the slain of the Lord shall 
be many." She then read the first two chapters of 
Joel, and oflered up an impressive prayer. 

<* Grandmother," said Bryan, as he took her 
hands on rising to depart, '* when I ran down to the 
portal, when I laid hold on the pulleys of the bridge, 
when I lent my strength to close those heavy gates — 
the sound of whose creaking hinges I never, never 
shdl forget — the prayer of David was in my heart 
and on my lips, < let us now fall into the hand of the 
Lord, for His mercies are great : and let us not fall 
into the hand of man !' " 

" Peace and blessing be with my dear boy ! " she 
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replied ; and the tears of all mingled on his cheek, 
as they bade him a reluctant farewell. 

"Heaven bless her ladyship!" muttered Shane, 
as he secured the door, after wringing his young 
master's offered hand, ^' the like of her isn't above 
ground for throwing a wet blanket. And she's 
right, too, I'm entirely certain, in respect to the 
siege : for when the boys slammed the creaking 
ould gates in the faces of yon spalpeens, thinks I, 
its your heart's blood that '11 spout upon 'em yet, 
jewels of the world ! And Shane O'Connogher's 
old ears will tingle, when your merry voices are 
turned into dying groans, and the roar of big guns 
be yonr ullaloo !" And, overcome with the picture 
that his fancy drew, he slunk away to his little dor- 
mitory. 

During the night, considerable tumult prevailed in 
the city, and with dawning day it arose to a higher 
swell ; and agitating was the anxiety of the M'Alis- 
ters, as they sat in desponding silence, bending 
many impatient looks on the door. 

Suddenly, the loud report of two cannon, succes- 
sively discharged fi-om the walls, preceded and fol- 
lowed by most exulting shouts, sent a tremor through 
every frame. Old Shane, who had reluctantly con- 
sented to keep guard over the household, started, and 
threw back his head, as the aged war-horse, who ' 
smells the battle afar off. The sisters drew nearer 
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to each other, and gazed with fearful expectation on 
the opening door. Never had the protecting arms 
of their brother been so welcome as now, when, 
bursting into the room, every feature irradiate with 
joy, he embraced them, and exclaimed, " The post 
has brought us glorious news : not only has the 
Prince of Denmark declared for William of Nassau, 
but many a proud name of English rank and influ- 
ence swells the roll of his adherents. Our own Or- 
monde has ranged his true men under the banner 
of Orange ; and the tide of popular feeling runs 
steadily along, promising victory and peace." 

Ejaculations of delight and thanksgiving followed 
the welcome communication. " But the guns, bro- 
ther !" said Ellen. 

" Merely a shot in honour of our deliverer ; but 
I did not stay to witness its effect on tlie gentry 
over the water ; so anxious was 1 to be the bearer of 
welcome news. And now have I earned my break- 
fast ?" 

"What! fasting yet, my poor boy?" said his 
mother, as she eagerly advanced to her little stores. 

" That's right. Master Bryan," said Shane, with 
great emphasis, " eating is the last thing in life that 
a soldier should think about. But is it you that 
have been on guard all night, avourneen ?" 

" Sure, and 1 have, Shane, who should keep the 
gates but the boys that shut them ?" 
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*' True for ye : aad have you mustered the g^arri- 
son?" 

** Aye, and a bare three hundred of fi§^htiiig men 
can we number, for the defence of our good town." 

^ Say three hundred and one. Sir :'* exclaimed 
Shane, as he drew himself into an upright position. 

*' Three hundred and one, then : and to arm those 
we have made free to open the magazine, and have 
taken out muskets for about half that number : how 
to equip the rest, we know not. But that cowardly 
rabble before the walls cannot face the report of a 
child's pop-gun. Shoulder the pokor, Shane, ready 
—present — and off they will scamper." 

** Beware, my child, of viewing these things too 
lightly," said his grandmother. '' Victorious mo- 
ments are moments of temptation, when a vain- 
gkmous ^irit is too apt to taint the Christian's joy. 
For our sins is the chastisement sent : and no race of 
beings, no reptile, no insect, is too mean to execute 
the judgments of the Lord, where he wills to smite. 
Frogs, flies, and lice, were made effectual to scourge 
the pride of warlike Egypt." 

Bryan assented : and united prayer was then en- 
gaged in, led by the venerable lady. Fervently did 
she supplicate that the Lord would look favourably 
on his little Zten, and be to them a strong hold in 
tiiat their day oi adversity. A touching recurrence 
to past scenes melted every heart ; and if one thing 
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beyond all others characterized these prayers, it was 
the energetic pleading for every single soul among 
the thousands then thirsting for Protestant blood. 

Immediately on rising, the lady withdrew to her 
apartment, and brought forth the antique arms of 
her slaughtered husband. She had, on that morn- 
ing, opened a chest, which for many a long year had 
remained unexplored ; and often had it excited the 
curiosity of the young people, as they remarked the 
jealous care with which its possessor kept it under 
her immediate guardianship. The objects now pre- 
sented to their eyes were new to them : but a heavy 
groan from poor old Shane bespoke his recognition 
of the broad sword, from whose hilt of costly work- 
manship depended a knot, deeply encrusted with 
gore. A belt of black leather, much embrowned 
with age, trailed along the ground ; and a brace of 
pistols, superbly mounted with silver, completed a 
burden almost too heavy for the arms that trembled 
as they bore it. Bryan hastened to take the weapons; 
and his knees involuntarily touched the ground, as 
he kissed the hands that wielded them. His heart 
was too full for any other expression of thank- 
fulness. 

Bryan and his friend Ross were keeping their 
accustomed guard towards evening, the former still 
endeavouring to awaken in his comrade's mind that 
concern after eternal things for which their growing 
perils furnished a more forcible argumenl^ when 
p 
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they were sinick by the appeafance of a group sur- 
^roiiiiding an object of squalid aspect, whose stubborn 
taciturnity incurred the evident wrath of his im- 
patient querists. Demanding the nature of their 
enquiry, Biyan was inJR)rmed, that fhe captive had 
"been discovered hirking under the walls in a very 
suspicious way ; and refused either to state the 
nature of his business, or 1o give an explicit answer 
'0n the score of his religion. 

" Why don't you take him to the governor ? " 
tasked Br3ran. 

** Arrah, shiire, and the governor's self is the very 
person to dale with a traitor^" exclaimed one of the 
'guard, with a grimace that sufficiently shewed the 
'scope of his remark ; while an involuntary ' move- 
ment of the prisoner's muscles seemed to bespeak a 
recognition of its justice. 

This play of feature yet more provoked the by- 
standers, one of whom Roughly seizing the stranger's 
collar, his tattcfred vest gdve' way, and displayed a 
small crucifix of coarse materials, stis{)ended fttna 
his neck. The object seemed a satisfactory cbn- 
iinnation of the worst possible surmises ; and while 
some shouted, " bayonet the popish traitor ! " others 
proposed to ' thrcfw him over the walls. Among the 
latter was Ross; but Bryan interposed, saying, 
^* Really, boys, it is a bad example that our enemies 
"^et us, of putting men to death without a trial— grive 
lllm fiirpray." 
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The public opinion, howeyor, was against this ; 
but on Ross enforcing the demand, and some other 
object diverting the attention of the people, it was 
agreed, that if M'Alister would be surety for his 
safe-keeping, he should be allowed the disposal of the 
pr^oner for the night ; and their guard being now 
relieyed,. the friends consulted as to the best way, of 
securing their prize. 

*^ I shall take him home," said Bryan, after a 
moment's consideration, " no prison so safe as our 
little abode; and I dare say the poor fellow is. 
hungry by thi^ time. Probably, too, he is wholly 
Iri^h.; and we can make out a little oi the Celtic 
aioqngst us.*' 

" Yo^ need'nt to put yourself out of t^e wa^" 
grui^bled the prisoner. *^ Sure enough its i)^ys|eK 
tl)at ha& th<^ Irish drop, clane and entire ; but V¥^ 
*c^^ at the languages." 

Ross and M'Alister looked on each other, not. a. 
little amused at the careless effrontery of a man in, 
si|ch critical Qircumstan<?es. The former, assuming 
a^ rich a brogue as his new acquaintance, said, 
*^ Come now, my gay fellow, I'll engage that you'll 
be. after taking charge of some nate littJe^biUet £ax 
goyempr ][iUndy." 

" You may get out of that," answered the other ; 
" for my trial does not come on till to-morrow." 

" Ho}4 your to^igup, Ross," whispered Bryan, 
p 2 
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" we must not encourage his familiarity : consider 
the poor females at home." 

Arrived at their abode, Bryan briefly prepared his 
family for the entrance of such a guest ; and then 
ushered him into the apartment, from which the 
young ladies had withdrawn. Old Shane, of late 
indulged with a seat in the chimney comer, was 
dozing, and scarcely marked their entrance ; but the 
lady of M'Alister bent her scrutinizing eye upon 
the stranger, as, with mild dignity, she pointed to a 
seat 

He was evidently quite young; and in the ab- 
sence of filth, and if properly clothed, would have 
borne rather a prepossessing aspect. His figure was 
good, but drooping under evident weakness and 
fatigue : a naturally fair complexion, though em- 
browned by exposure, and lively blue eyes, bore 
witness to his Milesian descent ; while the thick 
chestnut hair, clustered, or rather matted about his 
face, imparted a characteristic wildness, and con- 
cealed much of its expression. His manner at once 
changed to respectful courtesy, when he beheld the 
ladies ; till the luxury of a warm seat appeared to 
banish every other feeling but that of present enjoy- 
ment Bryan immediately supplied him with a 
substantial slice of bread and cheese, over which he 
devoutly crossed himself. 

Just at this moment Shane recovered the use of 
all his faculties ; and sitting upright, with staring 



eftaty ezclairaed, "< In the name cf madiMw» Mailer 
Bryam what haare yoa iNrougfat hemf *^ 

A oemie exiprestion of countenanee 'sbeiwd lliat 
fte new comer ei^yed his coBstema^n; while 
Ross anawered, ** A priaoner;" and Br^an followed 
it up i>y a Mcf ststemeirt of 4he circuaMlances at- 
tending his capCwre. 

Ma, M'AHater expressed her anxiovis hope that 
he "woald not prove so 'gvSLty as ^xey supposed ; tat 
Shaae'a ta^g^nation searodj knevr any boonds. 

*^ Sure and you haven't the heart 'to see the peer 
ladies Idit wilh flight, while you ganison the house 
•mUk BTuiiChenBg papisrt retieisl'* 

'^ Conpoae yosrself, Shane,^ said the lady cahn- 
ly 7'*' me are peiffedly •satisfied te Aid^er him fbr the 
night" 

** Long life to your ladyship's hespitatity 1** said 
Che;man; ^^you'H be Irish, Vm thinking, %y that 
sane."^ 

^ Aye, mmi% ^Im thm ?** exdalmed Shane, in a 
yat mere -angry tone ; ^ wlio'll be Irish if the right, 
rcnl, sidh Uaod of the 0^«ill*« «f*nt ttet f N^^mg 
fat a ^iaelumouthed Pajjist could deny her lady- 

^ Sfrnt-^ptwdi to hear it,^ replied the eiier ; inrhile 
Styaa vaprianaded Shane's asperity, and Ross higMy 
ei9i9«d1iHi«Dene. 

The old man, however, 'aeemed to hare t>een 
inaalMnad hmm sowe alarmii^ dream, to %eh«ild the 
p 3 
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Tision yerified ; for he continued to bewail the eyent, 
adding, ** Man and boy, these seyenty years, has 
poor Shane O'Connogher been laming the mischief 
of them ; barrin, that when I was a brainless gos- 
soon, I went to mass with my kin. But neyer 
since I saw the outside of sweet Ballinahagan, to 
follow my noble master, haye I darkened the door 
of one of their mass-houses. Och, and it*s old Shane 
that must sit and be bearded to his &ce by a rebelly 
popish traitor, crossing himself to the blessed work 
of selling our liyes to the bloody Tyrconnel." 

*^ And is it yourself, Shane, dear,'* said the other, 
in the most proyoking tone of affectionate remon- 
strance : ** is it yourself that'll sit cracking your 
precious windpipe to the disparagement of your own 
nathral flesh and blood, ayoumeen ?" 

Ml/ flesh and blood, you imp ?" 

Plase your honour,'* said the man, turning to 
Bryan and his laughing companion, *^ as sure as T 
sit here, Pm his brother's daughter's son. Hadn't 
he a brother named Dennis, flye years older than 
himself, and that same married to Judy M'Lanag- 
han, who died, rest her soul ! at the birth of her first 
child. Well, and was'nt young Judy married to 
Larry Magrath, the miller^s son at Kilcronan, and 
he my own father ? Fait and it's a good name that 
my uncle is after taking out of me, though I hadn't 
the merit of turning my religion, agra !" 

Fixed in amazement, old Shane gazed on his soi" 
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g^and-nephew ; aud then let forth a volley of 
Irishy to which the other responded with no less 
Suency : when, quite overcome by the sudden re- 
cognition, the aged man tottered towards his relation, 
md almost fell over him in the attempt to g^rasp his 
lands. Young Magrath at once lost the air of levity 
ind sarcasm, and after affectionately embracing his 
uncle, led him back to bin chair, by which he stood, 
looking down on him with an expression hx more 
pleasing than his countenance had yet assumed ; 
until Shane abruptly asked, *' And did ye come to 
search for me, dear ?** 

'< I can't say that I did,*' answered Magrath ; and 
his looks changed for the worse. 

No sooner had Bryan completed his breakfkst, 
than Magrath respectfully summoned him aside, and 
commenced by asking before whom he was to be 
taken. 

^* You heard the bargain," answered M'Alister, 
'< I engaged to deliver you up to the person who 
captured you, and he, I suppose, will have you be- 
fore the governor," 

*« Colonel Lundy ?" 

" Yes." 

Magrath's forehead now bore a portentous scowl, 
and he clenched his teeth. Bryan continued, ^* I 
have told you that it is our wish to avert the neces- 
sary consequences of your conviction. That your 
object in coming here was that of an enemy, we can 
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llardly doobt, nor hare you denied it. As a citieea 
find defeader of this town, I cannot, nor will I Iw a 
traitor to her cause, nor endanger her safety thrwif h 
fiiTonrto a«y man*' — 

** Now, yo»ir honour,** interrupted Maig^rath, ** wiil 
you believe what I'm goings to say ?" 

'' Certainly ; if I have bo jast cau^e to doubt 
k.»* 

** Why then, it isn't that I value the iosti of a 
halfpenny what comes over myseif ; and if tha M^ 
lows pitch me into the Foyle, as they tatiied, so let 
'em. Larry Magrath is not the boy to flinch, ria^ht 
or wronsf. But, sir, if you'll keep me out of Ihe 
governor's sight, better folks than myself "—-^md he 
glmeed «troimd him — ^ may be tthanddful ; only «kxn't 
ais^ Mie wliy, for tell it I won't^' 

*' But liow am I to do this, and hi the dark iOQ.^' 

" Och ! it isn't for me to direct your worrii^> : 
bfrt Ofie c^ the jontlemen that collared me last tnight 
didn't appear in haste to bring m« to colonel Luady : 
and he seemed to know his honour, too.'^ 

Bryan could not forbear smiling «t the point with 
which these words were spoken, recalling tike evi- 
dent suspicion of Lundy's treachery. 

«« W€*, Magraih, If 1 bring you ovt of danger, will 
you promise me-— solemnly promise trae-^-to lay aside 
TBBy «vfl ^design with wlitdi yon 'carae betre, uuA to hie 
IkidiM Ito us ^hfle you remain ? ' ' 

" ISir, I mm^' And 4he ifirm tone, the ddiherate 
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utterance, the straight forward look, carried convic- 
tion with them, to Bryan's generous mind. 

Accompanied by Ross, he now repaired to the 
principal of the party who had committed Magprath 
to his care, and informing him of the strong grounds 
for suspecting that the prisoner had come on some 
mission of treachery, which the unexpected meeting 
with a long-lost relation had led him to regret, he 
suggested the propriety of preventing the interview 
so much deprecated by Magrath. Knowing how 
deeply his hearer participated in the prevailing 
doubts concerning Lundy, he could speak without 
reserve : and two or three influential men of similar 
views having been consulted, it was agreed that if 
M'Alister himself would become surety for the ap- 
pearance of the stranger when called on, no notice 
should be taken of his capture. The frequency of 
such occurrences rendered it unlikely that any &rther 
enquiry should be made, beyond what a few vague 
words would satisfy, and Bryan returned with a light 
heart to acquaint Magrath of the result ; enquiring 
whether he would be content to remain a prisoner 
on parole with him. 

" Long life to your honour, and it's myself that 
could desire no greater than to be your servant I 
would'nt ask it first ; but indeed Tm better in it than 
outside the walls, barrin' alwa3rs governor Lundy '• 
two eyes upon me. And it isn't for my own gain I 
say it." 
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<< 1 believe you, Magrath. 1 think that the na- 
tural kind feelings of an Irishman towards, an .unsus- 
pecting family who wish him well, have overcome 
something less creditable to the character." 

'' True for you, sir ; at least I don't deny it : and 
now your honour will just let me work in the fiui^ily 
so as to earn the bit that I eat ; and long life to you 
for/th€[ same." 

On the following morning, by suuT^ise,. l^yau. 
took post on the flat roof of the cathedral, an4ibehel4 
a scene well calculated to thrill hia every nerve. 
As far as the eye could reach, dense coluauis of v^ 
fa^try, shrouded at times in. th^ dust raised by vag^, 
bodies of. horse, approached the devoted spot^ Sir- 
tUiBiifidi witbi^ an abrupt bend of Lough Fayle» Dc^rry 
i« two-thirds, surrounded by its watcMre^ 2^t th^t spot 
i|pt moj^e than hs^f a mile in breadth. Not oply vf^ 
t)ici tojMm in process of investment by a line of trpopfk, 
wbo89 extreme right and left rested oq, the e4g« of) 
tl)l^ LoiUgh ; but bal1(eri^s w,ere being er^t^d on tho/ 
opposite-, side, auA th9 prophet's imagerj^-r—" a lodg^; 
in, ^ garden of cucun^rs, a besieged city," pr^ 
sented itself to the mind of young Mf 4ilister, with. % 
ISorce and a pathos thai din^ped his bright eye, as he 
^caI^[led the apcumuJisitiQg host without,, apd pondered; 
oo.the tres^cheirous leav^ that wrought qn the imitim 
tildes' within^ Eager interest in the scen^ as it re- 
garded his couatsy ai^ his f^ith,. together ^th th^ 
ardent risings of inherent courage, soon overisame 
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th€$^ saddened feelings, and aided by a small teles- 
cope, be took a scrutinizing surrey of tbe advancing 
foe. 

Proudly waving on tbe breeze, be descried 'the 
royal standard of England, wbicb left upon bis mind 
no doubt of James's personal approach, at tbe head 
of bis army, surrounded by a galaxy of nobles and 
commanders, whose armour flashed in the ^r dis- 
tance. ' It was, indeed, that unhappy and misguided 
tool of priestcraft, who, after exercising in I>nblin 
the brief authority again acquired, in a manner 
sufficient to prove bis inj&tuated devotion to the will 
of spiritual tyrants, now came to overawe by his 
* kingly presence the cluster of determined ProteiStants 
encaged witfiin those walls. And it bad surely been 
an easy conquest, but for the Omnipotent Guardian 
'6f a praying people — a small number, who mingled 
in the mass, nerved by their incessant supplications 
'the arms which were too prone to boast as though 
'their own strength upheld them. Wonderful indeed 
Were the incidents of that protracted siege, and most 
-astonishing the deliyerances vouchsafed. Let the 
praise be rendered to Him who wills not that His 
glory be given to others. ^ 

The flat roof of Derry cathedral furnished at 
once a post of observation and a battery ; and while, 
beneath, the word of life was dealt forth, the engines 
of destruction stood ready charged above, to sweep 
Immortal souls from earth, to the judgment^;)»at 
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The thought pressed heavily on Bryan's spirit as 
the front of war expanded before his gaze : but his 
reveries were quickly interrupted by the ascent of 
many eager footsteps, while the citizens crowded to 
partake the commanding view. One of these pre- 
sently pointed out to Bryan a party of cavalry, 
exultingly announcing them as belonging to Colonel 
Murray, a faithful and gallant ally, who, at the head 
of his troop, galloped up to the ship-quay gates, 
demanding entrance. 

"See, see!" exclaimed Bryant's informant, if 
the villanous governor has not refused them admit- 
tance, after fighting their way thus far ! " 

A rope was now brought to that part of the walls, 
and an offer evidently made to admit Murray singly 
by such unmilitary conveyance ; while a messenger 
from the Council directed the transaction. Colonel 
Murray wheeled his horse, in marked disdain, and 
addressed a few words to his followers ; but ere he 
Gould conclude, the gate was flung wide by the 
officer in command; and greeted with the loudest 
acclamations, Murray led his men into the town, 
where he was presently hemmed in by the agitated 
populace imploring his assistance against their be- 
trayers. The party on the cathedral rapidly de- 
scended to join their voices with the rest. 

The tumult occasioned by Murray's reception had 
now subsided ; and its origin had been explained by 
a passing friend, who described it as a most auspi- 
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dous event. Another half hour elapsed, and witli 
increasic^ anxiety the coming of Biyan was ex.^ 
peeted ; when suddenly a thundering' peal of artillery 
burst forth, the roar of cannon drowning the fitinter 
report of musquetry, while every building seemed to 
rock, and every roof to respond the dreadful saluta- 
tion. For a moment it paused ; and then the shrieks 
of terror might be heard, resounding from streets 
and neighbouring houses ; but again the batteries 
renewed their fierce explosi(m, and clouds of smoke 
rolled by, impregnating every breath with their 
sulphureous effluvia. 

What words may suffice to pourtray the agony of 
those bewildered females ? The dreadful reality was 
at length arrived ; the substance of those troubled 
visions which bad frequently haunted their pillow,, 
and even in the brightest hour of day overclouded 
their minds with foreboding apprehension. — It was 
come ; and terrible indeed was that hour. A vague 
desire to flee from the surrounding peril, was imme* 
diately succeeded by a deep consciousness that no 
possible way of escape existed for them. Enclosed 
On every side, they must await the issue ; and await 
it they did, in meek and holy resignation. No scream 
escaped them, no violent contortion appeared : they 
gazed on eadi other, and on Basil, and simultane- 
ously kneeled down, but to articulate was as im- 
possible as it would have been vain, amid that deaf- 
ening uproar : Magrath wrung his hands, and struck 
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repeatedly upon bis breast — ^now be burried towards 
the door, tben lingered and went back, wben some 
imploring eye turned towards bim. Poor Ellen was 
soon seized with a violent cougb, as tbe tainted air 
assailed ber tender lungs, and be hastened to procure 
a cup of water ; tben looked to tbe entrance of die 
bouse, as resolved to issue forth ; but she grasped 
bis arm, and uttered a cry. 

** In the name of all tbe saints. Miss Ellen dear, 
do, do let me go see for tbe master," be said, wben 
an interval of the firing allowed of it His arm was 
immediately liberated ; but before be could reach 
the door, bis egress was impeded. 

** Your handkerchiefs, girls, your handkerchiefs !" 
shouted Bryan, as be dashed into tbe room, followed 
by two or three more ; and be snatched them from 
the astonished females, rending them in two, and 
tossing the divided portions to bis companions : who, 
as well as himself, proceeded most busily to fasten 
each of them a fragment round his right arm. 

Again the cannon thundered, and again ceased, 
with a longer pause than before: and Bryan was 
able to reply to the broken sentences of mingled joy 
and terror. 

" Oh, such a deliverance ! Murray, gallant Mur- 
ray, has it all his own way. No surrender ! 
James is retreating ^the Council stole off *' 

" And Lundy ?" asked Magrath. 
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** Gone to the bottomless pit, for aught we can 
make out," replied some of the young men. 

^ And this," continued Bryan, striking bis left 
hand forcibly on the linen that encircled his right 
arm, ** this is the badge of No Surrender. We 
who wear it are sworn to perish to a man, rather 
than bear of capitulation.*' 

<< Good luck to you, then," exclaimed Magrath, 
triumphant delight blazing in his countenance, wbile 
the guns drowning the remainder of his speech, he 
tore his neck-kerchief in two, and threw the half of 
it to Basil, twisting the other round his own arm. 

" And now, Mr. Bryan, sir," — for Magrath never 
called him M^ Alister ; — " when the cat's away, the 
mice will play, as uncle says. And I'm after your 

honour to the last drop," again the cannon could 

alone be heard. 

Old Shane now bustled in, as the young men 
hastened out ; and seeing Magrath with the badge, 
bestowed on him a cordial embrace — ^then, throwing 
himself into his chair, answered the queries that 
flowed in upon him, with a confirmation of the tidings 
that the besiegers were cast into great panic 

" And will they not come here, then ?" asked 
Ellen, eagerly. 

" Here I Och bless your simple heart : why it is'nt 
in them to look at the walls ! Out and out fright- 
ened they were, from the minute the boys let loose 
the gunpowder. There's a gay chap killed, tbej 
<2 
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say, as close to King James as the pratee to the 
stalk ; and himself' s off at a hand gallop, out of 
reach clane and entirely, to complain to Pope Joan, 
may he." 

*^ Oh, brother," said Basil, " do not insult over a 
fallen king ! Unhappy as guilty, he is betrayed by 
others ; and even here he came to look for homage, 
and dreamed not of resistance." 

" True, for you, sir ; may be he did'nt know that 
we have but few Jacobites here," replied the old 
man, rather bitterly. 

" He is no Jacobite^ Shane," said the Lady ; "but 
he feels that a head once anointed is no meet object 
for mockery. Let us rather pray that bis present 
sufferings may lead to repentance." 

" Your ladyship can, sure," answered Shane, 
sulkily ; adding, in a lower tone, " it's myself that'll 
fight for King William, let who will pray for old 
James." 

The assurance of no attack from without being 
contemplated, somewhat reconciled the household to 
the discharges which at intervals still shook their 
abode : and in the evening they were gladdened by a 
visit from Malcolm and Ross, who brought a promise 
of Bryan's appearance : a temporary couch was 
formed for poor Ellen, whose disorder was greatly 
aggravated by the impregnation of the air with gun- 
powder. Magrath, who had returned with Ross, 
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occupied his usual place a little in the rear of Shane's 
seat by the chimney comer. 

An occasional cannonade, interrupting the repose 
of their little apartment, furnished a striking com- 
mentary on the pious and appropriate remarks of the 
lady and Malcolm. The latter seemed to be still in 
a state of much excitement ; and frequently paced 
the room, or stood within the attentive circle, who 
hung upon his words. 

** All's well !" uttered the night-guard, as they 
passed the door : the explosion of a bomb followed. 

The word of promise was then laid open ; and 
amid the din of discord, the prayer and the h3rmn 
arose. Malcolm gave out a Psalm from the para- 
phrase of his church, the 23rd, dearly prized by the 
persecuted covenanters ; and with deep intonation he 
dwelt upon the lines. 

Yea, though I walk in death's dark vale. 

Yet will I fear none ill ; 
For thou art with me, and thy rod 

And staff me comfort sttll. 

When Letitia retired with her mother to their little 
sleeping apartment, she stooped to look through the 
window, which nearly touched the ground, " How 
beautiful, mamma, is this night ! The moon shines 
sweetly, and Lough Foyle dances like quicksilver 
below« Is it not strange that under such a sky, 
men should prepare to dye those peaceful watexs 
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with blood ? With the words that we have heard 
to-night, warm on my memory, methinks I could go 
forth to yonder camp, and proclaim to the foes who 
seek our lives, * Peace on earth ; good-will towards 
men.* " 

*^ My child, it is the love of God, shed abroad in 
oar hearts by the Holy Ghost, that disarms all bitter 
and resentful feelings. Come, Letitia ; let us pray 
for them ; for they know not what they do." 

They kneeled in prayer ; and peacefully com- 
posed themselves to rest, conversing for a while on 
the glorious privilege of God's children, so exqui- 
sitely set forth in the Psalm, which Letitia again 
recited. 

The grey tint had not visited the darkened east, 
when a bomb broke through the garret roof, and 
falling on the bed, rolled thence to the window, 
which it forced from its frame, and exploded loudly 
in the street. 

But those two quiet sleepers awoke not : without 
a pang they had passed into eternity. 

In the crowded state of the city, it was needful to 
commit with all speed to their last earthly resting- 
place the bodies of the slain : and scarcely had the 
agonized survivors of M'Alister's race a competent 
time allotted to enshroud the forms so tenderly be- 
lovedy ere they were pent up in the narrow recep- 
tacle that sufficed for both— -one coffin was prepared 
•—one grave was dug^-and ere yet the shell received 
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its lid, a crowd of weeping* friends hemmed in the 

individuals, who, stationed close around the shattered 

hedy gazed upon those lineaments, as uninjured and 

as calmly soft as when slumher first stole over them. 

The lady's heart was rent beyond the power of her 

strong mind, and stronger faith, to sustain without 

a struggle that convulsed her frame ; while the 

tearless stupefaction of poor Ellen, as she hung upon 

her brother's shoulder, appeared more pitiable still. 

But Bryan's trial was perhaps the hardest, for na^ 

ture strove in his bosom against the subduing grace 

of God, and raised a cry of wrath and vengeance. 

Shane's grief was frantic ; and his passionate lamen*- 

tions woke a responsive chord in many a breast ; for 

there were childless mothers by, and widowed brides, 

and orphaned children. The ^fugitives who had 

sought shelter in Derry, had each some tale to tell 

that would have claimed an eminence in grief; and 

the stream of selfish sorrow now flowed afresh, in the 

contemplation of another's woes. 

Up to this period, Malcolm had not been apprized 
of the event ; but he now appeared, led by vague 
rumour, and hastily passing the deserted apartments, 
ascended to the spot. His presence occasioned a 
movement throughout the party, whose sobs and 
moans redoubled as they opened a passage for him to 
the coffin. 

" See there," said Bryan, moving his clenched 
fist towards it. 
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** And see there !'* responded Malcolm, as he 
pointed to the broken roof, through which was visi- 
ble a portion of the deep blue sky, and a little fleecy 
cloud that glided like a distant wing athwart it. 

But while other eyes were raised to mark, his own 
fell again on the lifeless forms, and he burst into 
tears. 

The firing at this time became more rapid ; and 
whizzing balls passed through the streets, and an- 
other bomb exploded at a short distance. When the 
noise subsided, Malcolm spoke, *' All is well ; aye, 
better than well with them : for what hosannas, 
what music of heavenly harpings now surround those 
rejoicing spirits before the throne of the Lamb ! Oh 
blessed confession,'* he added, as he bent over the 
shell : ^^ said she not, last night, that the Lord him- 
self had taught her, whose teaching is the pledge of 
never-ending life ?" 

Then, in a strain of triumphant praise, he ren- 
dered thanks for the victory achieved over death and 
the grave. The exercise was blessed : for Ellen 
wept, and Brjran found deliverance from the re- 
vengeful cravings of a lacerated spirit, while enabled 
to contrast the triumphs of heavenly joy, with the 
poor mangled remains of the earthly tabernacles, 
which once imprisoned the now liberated souls. On 
rising, he inquired for Magrath. 

Summoned from a comer, the poor fellow ap- 
proached ; and covering his &ce with both hands. 
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^claimed in broken accents, ^ Oh, don't, sir, don't 
put blame on me— they are not my beads," 

** Blame yon, Magrath ? never. I blame only 
the sin which has brought death into the world. I 
called you to take a farewell look at those whom you 
loved, and served, and would have died to defend. 
See, how peaceful — oh, Magrath, they are happy : 
f<Hr they died trusting in Christ, and in him alone. 
He is allr^all sufficient." 

Magrath gazed for a moment, then casting up his 
eyes, he wrung his hands ; and with a passionate ex- 
clamation in Irish, left the room. 

Through the broken window the coffin was low- 
ered, and, amid the tears of many, borne to its g^ave. 

Ross had quitted Derry three or four days previ- 
ously, on a mission to Enniskillen ; and returning 
into the town, he met his friend slowly retracing the 
homeward path. 

" M'Alister, my dear fellow, are you going to give 
me the cut at last ?" said he gaily : but the eye that 
was raised to his own made him start away. 

To speak, Bryan found impossible : he took his 
arm, and strongly compressing it, led him back to 
the grave. Magrath had taken the shovel, and was 
carefully filling the last earth. 

Bryan, for mercy's sake, what is all this ?" 
My mother — and Letitia — are there." 

Aghast and panting, Ross seated himself on an 
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adjoining grave, while a stander-by rel&ted the cir- 
camstances. 

** Come home with me,*' said Bryan. 

** Impossible ! what ! to see their places empty — 
to look upon that venerable ruin, struck by such 
another thunderbolt — ^to see poor Ellen — poor El- 
len ;'* and his tears flowed. 

" Yes, my friend, to see all this, and to witness 
likewise the power of Him to whom you too must 
come, that you may have life." 

Having passed through some painful scenes, Bryan 
turned towards the burying ground, hoping by a 
visit to that endeared spot, to calm his agitated spirit : 
yet before he reached the comer, now so sadly 
precious, his attention was attracted by two children, 
seated on a new-made grave, and crying bitterly. 
Bryan knew it to be that of a young townsman, who 
had fallen in the sally of the preceding Sunday ; and 
drawn by sympathy, he approached the youthful 
mourners, gently enquiring why they grieved : " Oh, 
isn't it enough to be grieving at," cried the girl, 
"when brother Patrick is lying down here, ever so 
deep, and will never get up again ! " 

" Mother is always calling him," added the boy, 
who was much younger, "but he doesn't come, 
any how ; though I've called him too." And put- 
ting down his rosy mouth to the sod, he shouted 
« Pat ! " with all his power. 
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** Ahy yein of oar hearts," sobbed the gir]» as she 
also bent downwards, <' is it never that you'll answer 
OS again, your poor little Thady and me ! " 

Bryan was deeply touched ; he seated himself 
by them on the grave, and said, << My dears, I can 
feel for your sorrow, and you for mine. Look yonder 
in that comer, at the large new mound of clay ; my 
own fond mother, my yonng and beautiful sister, 
were buried there last night "-»he could not proceed. 

The little boy leaned against him, looking up in 
his face, while the girl said, "What; the ladies is 
it ? — the ladies killed by the big shot in their bed ? " 

Bryan nodded assent. ** Oh, then, and I wish 
you saw my mother ; it*s the only thing she'll hear 
about, let alone Patrick. May be she'd listen, if you 
spoke of them first, and then of Jesus Christ." 

" And why of the Saviour last ?" 

*^ I don't rightly know : she'd be talking of no- 
thing else, and Pat couldn't tire of reading about him 
in the ould bible. But now, joy, if we'll be speaking 
the least word, she goes wild, and cries out for Pat, 
to no end." 

" Will you take me to see her ?" asked Bryan. 

" Och ! and it's we that will, sure," answered the 
girl, rising with alacrity ; but the boy remained 
seated, and as Bryan moved away, he pulled at his 
coat, saying, " Sir, if you'd call very loud, Pat, may 
be he'd hear you — Sir, will you then ?" 

Br3ran made no answer, but lifting the child in his 
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arms, and taking the girl by the hand, conducted 
them to the other grave. 

** See, my dears, if calling would waken the dead, 
do you not think that 1 should raise my voice, and 
shout for those who lie here to return to me ?" 

** May be not. Sir," said the girl. " Heaven is a 
better place for them — no shot fly about there : Jesos 
Christ feeds them, and takes care of them." 

Surprised, and soothed too, Bryan rejoined, ** most 
true, my child ; nor would 1, as I meant to tell you, 
bring them back to this world of woe : for 1 know 
that they are with Jesus. But how comes it that 
you wished to try and awaken Patrick ?" 

The girl again began to sob, and twisting her little 
apron, said, '^ I didn't wish to try, because I knew 
that the dead would never wake, till the angel comes 
with a trumpet. But mother cries out so, and she 
can't believe that he's with Jesus Christ It's Thady 
wants to call him up, to make mother eat." 

More than ever interested for his little companions, 
Bryan only remained long enough by the grave to 
declare to them in simple terms the blessedness of 
sleeping in Jesus : with a solemn warning of the 
hourly peril in which their lives were placed : and 
then, still carrying Thady, who had become drowsy 
with grief and fatigue, he accompanied Sarah to the 
abode of her parent, which was not far distant 

It was the house of a widow, in humble, yet de- 
cent circumstances ; but all bore the marks of deso- 
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kAion and diaorder. In a Ugfa-backed chair, at the 
fiurther end of the little darkoned afMirtmeiit, Tsdined 
tiie DMrther; her apron thrown oTor her itee* A 
eompaflBionafte neigfabonr watched beside her, who, 
on their ailent approach^ whimpered, ^ I^a thinking 
ihe sleepa, the bereaved creatmre !'* 

** SkoepB V^ repeated the mourner, throwing the 
i^on fiom her ihco; ** No, no : ho^veth his be- 
hired sleep, but none to me.'* 

■ Bryan quietly seated himself near her ; and care- 
fiillj supporting the little Thady, shewed him to his 
mother, in a profound slumber. He waa a beautiful 
child ; and ^e teaces of tears on his eye-lids and 
dieeks, with the disordered state of his auburn locks, 
added much to the interest of his appearancei The 
mother's attrition was arrested ; she gazed on her 
boy ; and Bryan said, ^ Is not this one of His be- 
loved ? see how peacefuUy he sleeps. I found him," 
he continued, '^near the spot where last night I 
buried my mother and sister." 

This abrupt intimation had all the effect that he 
anticipated ; the widow looked at him with much 
eompaaEd<m^ and taking hi» hand, burst into tears. 

^I have trusted ihe Lord," continued Bryan, 
** whSfce his dealings were plain and comprehensible 
t»' human reason ; but now is tlra trial of 6ith, when 
he comeBin a cloud, rending away our heart-strings, 
and the soul would^ if it could, stay his hand, and 
say onto him, what doest Hiou ?*' 

R 
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The widow shook her head from side to side, and 
hid her face, but spoke not Bryan resumed. 

** To have trusted in him, to have sought him long 
in earnest prayer, and confidently known that the 
prayer of faith could not fail : to have seen a token 
of gracious acceptance, and then the veil drawn, and 
all l^ dark — ^impenetrably dark—oh, it teaches us 
a lesson of our own unbelief, most sorely humbling. 
For, had we faith, but as a grain of mustard seed, we 
should cast ourselves upon that seal, ' the promise of 
God standeth sure.' " 

" Oh, Sir," exclaimed the poor woman, " yours 
are the first words that have reached my heart, and 
sure I see a little bright spot of hope and comfort 
where all seemed blacker than midnight*' 

Shg) then told him, that her dear boy had given 
many evidences of spiritual feeling, delighting in the 
scriptures and prayer. That on the preceding Sat- 
urday he had been appointed to accompany a party 
in the sally of the following day ; but did not make 
it known to her till the Sabbath morning ; when on 
her requesting him to attend her and the children to 
public worship, he was obliged to confess that his 
destination was &r difierent In vain did she plead, 
and weep, and set before him the sin of violating 
the Lord's-day : to hinder him was impossible, and 
when he asked for her blessing, she still continued to 
urge him, until, after hastily embracing her, he ran 
off. His mangled remains were brought home at 
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night : and utter despair in regard to his eternal 
portion, had taken possession of her mind to that 
hour. 

By representing the peculiar nature of that obli- 
gation which compelled the youth to follow his com- 
manders, Bryan convinced her that she was not justi- 
fied in deciding so unfavourably, on this awfully 
interesting question. He exhorted her rather to re- 
ceive the message as one of admonition to herself, 
sent in love, to rebuke and chasten for the quicken- 
ing of zeal and repentance. 

He dwelt on the mysteriousness of the divine dis- 
pensation towards the most favoured people of God ; 
and obtained a promise, that she would seek grace to 
rest her burden on the unchangeableness of him, 
whose gifts and calling are without repentance. 

After kneeling in prayer, and persuading her to 
take proper sustenance, he left a kiss on little 
Thady's blooming cheek, and departed. At the door 
Sarah stood, and raising her eyes to his face, with a 
low curtesy, pronounced the words, " The Lord bless 
ye. Sir !" in a tone of such solemn, such earnest 
gratitude, that Bryan's heart welcomed the blessing, 
and acknowledged the hand of God in honouring 
him with this commission to comfort his mourners, 
rather than permitting him to go forth on an embassy 
of destruction against his wretched and deluded 
countrymen. 

Time was rolling on, and the warmth of approacb- 

B 2 
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iDg symmer appeared far more dreadful Aan die 
rudest storms of winter to so dense a populationy peat 
up within a narrow compass. After the hegiiamag 
ci Majy the throwing of bombs ceased; and tins was 
bailed as a wdcome respite, though only of a few 
weeks duration : but the firing of cannon bulb into 
the dij, some of which w»e red hot, created a new 
source of terror^ and depriyed seyeral pers<nis of life^ 
Jaaes Stuart was still in Dublin, where, assisted 
by his mock parliament, he continued to issae IIm 
most tyrannical and oppressm edicts against tlK 
Protestants of the land, oulkwiag them, diat hia own 
adherents might obtain possessiMi of their eststn; 
' and proving that their sole hope must lie io a des- 
perate course dl resistance to Us usmcpatitm. No 
succomrs had been reeeived from King William; 
whila the Fosaeh fleets with a reinforcement of 
popish atixiiiaries on board, had gladdened the heavt 
of James, by making good their entrance into Bantry 
Bay,^ and landing their formidable freaght in die 
comtry which, it was credibly reported, was tO' be 
annexed to the dominions of the French King, when 
his troops should have eompleted its subjugatioik 
The Masechal Conrad de Rosen, a fierce and pidleas 
commander, headed this expedition : and commeneed 
hi» prc^ess across the island, from which his oliject 
was to root out Protestantism in every form^ and to 
lay the nation prostrate before the rulers into whose 
hearts it was put to give their dominion imto the 
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(M^'MticbriSt. tt is'difficulft to'BMsign a raMonfar 
1k» tmimem of the English govenmment in tins 
mi<&tge(oey ; b«t ft wms •▼erruled to the better m- 
lArttdioii ^ the Piroteslanti as to the yalne «f lAe 
stafke Ibr iPvMch they contended; and also to the 
tmeie ckfts^ement of that piide, self-confidence, 
Oftd dMMion which so ditgracefulif maired ilie 
clhuKh «f Christ among than. 

Ponng the month of May, continual asalfies ttnik 
^^laee 4tom the gates of D^errj, in wfaidi the besieged 
liTMe gvnersdly successfol. Sach was their confidenoe, 
'that Widkeir in his Diary mentions, mkter daie, 
May ^ f^ Whh nigfU the besiegers iifarew a dwaeh 
scifeis die wiMhnili4HU from the hog to the riier, and 
liere fe^ftn n Mtery ; from that they endeavourad 
U-mmiby our iraNs, but they were tioe strong for the 
gmt& d«^ tisM, and wa men wieve irctt afraid to ad- 
lifiie tliem to sicre ail tihat labour and ^aipence, tint 
Uley 0LlWkyti kept the gutes open, and they might use 
"fliat pitsss^ if they pleeus'd, which was wider than 
any %nttUDh they -eeuld make in the waHs."' This laas 
five months after the commeiReiaent of tiie contest, 
tstA iltritntigly displays Hne nttid^rtmted rusolutmi of 
mmi who^ "wlirat witili tnttermfl asssralts and iatdmal 
'liPifeaclf^y and ^diisappo^ted h^pe, had endusel 
ifittlMiglrtb damp fhe ardour ^f maids misteined kj 
ltn^'1S&a^%6iS8 ffmevM than %he coificioifimiesB of m 
i^ghlkftoUb'oftiiee. i» the bulk -of those people thaee 
iihiglft Indeed %^^«ttd ftm ixm^a^^y^ML, ^petetoml 
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religion ; but, collectively, they had, by solemn pub- 
lic acts of devotion, committed themselves and their 
cause into the hands of the Most High, abjuring all 
connexion with the idolatrous power, which is most 
emphatically opposed to the sole and absolute sove- 
reignty of Jehovah. What was the result? "He 
wrought for his name-sake," and having made them, 
in their unsupported constancy, a spectacle to the 
world, he finally brought them out of their distresses, 
when in the utmost extremity, and blessed ijbeir ef- 
forts to the establishment of that pure faith for which 
they professed to suffer. Alas, that so signal dn 
example should in our day have become powerless ! 
that on occasions of national perplexity, instead of 
seeking to that arm wherein our fathers hoped^ and 
trusted, and found deliverance, we should embark 
our safety in the nutshell of our own strength, rely- 
ing on a worldly, crooked, inconsistent, and unscrip- 
tural policy for that which perverted wisdom can no 
more secure, than could our puny might have ac- 
quired it '* Do we provoke the Lord to jealousy ? 
are we stronger than He ? " 

Neglected by their friends, and on all sides pressed 
by foes, yet could not the inhabitants of Derry enter- 
tain a thought of capitulation ; for not only were the 
most shameless acts of treachery committed— -prison- 
ers murdered ,in cold blood, and messengers fired at 
under a fiag of truce— by the assailants, but one of 
the captives brought into the town after a successful 
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flalljy moved by the generoas compaision and kiad 
nsage-of the citizens, confessed to governorWalker that 
the enemy were bound by dreadful oaths to observe 
no iaith with them ; bat, on whatsoever terms they 
might obtain possession of the city, to slaughter in- 
discriminately, ¥dthout regard to age or sex, whoso- 
ever bore the Protestant name. Thus, by the mercy 
of God, their peril was still made known to them ; and 
any degree of suffering preferred before delivering 
up their helpless families to such blood-thirsty 
fenaticism. 

The report of De Resents probable advance, with 
formidable reinforcements, was communicated to the 
besieged by their enemies, in one of the frequent 
parleys that took place. It reached M^Alister's 
home, and was variously received by the different 
inmates. 

The month of May passed without any greater 
annoyance from the enemy than that of the frequent 
cannonading, which amongst other unpleasant efiects, 
so polluted the water of the city, that many hazarded, 
and some lost their lives in the attempt to obtain a 
purer beverage from without the gates. This was a 
dreadful hardship, bearing, particularly, on the sick, 
on delicate women, and children. Various diseases 
began to spread among them, heightened by the 
heat of summer, and the unwholesome food to which 
they were well nigh confined. But on the twenty- 
ninth of the month, a general panic wa$ spread 
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througtiout the Yitmieroiis fatnilies, by an oMer tliM 
errery house should be provided with svppKeB fli 
watet ; a heavy bombardment being expected daritt|^ 
tile nighty of which the probable effect would he lo 
igmfe the town in every quarter. 

AH was confusion ; and among other precauttoHB 
th6 gunpowder hitherto lodged in the chtt^h, wtt 
removed into places of greater security, Wdls, Msf 
since dried up, were selected to receive it ; laii 
cohered with every article best calculated to refel 
the dangerous element. 

The bombardment did not take place ; htit eft the 
fimt of June a few shells were thrown during Ui^ 
'ibnght, aifd on Hie morrow an incessant fire W«b 
pMMd in frcrtn the enemy's ^ns^ they had, hi Hie 
eoutse of tfiie few prefceding days, constructed nb left 
than sixteen forts, on which to mount these engkieb 
of destrtrctioD. It was now that Magrath, for tiie 
first time, took part in oiBPensive pf<eparations ; fer lie 
assii^d to cast leaden bails, ^hftountitrg die t^Mii <fi 
houi^ with todi intt^pidity to strip tike metal fkof^ 
them, while shot Were flyii^ iii every directlMi 
arbund him. But the following day Was marked by 
^ shower 6f botaibs, which inflicted greater dftmag^ 
than had yet been sustetined ; and a fiet6e ttssanh 
ftbnl the bfesie^frs btcrtight the c6mb« to the yety 
l^h '6{ ihid \oi^, 

Tiytamg the whole of the Week, havoc and destfttb- 
tion Wef^ cahried into the city ; lafet satisfied With 
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atuB exiecRtioR already done, the besiegers iRcreased IIm 
«ze of liie bombs, striking down bouses, aRd kUlkig 
nnmbefs of all rai^s and classes. Salted bofseflesii 
WRB abRosI the only meat now discoverable, and of 
Alt 1k»f had pat by a tolerable store. 

Bfyan and Ross ascended the cathedral roof, afld 

sorreyed the sickening prospect The mimeroai 

ImIs, entrenchments, batteries, and wwks of every 

deaeription that had completed the investment, were 

oeeasiMially obscured, as the mortars rolled forth 

Uttir clouds of smoke, each sending into tiie city its 

m e ooo nger of destruction. Lough Foyle roMed its 

broad streun tranquilly past, unless whett a eiiot 

ploughed the surface, or sank with an echoing plasb 

bito the tide. Towards its mouth many a loi^^g 

look had been cast, in fond anticipation of coming 

SRCCOurs^: and some, when their hearts &fled them, 

were woat to mount the walls, and gaze in Aat 

dnpeelicM^ until ihe vidon of hope pictured an ap- 

proaefaing sail, and imagination filled up ihie outline. 

But ROW, in addition to the accumulated works on 

eitlier side^ Ibe enemy were beginning to stretch a 

boom aoKMSs the river; and thus presented such 

obstadoR to- the progress of a flee^ as tended to 

dull the most sanguine expectant: and wbes Ae 

eye, withdrawn from thi& quarter, fell (m the streets 

below, a- spectacle of misery presented itself, difficult 

to coRceivo and impossiMe to describe. 

At tfiiR time the mortality was such, that tiie 
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burials averaged thirty in a day ; so that the streets 
presented a succession of funerals, conducted in 
trembling haste, while the frequent bombs tore up 
the neighbouring pavement, and cast it among th6 
attendants. Scarcely was more than the sur&ce of 
the burying ground disturbed, to furnish a shallow 
grave for several dead bodies together: and often 
was some mourner reached by a fatal ball, while 
returning from his sorrowful task. Even as Bryan 
and Ross looked down from their elevation, a bomb 
struck the house of a gentleman, driving out hom 
the wall a ponderous stone, which, falling on a man 
near the ship-quay bastion, dashed his head to 
atoms. 

The fort, or castle of Culmore, situate on a point 
of land which projected considerably into the river, 
at a short distance^ was an object of particular in- 
terest to the two friends. It formed the strongest of 
the enemy's positions of annoyance, in case of any 
approach from the harbour, and was well garrisoned. 
But beyond the association of Magrath's image with 
its distant outline, it presented nothing to their 
view ; and in melancholy silence they quitted the 
spot, to commune with those who thronged the 
Diamond ; to assist in deliberation on the important 
subject of husbanding provisions, and the many other 
anxious cares that harassed the public mind. 

Magrath's augury that the Sunday would afford a 
respite from bombardment was fulfilUid. Not a shell 
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nor a ball was fired on that day , the Irish camp 
bemg engrossed in pa3ang those honours to St Co- 
lumbkill which they had never once afforded to the 
Lord of the Sabbath, during the protracted siege. 
Advantage was taken of this cessation by many whom 
timidity had ddterred from venturing abroad ; and 
&e church was thronged at its various services, by 
a crowd of sickly objects, whose squalid and emaci- 
ated appearance contrasted most strangely with the 
words of hope and fortitude to which they gave ut- 
terance. Many with tearless eyes looked on the 
graves of their nearest and dearest connexions ; 
while others, in greater emotion, uttered ejaculations 
of resignation to the divine will, blessing the Lord 
for what he had done, and declaring that they deemed 
no sacrifice too great for a cause so holy. Ellen 
was wheeled in a low chair to the cathedral, her 
grandmother, supported by firyan, walking on one 
side, Basil on the other ; and Shane, with trembling 
hand, essaying to steady the hinder part of the vehi- 
cle, whicb rather assisted his steps. An expression 
of heavenly peace was upon her pale fair counte- 
nance, and though a tear swelled when she passed 
her mother's grave, a smile of indescribable sweet- 
ness illumined every feature, as looking up to Bryan, 
she softly said, ** I hope they will have room beside 
it" 

At the door, a number of coffins were deposited 
daring the service, and the departing congregation 
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were constrained to pass between two files of thenif 
awaiting a hasty interment One Yery plain box, 
over which was thrown a black shawl, attracted 
Bryan's view ; for the mother of Patrick, with little 
Thady in her hand, stood behind it She curtsied' as 
•he caught his eye ; and with unruffled serenity 
glanced first at the boy, and then at die cofEm, in- 
dicating that her other child was there. 

*' And is it so ?*' asked Bryan, involuntarily paufr^ 
ing on his path. 

" She was so happy ! " answered the mother, 
raising her eyes to heaven ; while the deep hollow 
of her cheek, the sunken eye, and sallow hue, foe-> 
spoke her also a candidate for speedy admission to 
the mansions of peace. Thady retained all his beauty, 
blooming like a solitary flower in the midst oi every 
imaginable species of desolation." 

" Ah ! the cause upholds her wonderfully,'' said a 
stander-by. 

^ The cause of the cross," rejoined the suflSsrer, 
<< and the cross in the cause, are precious. 

The crowded coffins, the open graves, the church 
windows shattered by balls, together with the 
wretched aspect of the living spectres, all arrayed in 
the gorgeous beams of a dazzling summer's sun, 
presented a wild and ghastly incongruity, over which 
the holy enthusiasm of the hour threw a character 
of such awful interest, that many lingered and looked, 
aa if to impress upon their minds a lasting recoUeo 
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;tiMi.i>f the unearthly scene. Among these was 
GolaDel vSf urray, who, as Wfiket in full canonkals 
took his. station in the door way, approached JM^Alis- 
toy and.requested to be presented to his venerable 
rfiareiit, to, whom he immediately tendered his arm, 
addressing her with a suavity of manner peculiarly 
:bis own. 

^ It is a sad, and yet a glorious spectacle, which 
those who survive will labour to declare to their 
children's children, as a holy incentive to like 
fid^lity." 

^VAnd a lesson of €onfi<tin^ &ith," added the la4y, 
** diat hearing what the Lord has done for us, they 
J may feel the blessedness, of saying, * This God is our 
God, for ever. and ever.' " 

I^angjuage is insuiffieient to pourtray the horrors, of 
accumulating misery sustained by the di^ninished 
band. The horsorflesh was all expended, and the 
.twenty thousand sufferers who still remained were 
•f educed to greater privations thsui they had ever 
.yet ant^ipated ; the, daily 4^atbs becoming a matter 
of calculation, not unmixed with selfish feeling, 
:afflong jthose whose craving hunger grudged the 
supply. of many mouths; but instances abounded of 
noble devotion to the public cause, and self-denial 
,was practised to ^m extent truly admirable. Bryan's 
little party had long since made a voluntary relin- 
quishment of their private hoard to the public stor^, 
•and he had himsolf end>arked in : an ^attempt, to ,gim 

8 
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the distant ships, with the view of making known 
their desperate situation to the unfeeling Kirke, who 
still rode at anchor where he could behold the 
piteous signals of agonizing distress. This effort 
was rendered fruitless by opposing enemies ; and the 
little party returned after braving such perils in the 
cause of humanity, that Magrath could not refrain 
from uttering a few remarks on the subject of 
M^Alister^s cowardice, within earshot of his anciait 
antagonist, Crowe. 

The Lady was privy, to this expedition, but they 
concealed it from Ellen, whose wasted powers could 
ill have sustained the agony of sisterly apprehension. 
Her gprandmother had cut the silver buttons from a 
suit of her husband's garments, and added to them 
the poor remains of her family insignia, in the hope 
that a price of some magnitude might win, from the 
well-supplied shipping, a few articles of suitable 
nourishment for the uncomplaining girl : but in vain. 
Bryan returned, after the absence of twenty-four 
hours ; and the first feeling of his mind, on re-enter- 
ing their poor abode, was a conviction that Ellen's 
sufferings were nearly terminated, although, to eyes 
less habituated to the sight of premature death, she 
would have appeared surprisingly revived. 

Peaceful indeed, as affection itself could desire, 
were the few remaining hours of Ellen's mortal ex- 
istence. She declined to be carried into her own 
apartment, observing, that there would be less'trou- 
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ble in removing her remains from where she then 
lay. Encouragement to persevere in defending the 
citadel of Protestantism, mingled with fervent sup- 
plication for her deluded countrymen, and glowing 
anticipations of the rest upon which she was about to 
enter, occupied her latest breath. The last faint 
whisper was one of praise ; and the last smiling look 
was bent on poor old Shane, who could not be per- 
suaded to relinquish her hand, until its pulse had 
long ceased to throb. 

On that same day the in&mous De Rosen sent in 
his peremptory order to surrender the town, before 
six o'clock on the ensuing evening, on pain of 
indiscriminate slaughter, by fire and sword. It was 
rejected : and he proceeded to renew the bombard- 
ment with increasing fury. This producing no 
appearance of intimidation or fluetuation in the 
devoted little garrison, the Frenchman had recourse 
to an expedient, in the execution of which he proved 
himself an incarnation of the spirit of cruelty; a 
meet son of her who is drunken with the blood of the 
saints. 

Some excitement prevailed in that quarter to 
which Bryan had repaired ; for a rising cloud of dust 
bespoke the'^Approaeh of a large body of assailants ; 
and De Rosen's threats had rendered them doubly 
watchful. **fie steady, lads," said the officer in 
command, ^^ and give them a proper gpreeting, if they 
advance." A line was formed, the men stood to their 
s 2 
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armSy and, the party: still drawing nearer, a voUey" 
was discharged into the mass. Screams and cries, in 
the Kbrill voices of women and children, with the 
loud and melancholy tones of entreaty jfrom men, 
pealed back instead a( the expected fire of raiis^ 
quetry ; and the smoke dispersing, on a light breeze^ 
and the dost abating from the temporary halt, a 
scene presented itself— 'WVukT it' were a vision of fine 
writer's &ncy—- ^t alas! no desoription' ctai do 
justice to the appalling reality of what has been left 
on record by eye-witnestes, then' gazing (Mh those 
walls. 

A crowd appeared, comprising several thoiisands 
€i Protestants — ^not captives tiJ^en in' battle, but 
victims dragged by force from their {ieteeful habitat 
tions, of whom the great majority were females of 
every age, from extreme decrepitude of yearsix> the 
infant newly bom ; the rest were old men and young 
boys, or invalids brought from their sick*rooms, with 
some more vig(nrous id appearance, seized in the 
moment of unarmed security, overpowered, and com^ 
polled to mingle in the wretched throng, Half naked; 
with bleeding fbet and tottering knees, they st^;gered 
on, raising their supplicating voices to the besieged, 
to spare their helpless friends; while the latter, in 
the very attitude of reloading their pieces, stood pe- 
trified with horror, staring as on some hideous vision 
which they wished to ■ dis^l. It was, however, no 
vision; still the crowd advanced; and they might 
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see the rutiSan soUiery behind, videBtly fmUng and 
^oadiiig^ with their swords, the fiuDting feraus that 
Hngered last from inabflity to proceed ; or draggiag^ 
then along the groimd, to which some had fidkm. 

The trance of horror into which the Derry «aea 
had been surprised was of short doratioB ; and such 
a ydl oif frantic fury perhaps was never heard from 
famnan Mps, as then echoed from the waUs. Faces 
pale and ghastly with famine, now flushed into tibe 
deep hectic of rage, and not a menace nor an execra- 
tioii was lefik unnttered, tluit their boiling passions 
could snggest For a time, nothing was heard bat 
incoherent inrective, and threatenings, till Murray 
shoBted *^ a gallows ! " and inatanlly a thousand eager 
hands were at work, preparing the apparatus of 
ignominious death, whidi they evected wilhin view 
of the enemies' camp, for the eseculion of die 
fnisonefs then in their hands. 

M eanwihile, the exhausted crowds had gained the 
walls, under which they sat or fell down, wiping the 
aCartiBg moiature, and tears, and blood that mingled 
<m their Akos : extractii^ the thorns from vtheir blis- 
tered^feet, andiitriying to close the (tattered ganuemlB 
that soatcely covered their emaciated frames. Mo- 
tfiers dasped their infants, and rocked them to and 
iro, moaning in answer to the little sufferers' cries, 
ear vainly tried to appease the clamours of children, 
who screamed for drink and food. Young gicls 
were seen smothering their own complaints, though 
s 3 
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racked with the anguish of &tigue and saffering^ 
while busied in contriving some little support for the 
trembling head of an aged parent ; or binding up the 
wounds of a brother, or relieving some fainting 
mother of her helpless babe. All this was terrible 
to witness ; but when the victims looked up to those 
who hung over the walls, and smiled, and blessed 
them for their heroic fidelity, it was too much : tears 
and sobs broke forth from many who had endured 
without a groan the inflictions of that dreadful siege : 
and the leading men hastened to despatch a message 
to the general who commanded under the hateful De 
Rosen, declaring that unless the fugitives were pro- 
perly refreshed, and re-conducted to their homes, 
the prisoners should be immediately hanged within 
their view, including a nobleman and several officers. 
Yet, with this atrocious example of religious perse- 
cution before their eyes, they added a free permission 
for popish priests to enter, and prepare them for their 
fate. 

The captives, acknowledging the strict ustice of 
this proceeding, and expressing deep abhorrence at 
the deed of De Rosen, wrote an imploring letter to 
their general, to save them from a disgracefnl death 
by his compliance, but in vain. The Frenchman was 
inexorable, and left them to their fate, merely sig- 
nif3dng that their death would be revenged on the 
defenceless multitude. The sentence was not car- 
ried into execution, but every possible method was 
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taken to relieve the sufferers, who on the following 
day were joined by another thousand in similar cir- 
cumstances. 

There was not a person in Derry, able to move, 
who did not seem to lose the sense of every privation 
in the all-absorbing sentiment of indignant pity. 
Many climbed the walls, whom age or sickness had 
apparently disabled from walking the street, and 
some were seen to drop their own scanty morsel of 
food, or change of clothing, in the laps of such as 
seemed perishing for help. Recognitions the most 
heart-rending took place, while those on the walls 
discerned in some bleeding famishing creature be- 
neath, a sister, a parent, a child — sometimes a wife 
or husband. Distressed as was the garrison, it be- 
came necessary to prohibit, under severe penalties, 
the reception, and even the relief, of those over whom 
all hearts yearned ; but the pleadings of natural af- 
fection overcame both fear and prudence, and many 
were admitted, fed, and clothed during the night. 
Among these, one amply recompensed the raercy 
shewn, by delivering a message from the fleet, di- 
recting that in case of great extremity, two fires 
should be lighted on the church. The beacons were 
immediately ignited, and plentifully fed, that their 
blaze might reach the ships with a silent tale Of un- 
paralleled distresses. 

When the day was a little advanced, many citizens 
thronged the walls, in hope of discovering among 
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the naltitude below some beloved relative, who had 
participated in the voluntary exile of Ibe preceding 
night ; but carefully avoided any sign of recognitioD, 
lest the watchful foe might detect the arrangement. 
They did, indeed, accuse the garrison of forming 
such intention ; but (ailed to discover its success, 
although with insulting mockery, they passed among 
the shrinking victims, smelling to their garments, 
and declaring that they should identify the Devry 
people by the ill savour resulting from their wretched 
node of existence. For, not only had their dwell- 
ings been impregnated by the suphureous effluvia of 
the shells continually bursting, which also had ren- 
dered the water unfit for cleansing their linen, but 
they were now reduced to subsist on the flesh of 
dogs, cats, and rats, on tallow, greaves, and every 
description of oflkl that (amine could compel itself 
to swallow. The extreme length of the town being 
bat three hundred paces, and its greatest breadth 
one hundred and eighty, some conception may be 
formed, even by those who have not seen it, of tl^ 
dreadful eflfiscts produced on the health of its in- 
mates, by a contest already of seven months con- 
tinuance ; during the last ten weeks of which thehr 
rest had been broken, their houses shattered, their 
friends slain, the water polluted, and the air poisoned 
by the almost incessant explosion of shells in the 
streets, three hundred and forty having been thrown 
in, to that date. To this we must add the horrible 
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ciroiRnslaiiee of dead bodies being frequentlj torn 
np from the gframe^ by the same destractiye engines ; 
afld- the devastating nature of the pestilence whicU 
wascarrjring off the inhabitants in augmented nnm- 
h&ts evtnry day. It becomes a matter of increasing 
ast6nishment that hmnan nature could endure such 
varied and protracted sufferings : if we refer it to 
dread of the infuriated enemy, what shall we say of 
diose who voluntarily placed themselves in their 
power, for the sole purpose of relieving and strei^h- 
anng the garrison within ? 

The fburth of July found De Rosen in a sittmtion 
ikr from enviable : the half suppressed murmuts cd 
his Irish confederates were rising into threats of oped 
iasurrection^ on behalf of their tortured countrjrmflen. 
The professing Protestants, who had dii^aced their 
calling by co-operation with the Popish army, add 
who were chiefly men of influence, put no restraint 
on their angry feelings, but inveighed ipost bitterly 
against the unprecedented insult offered to their no- 
minal- faith^ and the scandalous violation of all that 
man could deem binding on his fellow-man ; for the 
greater number of De Rosen's victims had James 
Stuart's protection in their pockets. The popish 
offiders^ as we have seen, shrunk from identifying 
themselves with the perpetrators of the outtage ; and 
their feelings were responded tb by the native sol- 
diers. When the Mareschal looked out upon his 
motley camp, he could not but perceive that elements 
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were there at work, which threatened a serious ex* 
plosion ; and on turning his eye towards Derry, he 
beheld the appalling apparatus still displayed — ^tfae 
gallows on which Lord Netterville and his com- 
panions were to terminate their earthly course, in full 
Tiew of their former associates and followers. Yet 
all this, it is probable, would have failed to turn the 
foreign general from his purpose, and under the walls 
of Derry those four thousand Protestants might have 
perished by famine, while above its ramparts the 
bones of his captured comrades had whitened on a 
gibbet, if he could have farther calculated on the 
countenance of the unhappy king whose cause he 
had been sent to uphold. "" 

But James was not sufficiently divested of human- 
ity to concur in the dreadful project of the MareschaL 
On being made acquainted with his cruel order, the 
monarch dispatched a letter condemnatory of the 
proceeding, and strongly protesting against it. The 
receipt of this communication left De Rosen under 
a responsibility too weighty to be incurred; and, 
after some delay, he reluctantly issued the order for 
driving the poor captives back to their homes. 

This command was hailed with joy by many who 
had often been the ready instruments of persecution, 
but whose bosoms were melted by the piteous spec- 
tacle before their eyes ; and by them it was com- 
municated to the men of Derry, who mounted the 
walls to take a last farewell of their fellow-sufferers, 
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and to exchange one parting look with many a dear 
connexion, who had mingled secretly with the crowd 
below. The enemy on this day were liberal of their 
ammunition, sending into the town a number of 
bombs nrach larger than those fired on the five pre« 
ceding days: but those missiles appeared to have 
lost the power of intimidating even the weakest, 
where death in such variety of terrible forms con*- 
tinually crossed their path. Indeed, it became with 
many a matter of cool calculation, or a topic Of 
desperate levity, in what manner they were likely 
to quit the world before another sun should set or 
rise. When, therefore, it was known that a move- 
ment had commenced among their friends without, 
none were deterred from hastening to the walls, who 
had power yet left to mount them. 

The lady of M'Alister, supported by Bryan and 
Magrath, was among the number who succeeded in 
ascending those impregnable ramparts ; and melan- 
choly beyond description was the scene displayed. 
Hundreds had already died upon the spot, and now, 
when the welcome sound of home saluted their ears, 
many were seen rising eagerly from the earth, only 
to (all again in helpless debility, beneath the over- 
powering burden of famine and disease. Of these, 
some in the wild eagerness of that hope which will 
cling even to a shadow, essayed to crawl along on 
their hands and feet ; while others even rolled in the 
dnrection to which their hearts pointed. Many in 
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sobnussioo to the dinne will gave over tbe 
attempt, after a hint stmg^ or two; and greetiiig 
witfi audible blessings tbe departing footsteps sf 
dieir comrades, resigned tbemseWes to tbe appr«adi 
of a lingmng deatb where they kj. And ttaie 
were partings, characterized by sodi ebaHitiffis of 
▼iolmt feelings as wrung tbe hearts of many whose 
fHrerflowing portion of private sorrow might have 
been expected to render them heedless of all besides : 
mch a spectacle was di^layed immediately under 
tbe qpot where the lady of M^Alister bent to survey 
tbe scene. 

A woman of interesting appearance, the remains 
jof whose garments bespoke that gentility to whioh 
Iwr language also bore witness, was conqpdled to 
give over her feeble attempts at rinng firom a nwde 
couch, spread by some compassionate hands ftur.her 
acemnmodation. A girl, apparently about e^hlesn 
years old, stood near, gazing in silent anguish im 
her parent, .while three children of tender age were 
using all .their artless rhetoric to rouse die atkacet 
Into renewed exertions. 

*^We are going home, mother dear," said the 
€Mer of the. three ; ** and you will be wdl when once 
you see our prsetty home again." 

^ Ah, motber," added a little boy, scmiewhat 
youiiger, ^^the smell of the roses, and tbe sweet 
honeysuckle . over the porch, will be so nice after 
diis.place. The gunpowder and the noise of the^ 
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baughty men, have made you sick — ^home will make 
you well again," 

« I want to go home,'* sobbed out a little creature, 
who clung to her mother's neck, attempting to 
ndse her. 

*< Kathleen will take you home, my darlings," 
answered the poor mother. 
' *'fiut you must come too." 

" Yes, I shall go home, my children ; but not to 
the one you are returning to." 

"Then we'll go with you, dear mother, to the 
other home," said the little boy. 

" No, not now, Robert : but if you love the Lord 
and pray to be among the Lambs of the Good Shep- 
herd, you will come to me in that pleasant home 
where I am to enter first" 

^* Oh then you are going to die, mother ! You 
must not die — ^you must not leave us ;" and with 
cries of grief and terror each little voice repeated the 
words ; adding such entreaties, mingled with terms 
of endearment and tender reproach, that the parent's 
natural feelings seemed for a while to overpower even 
tibe working of divine grace in her soul. She groaned 
with anguish of spirit, and exclaimed, " Oh, Kathleen, 
take them hence— leave me, leave me ! ' ' 

Kathleen bent over her with an aspect of tearless 
despair, and in a smothered voice, answered, 
•* Mother, I cannot." 

''You must," said a voice from the wall, so deep, 

T 
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SO unearthly in its tone, tliat all who heard it turned 
involuntarily towards the speaker. 

Kathleen started: the mother raised her eyes to 
the spo^ daiying her hands, but neither utt0n^ a 
word. The children renewed their lan^en|;atM)|i% 
iniiijgrling the name of father with that of mother; 
until Kathleen, evidently impelled to a repM]wed 
effort, stooped down to fold her parent in a lougr^ & 
fearvent embrace, and then raising herself,. p|m;eeded 
to disengage her from the arms of the cJMldrf^ to 
wliom she spoke in an earned manne^» hujt too low 
to be heard by any others. Herworda soemed > 
produce the desired effect; for the. little ojg^scjbe«k- 
e4 their, teais^ and in turn kissed their moth^t ea^h; 
whispering. flOqie injunction in her ear, while she hdd 
them close, and seemed to experience the reading of 
a heart-string as each soft lip was withdrawii. tt^m 
her &ce* l^hey then surrounded their sister; ai^ 
the girls, gatheting up. their gajcmentsf, diiEiplay/^d the 
scars that had^. marked their tender and^s:; leUile 
the boy's feet, without shoes, shrankiroyoai.^. isougfe 
stones, wit^ wMch they came in cwitact aj} he tnovjed 
away. It Was with unspeakable . thankfulness . thsj^ 
the weepiAg lookers-On beheld a pair of ^b^esi^^ui^d 
to his size flung from the ramparts just i^i i^path.; 
which the little fellow immediately put on» juni|$Uig 
with, delight at the valuable acquisition. K^thleei^ 
turned round — she appeared doubly glad of^.itke 
ei^cuse so to do; and raising first her arms and >eyes 
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to heaven, she fixed im intent gaze upon Ae walls : 
ike tiien bowed her head, clenbhed her hands in 
iinntterable agony, and with one more hurried glance 
at her djing mother, she buried herself and the 
children amid the depaiting crowd. 

All tikis was clearly comprehended by the sp4B<fita- 
tors on- the wan ; and deep indeed Was th6 sjinpdithy 
excited for the fether, who beheld his lovely and 
ddicate children thus driven f^om beneath his eye, 
to seek a home, where no inrotection, beyoiid th^t of 
the bare paternal roof, awaited them ; While the 
partner of his sorrow lay expiring, nOr dared by one 
glance of recognition to hazard l)ie discovery of his 
having been admitted into the garrison. He j^odd, 
his elbows resting on the outer waU, and hfes 'feice 
entirely concealed upon his hands. There was Ho 
viable sign of what was raging within, save the 
short and violent gasping of his breath ; nor 'did 
those who immediately surrounded him venture to 
bre^ the silfeiie^, which spoke more than audible 
complaints could have expressed. Brytm hiBUiliieh^ld 
the whole scene with feelings miusuaNy <sciled ; 
ft»r, as Che venerable forms of Basil and Sbanehad 
receded from his view,* until tli(By becftMei lost in the 
'promiscuous company ar<^tid thtai, every wound 
recently inflicted on liis affectionate h^art, bled anew 
under the sense of irreparable Idssj rtodering him 
more keenly alive to the sufferings of others. Be- 
sides, the objects most dear to him, his mother, 
T 2 
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Letitia, Ellen, were committed to a peaceful grave^ 
over which it was his privilege daily to watch ; and 
their spirits, he knew, were yet more safely housed 
in the mansions of the blessed, under the guardian 
hand of Him who had loved them, and who gave 
himself for them : whereas this agonized husband 
and father was left in the most dreadful surmises, as 
to what of mortal suffering might yet await those 
in whom his own life seemed to be wrapped up. 
"And I know not," thought Bryan, " whether he 
be a partaker in that precious faith which seems to 
support the soul of his expiring wife." With such 
thoughts in his mind, he gradually approached the 
stranger ; and having rested for a while on the wall 
beside him, addressed him in a voice of respectful 
commiseration. 

'' You are not alone in your sufferings : alas, that 
the only consolation which we can offer should be a 
fellowship in wretchedness !" 

The stranger shook his head in token of bitter as- 
sent, but neither spoke nor looked up. 

Encouraged by this slight proof of attention to his 
words, Bryan proceeded : *' I know that he whose 
power to save is as infinite as the compassion which 
calls that power into action, is likewise touched with 
a feeling of all our infirmities-^has in all points been 

tempted like as we are" 

^ Yet without sin," interrupted the other : and 
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then raising his tearful eyes to heaven, he ejacalated, 
*' Oh, merciful High Priest ! subdue these sinful 
repinings, and teach my soul to say, * It is the 
Lord.»'» 

There was a simple, a sublime fervour in the tone 
of this short appeal, that bespoke the agony of spirit 
imder which the sufferer struggled for resignation ; 
it carried reproach to many a heart which had failed 
under similar trial to seek to the same source for 
comfort and submission. To Bryan the words were 
fraught with solid satisfaction; and confirmed him 
in a purpose already formed in his benevolent 
mind. Pressing still nearer to the object of his 
compassion, he continued in a low voice, the ex- 
pression of his christian sympathy ; and then said, 
^ There is evident danger in your remaining to 
occupy a station from which it is yet hardly possi- 
ble to urge your removal. Whenever your feelings 
will permit you to relinquish for a short space this 
post of melancholy watching, leave it to me — I will 
not neglect for a moment the sacred charge— and 
give my aged grandmother the support of your arm 
to her bereaved home, where your presence will fill 
one of its many vacancies with a fellow sufferer, 
partaking alike in our abounding affliction, and in the 
consolation that, through divine grace, sometimes 
much more abounds.' ' 

The stranger turned upon him his heavy and 
swollen eyes, with an expression of deep thankful- 
T 3 
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fiett, replying, ^< It is a brotherly offer ; and with a 
brother's frankness I will accept it." 

" Where have you been, Magrath ? " askied BryaH, 
as his faithfiil follower mounted the wall near him. 

** I have been putting my hand to the work 
yonder, your honour," he replied^ pointing to ike 
place where the gallows had stood, which, with 
scrupulous adherence to the letter and spirit of their 
declaration, the Derry men had taken dowh as soto 
as the crowd moved off from below. 

'' And did your governor really purpose to execv^ 
those miserable captives ? " asked the stranger, whose 
name was Morrison. 

" Every neck of them. Sir, we would have iSftrdtch- 
ed," answered ]>)[agrath sternly, <<and themselves 
never denied the justice of it" 

<<That acknowledgment was what skvcfd thenEr," 
added Bryan ; ** together with the evident ikct, ^t 
the siavage foreigners cared not how much of natfve 
blood might flow, but would rather rejoice in propor- 
tion to the horrors perpetrated under their iniq^uiious 
domination." 

"They are encouraged by the priests," said 
Morrison. 

** Look yonder!" exclaimed Magrath, uAconscioiis 
of the agonizing inlerelst that the scene to v^hich lie 
pointed must excite in the breast of his hearer. 

A French officer, who appeared to have received 
some order to investigate the condition of those who 
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remainecl below the walls, had approached tiie place 
where Morrison's wife laj, seemingiy in a quiet 
sleep. Attended b j three or four soldiers, he reached 
iine spot, and rudely pushing with his foot the helj^eds 
creature before him, he demanded in broken English 
whj she did not follow the rest of the rabble on their 
marc^. 

She raised her hollow ejes, and articulated isointe 
woifds too tisiitttlj to be underst^i)od. The Frenchbiffici, 
with his sheathed sword, was about to thrust tile 
pHloW oT ragged clothes from beneath her head, at 
the ntatie time oiderihg her to rise, while M orristo, 
graisi^Sbg the top of the wa!l, seemed in act to throw 
himself oVer, as the nearest way to succour her, wh^ 
an Irish sergeant approaching, in a toneofsuppresiled 
ralge, eiclaiined, '^ Let the woman die in peace.*' 

t'he Officer condmanded him to retire, but he stood 
his ground, seemingly prepared to resist, in deed as 
well as by w6rds, the wanton barbarity of his com- 
|>anidns, towards one so evidently suffering the pangs 
of dissolution ; while the soldiers, pressing neiirer, 
iseeihed ^[tndotis for dome Command to remove liiin by 
force. 

Tliis Was 'pt^selitly given ; ftnd at the same ino- 
nient the s^eant, placing himself ai^de x>ver the 
tibi^ow couch, drelv his hanger; but several of his 
countryineniftniiiing up, among whom wa^ sin officer, 
the Fi^^chiiiSin inovM back, calliiig On his m^n to 
dre&rm the miitineer, and conduct him to the fort. 
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** What's this, Connellan ? " asked the Irish 
officer, ^^ how came you to mutiny, sir ?" 

** Is it mutiny to defend a dyings countrywoman 
from those who thirst for Irish blood ?" said the 
Serjeant, in his native tongue. 

" Is she dying ?" 

The Frenchman asserted that she was as well able 
to walk off as the rest of the party ; but that she 
preferred lying there, in the hope of being tak^i into 
the town. 

" No fear of that," answered the other. " The 
starving raiscals know better than to let more hungry 
mouths into their den ; besides," he added, stooping 
to look at her pallid &ce, *< she is really at the point 
of death. 

The Frenchman made no reply to this, but in a 
more violent tone repeated the order to seize Con- 
nellan for mutiny. 

** Vye committed no mutiny, and I'll not be dis- 
armed by you," said the serjeant, darting a look of 
defiance at all the foreign soldiers. 

^* You're right, my lad," exclaimed the officer, 
^' and General Hamilton will say the same." 

The Frenchman vehemently protested that all the 
rules of military service were on his side ; that for a 
non-commissioned officer to draw his sword upon a 
superior, was death before any court-martial. 

*• Never mind," replied the other, with provoking 
coolness. «« We're not particular here, you know. 
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Monsieur de Rosen has dispensed with all the troa- 
Uesome laws of honour, good faith, and humanity ; 
and we need not stick at a trifle in the articles of 
war," 

The Frenchman peremptorily ordered his men to 
advance upon Connellan ; the others as promptly 
joined in defending him. A desperate scuffle took 
place ; pistols were discharged ; while Magra^h and 
others shouted from the walls their loud encourage- 
ment to the Irish party. It was a short interval of 
unspeakable horror to the husband, who beheld this 
sanguinary struggle around and over the death-bed 
of his beloved partner ; and scarcely could Bryan 
withold him from leaping down to certain destruction. 
But the fray was ended, the Frenchmen retreated, 
leaving one of their number bleeding on the ground, 
and as the combatants separated, the Irish officer 
gently raised the lifeless object of their compassion, 
sa3n[ng, ** She^s gone, indeed : a bullet has passed 
through her brain." 

The &ct was evident ; and Morrison, bowing his 
head upon the wall, exclaimed, in a smothered tone, 
^* Even so ; and there is mercy in it Lord, teach 
my soul to praise thee." 

Late as was the hour, there was little appearance 
of repose within the walls of Derry : on the con- 
trary, there seemed a greater stir than by day ; a 
temporary respite from bombardment, combined with 
the freshness of the night breeze that swept over 
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Locb Foyle, haying tempted many to leave Hie cov«tt 
into which they had been driven during the glare of 
a sultry snn, rendered doubly oppressive by -the 
perpetual explosion of gunpowder in every stretlt 
Of the better sort, many felt an insuperable reluc- 
tance to expose the squalid wretchedness Kji their m^ 
washed garments and blackened visages, even to the 
gaze of partners in affliction ; and among all daases 
there were mourners whose very heart-strings had 
been rent, while the objects of their tenderest love 
-perished miserably before their eyes, and to whom 
the darkness seemed more congenial than die day. 
To diis may be added the appalling fiict, that their 
{Principal support now consisted of such animals as 
iidght be discovered prowling about the faaants of 
iktnine, under the cover of night ; and the^ were 
void at a high price by those whose love of money 
overcame the cravings of hunger, or who bad a sur- 
plus, after deadening that craving by a scanty meal 
on such loathsome fare as they had seized. Dogs 
were turned out in the evening, to prey upon the 
unburied bodies of those who had been slain without 
the walls ; and on their return were slanght^ed to 
ftimish a meal for the family, at whose hands they 
had once be^i plentifhlly fed. To sudi extremity 
had the garrison been reduced before the 0nd of 
July, that a sbgle quarter of one of these dog9 was 
pnxM at five diiHiflgs and sixpence, thQ then 6ttr- 
r^iicy, and his head at half ^that sum. Even a tat 
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was gladly purchased whenever it could be found, 
for four shillings and sixpence ; and animals yet 
more disgusting to the human palate, in proportion. 

Such being the condition of the beleagured for- 
tress, the imagination may perhaps sketch an out- 
lin*^t cannot by any possibility fill up the picture 
»of what was passing under the midnight sky of 
Derry. One object appeared to possess attraction, 
even for the most reckless wanderer ; and that was 
the double beacon, which sent its red columns on 
high, firom the cathedral roof. It was the appointed 
signal, communicating to the tardy fleet the dei^ra- 
tion of that distress which they alone could relieve : 
and to the hollow eyes upturned towards the glare, 
it presented a sort of link between them and the 
objects of that oft-defeated hope which they could 
not relinquish. It was piteous to see the wistful 
countenances with which many would pause, to gaze 
upon this unconscious messenger of their grief; as 
though by so doing, they could communicate to it an 
additional power of expressing what they longed to 
send to the eye and the heart of the unfeeling Kirke* 
Seep under its ruddy blaze, the broken virindows of 
the cathedral, the shattered walls and dismantled 
buildings around it, roofs ploughed up by innumer- 
able bombs, and wood-work blackened by the fre- 
quent ignition that had marked the {Hrogress of red 
hot camion bays — all these things united to produce 
su^ch a spectacle of wretchedness, as the mind will 
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fthrink from dwelling upon. Yet, happy had it been 
for poor Ireland, could that scene have lived indeli« 
bly engraven on the memory of her Protestant race, 
as an abiding stimulus to incessant exertion in ike 
peaceful and holy warfare, whereby alon^ the souls 
of their deluded countrymen can be rescued from the 
usurping powers of darkness and cruelty ! 

There was, indeed, much to occasion the most 
serious misgivings in the minds of those who knew 
the actual state to which the stores of the city were 
reduced : what this was might be pretty well guessed 
by the inhabitants, when, on the ninth of July, it 
was announced that the garrison allowance to be 
served out for that day*s subsistence, was, to each 
man, a pound oftaUow, This was the soldier's fare ; 
the miserable citizens had no such regular supply 
whereon to depend; and they were to be seen in 
every comer, raking among the rubbish with which 
the bombs had overspread their little gardens, their 
bony fingers eagerly grasping every decayed leaf of 
even the most common weeds ; while many strolled 
out, in the carelessness of desperation, beyond the 
gates, to collect whatever the waters of Lough Foyle 
might have cast upon the beach, devouring the sea- 
weed as a dainty, though its only effect was to render 
more intolerable the burning thirst, to slake which, 
few could obtain a cnp of cold water ; so high was 
the price set upon the refreshing beverage, by those 
who must place their lives in imminent hazard to 
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procure it. When, therefore, on the following day, 
bombs were thrown into the town, containing, in lieu 
of gunpowder, the most inviting proffers from Greneral 
Hamilton, to such as should be willing to surrender 
the fortress, it became a matter of most anxious 
calculation how far the leaders could depend on those 
placed under their command. It was with a beating 
heart that Bryan M'Alister communicated to his 
friend Ross, the morning after this discovery, that a 
parley had been agreed upon, and that a council was 
about to be held for the discussion of that subject, 
replete with awful interest to them all — the sur- 
render of the city. 

^^ Surrender ! " exclaimed Ross, starting from his 
chair, " never, M*Alister, never !" 

" It must not be," said the lady ; " we may not 
deliver up our strong hold ; we may not renounce 
our trust : we must not make ourselves a scorn, and 
our hope a derision to those who have hitherto been 
defied in the name of the Lord of Hosts.'* 

** What excuse upon earth have they found for 
such a project?" asked Ross. 

'^ The dreadful strait to which we are reduced in 
point of provision ; the rapid decrease of the garri- 
son by death and overpowering disease ; the disap- 
pearance of the ships, which drop away from their 
distant station, becoming invisible to our best glas- 
ses." 

Morrison, who had entered as Ross put his ques- 
u 
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tioDy added* *' Apd disaffection secretlj expreMed by 
tome ; and more loudly declared since the insidioHS 
offers of HaaiUtqn were circulated in the town." 

Before Rosii .could commence the indignant r^y 
wlii^.wa9 risiog on hi» lips» Afagrath came in, 
aslqag, ^ D'ye know, gentlemen, what's to the fore 
this nM>rnii^ ?'* 

*^ Ay»** answered Ross» ** and to. the fore it may 
still be ; for 1*11 ne?eT belierO' that it can be present 
while there's breadi in one true Deny^ boy.' ' 

** IfOng life to you» Mf. Ross, avoumeen ; and its 
you thf^t will get into Miss Ellen's diaiiw<lidn't she 
bid us hold out like a rock ? — and we'll take you to 
the Diamond^ where there's a party assembled that 
mean to have two words to the bargam. It'isno 
time to.be hesitating about the trifle of life tltiit's in 
ye ye% ; mak^ the most of it, and die like a man, sir." 

** Mt^ath, my noble fellow, my truer/ Irishman," 
crisd Ross» ^ I would crawl there on my hands and 
knees rather tb^ be absent No need for^the chairs 
Larry; give me your arm, and your^s M^AliMer — 
'tis true you have not yet declared your puifiose, as 
to thisjobBif trM of our constanoy, bol. you will not, 
you can99t"-*>b6 fixed a look of anxions.earnestiiess 
on Bry^; aod. Magratb, with a bsoad grin, re^ 
spondedt. *' Declarod himself, hasi^t he ? Sure um} 
'twas not J^i^ Bryan. who sent:me to collect the.boys 
that first wore the white badge, and to tell 'em aU 
thM the seventh of^ December waa come round again. 
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Be asy, Mr. Ross,*' be added, as flie other fmt the 
litde wheeled carriage aside, << into it you sfaaU go, 
if twas <Hidy to honour her that spent her last breath 
in putfiag courage into our hearts. There, diat*g 
light-; and now, your honours, for the Diamond, 
and no surrender !" 

The lady of M^Alister watched them from the 
doorway of her dwelling, in which, for the first titiie, 
she was left perfectly alone. With uplifted haiids, 
and oyerflowing ey«s, she besdught a blessing on the 
receding g^oup ; and then retired, to wrestle in 
HKyjpe''im][Myrtunate fervency with him to whom ulone 
she dared to look in this extremity of peril. 

When Ross, having left his humble carriage at 
the entrance, was led into the room, supported by 
Morrison «nd Brj^n, a movement of mingled gtiitu- 
lation and concern took place among the assembled 
patty. His crippled state rendered his appearaiice 
yet m^te "pitiable than theirs, who bore upon their 
visag^ls^e impress of famitie, Imd on "their ^persons 
^be worn out, uncleanly garments that contrasted 
most miserably witii the gendemanly depo^rtment of 
Ae wearers. Few among them of late paid any le^ 
gaid to outward purification ; it was, indeed, next tb 
impossible so to do ; for water was too precious to 
be emidoyed extertially, and men who were thank- 
ful to fisast fm adead dog, or a handful of meal fried 
in ftittow, were lit^ teliipt^ to bring to their dis. 
gusting fffire the deebil^tiotis of the toilet But there 
V 2 
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was many a sunken eye now flashing brightly be- 
neath the rude mass of uncombed hair ; and the 
hectic colour speckled many a ghastly cheek, eager 
to encounter a far greater extremity of suffering, in 
the cause for which they were pledged to live and 
to die. 

• " You are welcome, Ross," said one with a smile. 
<< A good spectre added to this most sepulchral as- 
semblage." 

** 'Tis in contemplation," added another, " to 
treat yonder rascals with a display of our plump 
condition ; we are to march out, a funeral exhibi- 
tion of uncoffined skeletons, to show what sore pe- 
nance we have undergone, for refusing to deliver up 
our town seven months since." 

** I'll blow up the magazine first ! " ejaculated a 
third. 

" Softly, young gentlemen," said Morrison, who 
was by some years the elder of the party ; '' we must 
deliberate, not inveigh — time is very precious." 

The commissioners being named, the second day 
from that — the thirteenth of July — was appointed 
for the final adjustment of those terms on which 
Derry should be given up to the combined French 
and Irish armies. 

A letter was received on that very day from the 
fleet, announcing that a formidable encampment had 
been effected by Kirke on the island of Inch, with a 
view to some speedy movement towards the relief of 
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Derry ; and the promptitude of Walker in circular 
ting these glad tidings through the town, sufficiently 
indicated his real sentiments on the question of 
capitulation. It became a matter of the greatest 
moment to protract the parley, in expectation of the 
promised succour ; and therefore the commissioners 
on one side were urgent in demanding for the be- 
sieged some days' space to consider of the proposed 
terms — an indulgence most strenuously resisted on 
the other side. One day, or rather one night alone, 
was giyen for the final settlement of this momentous 
point, within the walls, and the terms demanded by 
the garrison being such as the enemy would by no 
means accede to, the negociation abruptly concluded : 
a furious cannonading from their disappointed foes, 
conveying to the defenders a speedy token of the 
wrath excited by their enduring pertinacity. This 
was followed up by new and menacing demonstra- 
tions, large bodies of the hostile army being marched 
upon the different points towards the city ; but these 
were met and repulsed by the intrepidity of the be- 
sieged, who sallied forth to meet them, apparently 
as mueh refreshed by the assurance of endurmg yet 
longer their dreadful privations, as though they had 
received that supply for the lack of which they were 
perishing with hunger. 

One day the half-opened door of M^Alister was 
pushed farther back, and a most pitiable object 
presented herself. A woman, whose husband and 
u 3 
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two SODS had already fallen victims to disease and 
famine reeled forward : clinging to her soiled and 
tattered garments, were three children, whose cries 
appeared to have overcome her reason ; for she 
stared around with looks of wild distraction, re- 
peatedly endeavouring to release herself from their 
grasp. 

^' Naughty mother ! naughty mother !" screamed 
one of the children, striking at her with his little fist, 
in furious passion. 

'^ Mother's not naughty,'' cried another, beating 
down the uplifted hand, ^^ poor mother couldn't help 
it." 

This interference was vehemently resented by the 
first speaker, who seemed scarcely four years old ; 
be dealt a blow at his sister, and amid their re- 
doubled cries of rage and pain, the battle continued, 
each maintaining its tenacious hold on the agonized 
parent 

The infant combatants were presently separated by 
Bryan and his friends, who vainly strove to pacify 
them. Their little bosoms seemed bursting with 
resentment and despair, and it was long before an 
answer could be obtained to the mild enquiries of 
their captors : at last the girl, who had been placed 
by Morrison on his knee, said, ^^ Mother had a loaf, 
a beautiful loaf, that a kind gentleman gave : she 
dropped it ; and a big boy snatched it up, and ran 
away." 
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" Naughty mother wouldnH catch the boy," roared 
her brother : the third child was too young to join 
in the explanation. 

The poor woman, who had sunk into a chair, 
clasped her withered hands, exclaiming, '^ when will 
mercy come ?" 

" It will come," said the lady, " when we cast 
ourselves on it in utter self-despair." Then looking 
round on the miserable objects that encompassed 
her, she uttered, with a burst of anguish, ** Hath 
the Lord forgotten to be gracious ? hath he shut up 
his loving kindness in displeasure ?" 

** Never ask such a question, my lady," said 
Magrath, who had entered : *^ it's the first doubtful 
word that ever came out of your mouth. Forgotten ! 
No, no ; God hasn't forgotten any thing but our sins ; 
and doesn't he say that he will remember them no 
more?" He then drew from beneath his coat a 
wooden bowl, adding, ^* here's a new dish just in- 
vented, that's in g^eat request among us : enough 
to mess ye all." He glanced at the squalid children 
and their stupified mother, adding, as he put down 
the provisions, with a look of deep feeling, " When 
God sends mouths, he will send meat." 

This supply proved to be a composition of starch 
and tallow, fried together : a large quantity of the 
former article having been found in a store, a re- 
spectable merchant, Mr. James Cunningham, was 
induced to try whether it might not be made avail- 
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the garrison had lost upwards of a thousand men : 
the mortalit}^ among other classes being proportioii- 
ate. No marvel that death, become so familiar to 
their daily and hourly view, seemed stripped of fatlf 
its tenovs : no marrel dfat the burying gronfdy 
crowded as it was with objects nearest and ite ai wi t 
to their liearts, presented to many an inviting 'eoii^ 
of Tepose. They entered the cathedral, and, pto»> 
trate in supplication, sought help of Him who sdoHo 
is mighty to -save. 

H^alker, still robed as in the pulpit, paieed slowiy 
mBOtkg ^e scattered groups, his gaunt ihmie and 
hollow cheek presenting a personification of soffBring^ 
as weute as had been undergone by any one. Ar- 
rived «t an eminence, formed by the Yeceot Interment 
of several bodies beneath one momd, be 'loured Ibr 
a moment at ^ crimson flag, whose fotfts fell tan- 
gnidly over the battlements of the clndrck tower, 
Aien «aBt 1^ eyes around upon the patient aufibrers, 
who met it with someibing approaching to a timile, 
so full of melancholy endurance, that bis tears well 
nig^ overflowed, while once more addressing Ihem 
in the tones of soothing encouragement ^ Nay, 
Aoubt not, my ikithfnl, my true-hearted ibllow Pro- 
tegCaots: ^ihe Lord has heard — the Lord wtU as- 
turedly answer — 4he united appeal of his ^poor per«di- 
ng creatures. Doubt not, for when did he teftfet 
Ae pmyer of «ftith? when *<lid"-—^AjKnmd> sud- 
den wd stBrange, mid wildly joyM, tmx» from tiie 
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dii:ectioD of tbe waterside: it produced a singular 
effect upon the hearers, and occasioned eTen in 
Walker, a sensation of such choking emotion, as cut 
short his address. That sound*—— ^are they believe 
it? had. thej heard it aright? Yes, again it was 
repeated^, and again the shout was raised ; and again 
iB: articulate words was the transporting- inielUgence 
borne to their ears. " The fleet, the fleet ap- 
proaches !— The ships are in the Lough ! '* 

It was as in a death-struggle that the greater niim<- 
bec of those emaciated beings rushed to the wsdls. 
Husbands carried their dying wires, mothers their 
expiring children, and by efforts that seemed su*- 
pematural, they gained the height to witness- what 
to.their eyes sqppeared a celestial yision— the broad 
sails of three stately vessels, filled by a &TOurii^^ 
gale, whitening upon the curled waters,.and steadily 
approaching, with the undoubted purpose of anchor- 
ing beneath the walls. In the besiegoss' camp:< all 
waa bustle:: a desperate resistance would no doubt 
be made; and the boom that stretched across, the 
Lough menaced destruction to the coming delivevk 
ers. The fort of Culmore was manned,, and its 
batteries opened with thundering fury upon the ad«' 
vancing ships ; while vc^eys of musquetry ftom 
either bank, poured, upon their sides. The fire .was 
r«tunied^aiid evideBtly with considerable ezeeiiti«i^ 
upon the wrertched' instruments of Romish iiggsea^ 
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sion; while, comparatively unharmed, the gallant 
vessels made good their passage past the fort 

" The boom ! the boom !*' was breathed in gasps, 
and whispers of unutterable agony, by the terribly 
interested spectators on the walls. " Will they ven- 
ture to pass ? — Can they break it ? — Oh now, now, 
OR NEVER ! — God give them resolution ! — Still they 
approach!" Such exclamations burst from the 
parching lips that had so recently moved in united 
prayer ; while a party of the townsmen mounted the 
cathedral, firing as a knell their minute guns of dis- 
tress, and combining the efforts of their trembling 
arms to wave the crimson flag, in mute, yet touching 
appeal to the hearts of their compassionate deliverers. 

The Mountjoy had taken the lead: her captain 
was a native of Derry, and within its walls were his 
wife, his children, and his friends. The boom was 
right before her, and she swerved not ; but rising 
upon the flowing tide, impelled by a lively breeze, 
she bore with all her force upon the sturdy barrier. 

It broke : alas ! the shock was too severe for the 

vessel ; she recoiled, rolled deeply in the waters, 
and, striking into the shallow stream, was instantly 
aground. 

A shout, or rather a yell of rapturous exultation, 
resounded from the hostile banks ; and boats were 
rapidly pushed off for the purpose of boarding the 
Mountjoy ; while a groan, a deep, low, scarcely ut- 
tered groan^ seemed to issue from the walls of Derry, 
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with now and then a shriek of female agony, re- 
echoed by terrified children. There was a horror 
on the minds of those devoted beings, compared with 
which, all their preceding sufferhigs seemed light 
and trifling : but there was also many a prayerful 
spirit wrought into that intenseness of supplication, 
which cannot i^l of entering into the ears of the 
Lord God of Sabaoth. 

The Mountjoy lay upon her side, seemingly a 
helpless Yictim, within the reach of the foe : but the 
stake for which her captain fought was too precious 
to be trifled withu He fixed an earnest ga^ upon 
the crowded walls of Derry, then raised his eyes to 
heaven as in passionate appeal ; and drawing his 
sword, sprang forward to the most commanding sta- 
tion upon deck, cheering his men to a determined 
renstance. His shout was answered by a general 
huzza from the crew, each gunner applying his ig- 
nited match, and a tremendous broadside instantly 
enveloped the combatants in a cloud of smoke. 

This was indeed the climax of agonized expecta- 
tion to the gasping spectators, who clung to their 
rampart walls for that support which their own 
trembling knees refused to yield. Mothers strained 
their in^ts as in the very grasp of death, and 
joined their little hands together, lifting them be- 
tween their own in mute supplication. Some were 
actually fainting under the conflict of hope and ter- 
ror ; not a few o( whom had mounted the walls by 

X 
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that strength alone which desperation gives, to sink 
exhausted into the arms of bystanders somewhat less 
enfeebled. And the voice of trembling affection was 
bwrd in anxious whispers, imploring some loved oiie 
to revive, and hope, and pray for the issue of that 
fearful hour. It was a scene to mock description ; 
a reality before which all the powers of imagination 
&de into contemptible nothingness. 

The few seconds that elapsed before that cloud of 
smoke rolled away, leaving the Mountjoy once mor^ 
fnUy visible — these few seconds seemed long indeed 
to the breathless gazers. They passed, and the gal- 
lant ship re-appeared, not lying in stranded helpless- 
ness upon the bank, but majestically floating in deep 
water, she ploughed the dancing tide right onwards 
towards the town* 

^ That broadside saved her !'* shouted Walker. 
** She has bounded from the shore-— she has passed 
the boom ! Derry and victory ! ** 

Loud and long, varied and strange, were the 
sounds that pealed from those invincible waUs. The 
thundering shout of triumph again and again burst 
forth, mingled with passionate cries of devout thanks- 
giving. " Not unto us, O Lord, not unto us, but 
nnto thy name be the praise !*' was the language of 
many a lip : while streaming eyes, and outspread 
hands were raised towards the dwelling-place of 
Him to whom out of the depths they had called, and 
from whom they had received so gracious a reply. 
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** Hush, baby, hush !'* said the mother, while the 
laughter of joy mingled with her agitated sobs; 
** look yonder at the pretty ships : they come like 
birds — ^they come like angels to us. There is food 
(br my baby — ^bread for my child— meat, meat for us 
all. Oh God of mercy, ever mindful of thy cove- 
nant, thou wilt open thy hand and fin us all with 
plenteousness !'* 

Leaping from the walls, the men of IDerry now 
hastened to throw wide the ship-quay gate, and in 
file bustle of rapturous preparation, they made aH 
ready for receiving thenr precious freight. The other 
ships had fought their passage past Culmore, and fbU 
lowed the Mountjoy, whose gallant captain had fallen 
in the moment of success. A musket ball had ter- 
minated his mortal career, the last effective shot dis- 
charged by the baffled foe. 

Magrath hastened to his fevonrite post, the bediside 
of Colonel Murray, whom he found in joyous exulta- 
tion, too g^eat for language to express. A siTent 
grasp of the hand bespoke their mutual congratula- 
tions, and then Mag^th sat down, and burying his 
face in his palms, wept like a child. 

'* Many a stout heart has melted to-day, my hd, 
said the colonel, after a short pause, ** and I should 
not envy the feelings of the man who could be 
ashamed to weep, when he looks upon our living 
spectres, and thinks upon our martyred dead«" 
X 2 
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** True for you> Colonel Murray : and the last 
soul that passed hasn't left its fellow among us.*' 

** Do yott mean the gallant Browning ? *' 

" No, Sir; I mean the Lady O'Neill." 

** The lady of M'Alister !" exclaimed Murray, 
almost starting from his pillow : and before Magrath 
could resume, Bryan entered, with Morrison and 
Ross. 

The smile with which M'Alister greeted his friend 
met no response; Murray's brow was contracted, 
and he said in a tone almost resentful, ** Surely, 
surely, she might have been spared to rejoice a while 
with us !" 

" Aye, surely," said Morrison. ** She is spared 
indeed ; spared all farther conflict with a body of sin 
and death ; spared to rejoice with us for ever.," 

** Don't teach me rebellion, dear colonel," said 
Brjran, smiling through his tears : ^^ my own heart 
is ready enough to prompt that lesson. The libe- 
rated saint whom we would fain have kept, a longer 
tenant in this dreary dungeon, lingered till our de- 
liverance was certain. At her own request, she was 
taken to the church battery, where we were sta- 
tioned; and there, upon that hallowed roof, she 
poured forth the supplications of a soul that truly 
wrestled unto death, for us and for our cause." 

^' When the minute guns of distress were fired," 
observed Monison, ** she expressed her thankful- 
ness, that even our engines of destruoticm had laid 
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aside their character, uttering only the voice of 
sorrowful entreaty." 

** She called them a goodly passing knell," said 
Ross: '^and seeing that I both understood and felt 
her meaning, she added, * All, all is peace : full par- 
don, full salvation, joy unspeakable, and full of glory." 

** But the flag," said Magrath. 

<'Aye," rejoined M'Alister, we waved our flag, 
the signal* of distress, and reeled beneath its weight. 
She gazed upon its crimson folds, and, in a tone of 
holy triumph ejaculated, * Jehovah-nissi ! In thy 
name, O Lord, we first set our banners : for thy 
name's sake, put to thy hand, hear, behold, and save.* 
It was then that Browning's vessel ran aground, and 
every shout from the enemy, every cry from the 
walls, seemed to infuse new energy into her prayers. 
Life was ebbing fast away; I gave her my support, 
and strove to join her fervent supplications ; for never 
did so fearful a darkness overspread my soul, as 
during that season of suspense." 

^' It was not yourself only, Mr. Br3ran," said 
Magrath. *^ Every man's face was changed, and 
blackened as if by a spell. Such looks were never 
seen among living men, as we beheld this day." 

^* And did she rally again ? " asked Murray, whose 
interest appeared intense. 

** Yes : when the ship gave that successful broad- 
side, she raised her head in earnest expectation ; and 
then the shout^ the clamorous joy, that told its result. 
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oftine pealing on our ears ; our comrades on the bat- 
tery exclaimed, • she floats ! she floats ! • and I 
nnnect my dying charge, and bore her to the point 
from whence she might descry the stately vesseKs 
beaxing down in unimpeded approach. She uttered 
a sofmd of joy, and spreading abroad her hands, ex- 
claimed, * Lord, I hare Kred to pray — I come to 
ptaise thee ! *' She sunk back, breathed the name 
ef Jesus, and departed to abide with him for erer.** 



ft 9tasar tot titttn Bait$ atA an Bap 

■nrDLT PRESBIITBD BY THB AUTHOR FOR IlTSBBTIOII IN 

THIS SBLBCTIOlf. 



/>/>^A^^^/^^^^»^^^Wt« 



In Ute mommg hear my voice, 
Let me in thy tight rejoice ; 
God, my sun ! my strengtib renew. 
Send thy blessing down like dew. 

Through the duties of the day, 
Orant me grace to watch and pray,« 
LiTe as always seeing Thee , 
KDOwiog « nou, God, seest Mie." 
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When the evemng sky displays, 
Richer pomp than noon sitays, 
fie the shades of death to me 
Bright with immortality. 

When the ronnd of care is ran. 
And the stars succeed the sun, 
Songs of praise with pray^ unite. 
Crown the day and hail the night. 



Thus wiA Thee, my God, my Mend, 
Time begin, continue, end ; 
While its joys and sort oim pttM^ 
Like the flowers of the grass. 

MONTGOMBRY. 



cue mum gmm^i 



Gently, dear mother, here 
The bridge is broken near thee, and below 
The waters with a rapid current flow, — 

Gently, and do not fear. 
Lean on me, mother ; plant thy staff before thee. 
For she who loves thee most is watching o'er thee. 
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The green leaves, as we pass, 
Lay their light finger on thee unaware. 
And hy thy side the hazels cluster &ir» 

And the low forest grass 
Grows green and lovely where the woodpaths wind^ 
Alas, for thee, dear mother, thou art blind ! 

And nature is all bright ; 
And the feint grey and crimson of the dawn. 
Like folded curtains from the day are drawn ; 

And evening's dewy light 
Quivers in tremulous softness on the sky,*- 
Alas, dear mother, for thy clouded eye ! 

The moon's new silver shell 
Trembles above thee, and the stars float up 
In the blue air, and the rich tulip's cup 

Is penciird passing welL 
And the swift birds on brilliant pinions flee,— 
Alas, dear mother, that thou canst not see ! 

And the kind looks of friends 
Peruse the sad expressions in thy face. 
And the child stops amid his bounding race. 

And the tall stripling bends 
Low to thine ear^ with duty unforgot, — 
Alas, dear mother, that thou seest them not ! 
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But thou eanst bear I'^-Aod love 
May ricfalj iti a human tone be pourM, 
And the slight cadence of a whisper'd woid 

A daughter's love may prove ; 
And while I speak thou knowest if I smile. 
Albeit thou dost not see my &ce the while. 

Yes thou canst hear ! and He 
Who on thy sightless eye its darkness hung^ 
To the attentive ear> like harps, hath strung 

Heaven, and earth, and sea ! 
And 'tis a lesson in our hearts to know. 
With but one sense the soul may overflow ! 



IQotn WHtaMUt to tfy^ tmening lltw 



How pleasant is the opening year ! 

The clouds of winter melt away ; 
The flowers in beauty re-appear ; 

The songster carols from the spray ; 
Lengthens the more refulgent day ; 

And bluer grows the arched sky ; 
All ihings around us seem to say, 

<< CjhrisCian ! direct ihy thoughts en high." 
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In darkness, through the dreary length 

Of winter, slept both bud and bloom ; 
But Nature now puts forth her strength. 

And starts, renewed, as from the tomb ; 
Behold an emblem of thy doom, 

O man ! a star hath shone to save, — 
And morning yet shall re-illume 

The midnight darkness of the grave ! 

Yet ponder well, how then shall break 

The dawn of second life on thee, — 
Shalt thou to hope, to bliss awake ? 

Or vainly strive God's virath to flee ? 
Then shall pass forth the dread decree. 

That makes or weal or woe thine own ; 
Up and to work ! Eternity 

Must reap the harvest Time has sown 1 



Wttsm^tw 0t H^t Bttp* 



What hid'st thou in thy treasiire-csives and cells ? 

Thou hollow-sounding and mysterious Main ! 
Pale glisf ning pearls, and rainbow-cotoured shells. 

Bright things which gleam unreck^d of and in 
vain. 
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Keep, keep thy riches, melancholy sea ! 

We ask not such from thee. 

Yet more, the I>6ptii8 have more !-~Whal wealth 
vmtold, 
Far down, and shining dirough their stillness, 
lies! 
Thou hast the starry gems, the burning gold. 

Won from ten thousand royal Argosies. 
Sweep o'er thy spoils, thou wild and wrathful 
Main ! 

Earth daims not thee again ! 

Yet more, the Depths have more !— Thy waves 
have roU'd 
Above the cities of a world gone by ! 
Sand hath fill'd up the palaces of old. 

Seaweed o'ergrown the halls of revelry ! 
Dash o'er them. Ocean ! in thy scornful pUty, 

Man yields them to decay ! 

Yet more ! the Billows and the Depths have more ! 

High hearts and brave are gather'd to thy breast ! 
They hear not now the booming waters roar,— 

The battle.thunders will not break their rest, 
Ketp thy red gold and gems, thou stormy grave !-— 

Give back the true and brave ! 

Give back the lost and lovely ! — ^Those for whom 
The place wa3 kept at board and h^th so long 
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Tbe prajrer meat up through midnight's breathk&s 

gkMMD, 

And the VBxn yearning woke *midst festal song ! 
Hold fast ihj buried isles, thy towers overthrown, 

-—But all is not thine own ! 

HB8. BBMAlfS. 



ffJN S^osotBi^^ lUttttn^ 



-'VV^'^VV*>^V**^'% >*^^''N 



Oh ! yonder is the well-known spot, 

My dear, ray long-lost native home ! 
Oh ! welcome is yon little cot. 

Where I shall rest no more to roam ! 
Oh ! I have travel'd far and wide, 

0*er many a distant foreign land ; 
Each place, each province I hav«^ tried. 

And sung and danced my saraband. 
But all their charms could not prevail 
To steal my heart from yonder vale. 

Of distant climes the false report 
Allured me from my native land ; 

It bade me rove— my sole support 
My cymbals and my saraband. 
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The woody dell, the hanging rock, 

The chamois skipping o'er the heights ; 
The plain adorn' d with many a flock, 
And, oh ! a thousand more delights. 
That grace yon dear beloved retreat. 
Have backward won my weary feet. 

Now safe return' d, with wandering tired, 

No more my little home I'll leave ; 
And many a tale of what I've seen 

Shall while away the winter's eve. 
Oh ! I have wander'd far and wide. 

O'er many a distant foreign land ; 
Each place, each province I have tried. 

And sung and danced my saraband ; 
But all their charms could not prevail 
To steal my heart from yonder vale. 

WHITS. 



WIZARD— LOCHIEL. 



vkn-nn** 



fViz. LocHiEL ! Lochiel, beware of the day 
When the Lowland's shall meet thee in battle array ! 
For a field of the dead rushes red on my sight. 
And the clans of Culloden are scatter'd in fight : 

Y 
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They rally, they bleed^ for their kingdom and crown ; 
Woe, woe to the riders that trample them down ! 
Proud Cumberland prances, insulting the slain. 
And their hoof-beaten bosoms are trod to the plain. 
But hark ! through the fast-flashing lightning of war. 
What steed to the desert flies frantic and far ? 
'Tis thine, oh Glenullin ! whose bride shall await. 
Like a love-lighted watch-tire, all night at the gate# 
A steed comes at morning : no rider is there ; 
But its bridle is red with the sign of despair. 
Weep, Albin ! to death and captivity led ! 
Oh weep ! but thy tears cannot number the dead ; 
For a merciless sword on Culloden shall wave, 
Culloden ! that reeks with the blood of the brave. 
IjhJi. Go, preach to the coward, thou deatli-telling 
seer ! 
Or, if gory Culloden so dreadful appear. 
Draw, dotard, around thy old wavering sight, 
This mantle, to cover the phantom of fright 

Wiz. Ha ! laugh' St thou, Lochiel, my vision to 
scorn ? 
Proud bird of the mountain, thy plume shall be torn \ 
Say, rush'd the bold eagle exultingly forth. 
From his home, in the dark rolling clouds of the 

north ? 
Lo ! the death-shot of foemen outspeeding, he rode 
Companionless, bearing destruction abroad ; 
But down let him stoop from his havoc on high ! 
4b i homQ let him speed — ^for the spoiler is nigh. 
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Why flames the far summit ? Why shoot to the blast. 
Those embers, like stars from the firmament cast ? 
'Tis the fire-shower of ruin, all dreadfully driven 
From his eyrie, that beacons the darkness of heaven. 
Oh, crested Lochiel ! the peerless in might. 
Whose banners arise on the battlements' height, 
Heaven's fire is around thee, to blast and to burn ; 
Return to thy dwelling ! all lonely return ! 
For the blackness of ashes shall mark where it stood. 
And a wild mother scream o*er her famishing brood* 

Loch. False Wizard, avaunt! I have marshall'd 
my clan : 
Their swords are a thousand, their bosoms are one ! 
They are true to the last of their blood and their 

breath. 
And like reapers descend to the harvest of death. 
Then welcome be Cumberland's steed to the shock ! 
Let him dash his proud foam like a wave on the rock ! 
But woe to his kindred, and woe to his cause, 
When Albin her claymore indignantly draws ; 
When her bonneted chieftains to victory crowd, 
Clamanald the dauntless, and Moray the proud. 
All plaided and plumed in their tartan arra y 

Wiz. Lochiel, Lochiel, beware of the day ! 

For, dark and despairing, my sight I may seal. 
But man cannot cover what Ood would reveal : 
*Tis the sunset of life gives me mystical lore. 
And coming events cast their shadows before. 
1 tell thee, Culloden's dread echoes shall ring 
Y 2 
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With the bloodhounds, that bark for thy fug^itive king; 
Lo ! anointed by heaven with the vials of wrath. 
Behold) where he flies on bis desolate path ! 
Now, in darkness and billows, be sweeps from my 

sight : 
Rise ! rise ! ye wild tempests, and cover his flight ! 
*Tis finished. Their thunders are hush'd on the 

moors; 
CuUoden is lost, and my country deplores. 
But where is the iron-bound prisoner ? Where ? 
For the red eye of battle is shut in despair. 
Say, mounts be the ocean-wave, banish'd, forlorn. 
Like a limb from his country cast bleeding and torn ? 
Ah no ! for a darker departure is near ; 
The war drum is muffled, and black is the bier ; 
His deathbell is tolling ; oh ! mercy, dispel 
Yon sight, that it freezes my spirit to tell 1 
Life flutters convulsed in his quivering limbs. 
And his blood-streaming nostril in agony swims. 
Accursed be the faggots, that blaze at his feet, 
Where his heart shall be thrown, ere it ceases to beat. 
With the smoke of its ashes to poison the gale — 
Loch. Down, soothless insulter ! I trust not 

the tale : 
For never shall Albin a destiny meet. 
So black with dishonour, so foul with retreat. 
Though my perishing ranks should be strew'd in 

their gore. 
Like ocean-weeds heapM on the surf-beaten shore^ 
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Lochiel, untainted by flight or by chains. 

While the kingdom of life in his bosom remains, 

Shall victor exult, or in death be laid low, 

With his back to the field, and his feet to the foe ! 

And leaving in battle no blot on his name. 

Look proudly to heaven from the death-bed of fame. 

CAMPBELL. 



of Sta eatoUm^ 



Started at day-break from San Luis, to go to 
the Gold Mines and Lavaderos* of La Carolina, 
which are in the mountains on the north of the 
town. 

Drove a set of loose horses before us, and, about 
twelve o'clock, stopped to change. 

The horses were driven to the edge of a preci- 
pice which was quite perpendicular, and which 
overhung a torrent, and we formed a semicircle 
about them while the peons beg^ to catch them 
with the lasso, which they were much afraid of. 
The horses were so crowded and scared, that I ex- 
pected they would all have been over the precipice : 

* Alluvial aoU, which is washed for gold. 
Y 3 
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at last the hind-legs of 6ne horse went down the 
cliff, and he hung in a most extraordinary manner 
by the fore-legs, with his nose resting on the ground, 
as far from him as possible, to preserve his balance. 
As soon as we saw him in this situation, we allowed 
the other horses to escape, and in a moment the 
peon threw his lasso with the most surprising pre- 
cision, and it went below the animal's tail like the 
breeching of harness. We then all hauled upon it, 
and at last lifted the horse, and succeeded in drag- 
ging him up : during the whole time he remained 
quiet, and to all appearance perfectly conscious that 
the slightest struggle would have been fatal to him. 
We then mounted our fresh horses, and although 
Ihe path over the mountains was so steep and rug- 
ged, that we were occasionally obliged to jump a 
foot or two from one leyel to another, we scrambled 
along with the loose horses before us, at the rate of 
nine or ten miles an hour. 

In the eyening, we came to a small stream of water, 
which led us to the wretched hamlet of La Carolina, 
which is close to the mine. 

A man offered us a shed to sleep in, which we 
accepted, and we then went into several of the huts, 
and conversed with the poor people, who had heard 
of rich English associations, and who thought we 
were come to give them every thing they could de- 
sire. 

In the evening we got some supper, and slept on 
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the ground in an out>house. We had ohserved, 
tied up in the yard, a large savage dog, which was 
constantly tr3dng to get at us. In the middle of the 
night, while the moon was shining upon us through 
some holes in the roof, this dog walked in, and after 
smelling us all, he went to sleep among us. 

The whole of the next day we spent in the mines 
and the lavederos, and in the evening I walked alone 
into a little garden, and looked among the soil for 
gold. I really was able to find a very few particles, 
and it was singular to collect such a commodity in 
the gardens of such very poor people. 

On my return I called at several of the huts, to 
receive some gold-dust which I had promised to 
purchase. It happened that I had nothing but a 
quantity of four-dollar gold-pieces ; and although 
they were current all over South America, I found, 
to my very great astonishment, that no one here 
would take them. In vain 1 assured them of their 
value ; but these poor people (accustomed to change 
gold for silver) all shook their fore-fingers in my 
face, and in different voices exclaimed, " No vale 
nada," (Gold is worth nothing), and among such 
wild, desert mountains, the great moral truth of their 
assertion rushed very forcibly into my mind. 

I offered them the piece of four dollars for what 
they only asked two and three dollars, but they 
would not take it; and we had scarcely silver 
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enough among us to remunerate our landlord for th« 
board and lodging which he had afforded us. 

Our horses, which we had brought from San Luis, 
were caught, and put into the corral the evemng 
before we left the town, and they had consequently 
nothing to eat all that night 

The following day, 1 have stated, we rode them 
sixty miles, and as it was then too late to turn them 
out, they were kept by the peon in the yard all that 
night 

The third day, while we were inspecting the 
mines, they were turned out for four or five hours 
to graze among stones and rocks, where there was 
apparently nothing for them to eat, and they were 
then brought into the yard, where they remained 
fastilng all night The next morning, before day- 
break, we mounted them, and rode sixty miles back 
to San Luis ; and as some of the party came in tery 
late, I rather believe the postmaster kept them 
starving in his corral all night, and that die foUowing 
moming they were driven to the plain. 

The poor creatures must of course have suffered 
very much, but I did not know that at €ar(^ina there 
would have been nothing for them to eat ; and when 
we were there, I believe it was merciful to them not 
to stay; boweVer, the truth is, that the business I 
wai^ on was of such importance, that I teally had not 
time to think about them. 
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The town of Mendoza is situated at the foot of the 
Andes, and the country around it is irrigated by cuts 
from the Rio de Mendoza. This river bounds the 
west side of the town, and from it, on the east side, 
there is a cut or canal about six feet wide, containing 
as much water as would turn a large mill. This 
stream supplies the town with water, and at the same 
time adorns and refreshes the Alameda or public 
walk. It waters the streets which descend with it to 
the river, and it can also be conducted into those 
which are at right angles. 

Mendoza is a neat small town, built upon the usual 
South American plan. The streets are all at right 
angles : there is a plaza or square, on one side of 
which there is a church, and several other churches 
and convents are scattered over the town. The houses 
are only one story high, and all the principal ones 
have a porte-cochere, which enters a small court, 
round the four sides of which the building extends. 

The houses are built of mud, and are roofed with 
the same. The walls are white- washed, which gives 
them a neat appearance, but the insides of the 
houses, until they are white-washed, look like an 
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English bam. The walls are of course very soft ; 
occasionally a large piece of them comes off, and 
they are of that consistency, that, in a very few 
moments, a person, either with a spade or a pick- 
axe, could cut his way through any wall in the town. 
Some of the principal houses have glass in the win- 
dow-sashes, but the greatest number have not. The 
houses are almost all little shops, and the g^oods dis- 
played are principally English cottons. 

The inhabitants are apparently a very quiet, re- 
speetable set of people. The governor, who is an 
old man, has the appearance and manners of a gen- 
tleman ; he has a large family of daughters, who are 
rety pleasing-looking girls. The men are dressed 
in blue or white jackets, without skirts. The women 
in the day are only seen sitting at their windows, in 
complete dishabille, but in the evening they come 
upon the Alameda, dressed with much taste, in 
evening dresses and low gowns, and completely in 
the costume of London or Paris. The manner in 
which all the people seem to associate together, 
shows a great deal of good feeling and fellowship, 
and I certainly never saw less apparent jealousy in 
any place. 

The people, however, are sadly indolent A Utde 
after eleven o'clock in the morning, the shi^keepers 
make preparations for the siesta; they begin to 
yawn a little, and slowly to put back the articles 
which they have, during the morning, displayed on 
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tbeir tables. About a quarter before twelve they 
shut up the shops, the window-shutters throughoat 
the town are closed, or nearly so, and no individual 
is to be seen until five, and sometimes until six 
o'clock, in the evening. 

During this time I used generally to walk about 
the town to make a few observations. It was really 
singular to stand at the corner of the right^angle 
streets, and in every direction to find such perfect 
solitude in the middle of the capital of a province. 
The noise occasioned by walking, was like the echo 
which is heard in pacing by oneself up the long aisle 
of a church or cathedral, and the scene reminded me 
of the deserted streets of Pompeii. 

In passing some of the houses I often heard 
people snoring, and when the siesta was over, I was 
often much amused at seeing the people awaken ; 
for there is infinitely more truth and pleasure in thus 
looking behind the scenes of private hfe, than in 
making formal observations on man when dressed 
and disg^ed for his public performance. The 
people generally lie on the ground or floor of the 
room, and the group is often amusing. 

I saw, one day, an old man (one of the principal 
people in the town) fest asleep and happy. The old 
woman^ his wife, was awake, and sitting up in easy 
dishabille, scratching herself, while her daughter, a 
very pretty*looking girl of about seventeen, was ako 
awake^ but lying on her side kissing a cat 
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In the eyeniog the scene beg^ to revive. The 
shops are opened ; a number of loads of grass are 
seen walking about the streets, for the horse that is 
carr3ring them is completely hid. Behind the load a 
boy stands on the extremity of the back ; and to 
mount and dismount he climbs up by the animal's 
tail. A few Gauchos are riding about selling fruit ; 
and a beggar on horseback is occasionally seen, with 
his hat in his hand, singing a psalm in a melancholy 
tone. 

As soon as the sun has set, the Alameda is crowd- 
ed with people, and the scene is very singular and 
interesting. The men are sitting at tables, either 
smoking segars or eating ices, and the ladies are on 
the mud benches, which are on both sides of the Ala- 
meda. This Alameda is a walk nearly a mile long, 
between two rows of tall poplars : on one side of it 
are the garden-walls of the town, concealed by roses 
and shrubs, and on the other the stream of water, 
which supplies the town. 

The walk is often illuminated in a very simple 
manner by paper lamps, which are cut into the 
shapes of stars, and are lighted by a single candle« 
There is generally a band of music playing, and at 
the end of the walk is a temple built of mud, which 
is very elegant in its form, and of which it may truly 
be said, ** meteriem superabat opus." 

The few evenings I was at Mendoza, I always 
went as a complete stranger to this Alameda to eat 
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icesy which, after tbe heat of the day, were exceed- 
ingly delightful and refreshing ; and as I put spoon- 
ful after spoonful into my mouth, looking above me 
at the dark outline of the Cordillera, and listening to 
the thunder which I could sometimes hear rumbling 
along the bottoms of the ravines, and sometimes re- 
sounding from the tops of the mountains, I used 
always to acknowledge, that if a man could but bear 
an indolent life, there can be no spot on earth where 
he might be more indolent and more independent 
than at Mendoza ; for he might sleep all day^ and 
eat ices in the evening, until his hour-glass was out. 
Provisions are cheap, and the people who bring 
them, quiet and civil : the climate is exhausting, and 
the whole population indolent — ^^ Mais que voulez- 
vous ?" how can the people of Mendoza be other- 
wise ? Their situation dooms them to inactivity ;— 
they are bounded by the Andes and by the Pampas, 
and, with such formidable and relentless barriers 
around them, what have they to do with the history, 
or the improvements, or the notions of the rest of the 
world ? Their wants are few, and nature readily 
supplies them ; — the day is long, and therefore, as 
soon as they have had their breakfasts, and have 
made a few arrangements for their supper, it is so 
very hot that Ihey go to sleep, and what else could 
they "do better ? 
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i)jjl9^1il^ ifiritb a virloche, or two-wheeled csuriag^^- 
miti^<^P bj^ind — two side seats — ^bad two p^ops-rrr 
pu^aijirOy who had already ridden i^^ith m^^ tw^lffl 
^^i^odred in\le^, and Cruz, a friend of Pizs^o. Jff^ 
h^d trayelled for thre^ days a hundred and tw^nt|;j|: 
iqU^Jl f^ day — Pizarro's fidelity and ^ttentiof^-rri^ 
f^^t Y(h(^ he got in, his darl^ bk^c]|^ l^c^ ti^^ 
^d covered with dust and per^irationrrrhis ^iigKe; 
1q^4 ^Y» ^^^ ^^ lirhole coontens^ice jaded-r-yM 
bis ftayii^e was as hard as iron, ^is^ ^r^t obj^p^ 
at ^i^t to get me something to eat-r-tp ^f^ 9vt i^z 
^ l^ye sheep-rHe made a fire and coo^c^ n;^ supyii 
— ras soon as I b^ supped he brought me. a ca^o^ 
^t^ th^ Qa;rriage dooi;,; and watched qye. ly^l^ \ ¥% 
^lised to sljeep there — ^then wished me. gpod nigltf» 
^t bis Qvrn supper, and slept on his sad^e at i)ff^ 
whe^l of the 9ar;;iage. As soon sv9. I ai^ol^e. and^ 
before, da^rlight, anxious to get on, I used to call pi^t 
*f Pizarrp ! " ", Aqui sta la agua Senor," s^id. l^e, i^ 
a patient low tone of voice — he knew 1 liked tpi ba\i9 
water to wash in the morning, and he used to get it 
for me, sometimes in a saucer, and sometimes literally 
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io a little mate cup, which did not hold more tiMOt 
an egg shell * and in spite of his fetlgUe he wiUr alwa^ 
up b^re I awoke, and waiting at th^ door of fhe 
carriage till I should call for him. 

Pn>vince of Santa Fe to be desdtibed^^^its wIkH 
desolate (Cppearance— has been so c<HlstMitly ra^agM 
by the Pampas Indians, that there are fiow ho eMke 
in the whole province, and people are IdHid to Urtf 
there. On the right and left of the ready Imd distant 
thirty and forty miles, one occasion^y sees the y»« 
mains of a little hut which has been buirnt by thd 
Indians; and as one gallops alodg, the Gaueke 
relates how many people were murdered ill eaobf^ 
how many infants slaughtered— *and whether the 
women ^ere killed or carried away. Tbe old f osi* 
hats are also burnt — ^new ones hate been built by 
tiie side of the ruins, but the rough plan of their con« 
struetion shews the insecurity of their tenure* Thes^ 
huts are occupied only by men who are themselves^ 
generally^ robbers^ but in a few instances their fami* 
lies are living with them. When one thinks of the 
dreadful fate which has befallen so maiiy poor fkmi- 
liee in this province, and that any moment may bring 
thtf Indians again among them, it is really shocking 
to see wofflieD living in such a dreadful situation— td 
&ficy that they should be so blind, and so heedless 
of e3ipmenoei->*«ild h is distressing to see a number 
ef inDO^eol lit^ children playing aboutt the doc«r of 
a liiit, in Whickr they may be all maaiN^redy uii* 
z 2 
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conscious of the fate that may await them, or of the 
blood-thirsty, yindictive passions of man. 

We were in the centre of this dreary country— 
I always rode a few stages in the morning, and I was 
with a young Gaucho of about fifteen years of age, 
who had been born in the province — ^his father and 
mother had been murdered by the Indians — ^he had 
l:teen saved by a man who had galloped away- with 
him, but he was then an infant, and remembered 
nothing of it We passed the ruins of a hut, whidi 
he said had belonged to his aunt — ^he said that about 
two years ago, he was at that hut with his aunt and 
three of his cousins, who were young men — ^that 
while they were conversing together, a boy galloped 
by from the other post, and in passing the door, 
streamed out, " Los Indios ! los Indios ! '*— that he 
ran to the door, and saw them galloping towards the 
hut without hats, all naked, armed with long lances, 
striking their mouths with their bridle hands, and 
uttering a shriek, which he described as making the 
earth tremble — ^he said that there were two horses 
outside the hut, bridled but not saddled — that he 
leapt upon the back of one and galloped away — ^that 
one of the young men jumped on the other, and fol- 
lowed him about twenty yards, but that then he said 
something about his mother, and rode back to the 
hut-— that just as he got there the Indians surround- 
ed it, and that the last time he saw his cousins they 
were standing at the door with their knives in their 
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bands-^thttt several of the Indians^alloped after him, 
and followed him more than a mile, but that he was 
upon a horse which was ^'muy ligero {vexy swifl^, 
may ligero," repeated the boy; and as we gallojped 
along he loosened his rein, and darting- on before m^^ 
looked back, and smiled at showing me the manner 
in which he escaped, and then curbing his to a hand- 
gallop, oontinued his history. 

He. said that when the Indians found he was geU 
ting away from them, they turned back-— that he 
escaped, and that when the Indians had left the 
province, which was two days after^ he returned to 
the hut% He found it burnt, and saw his aunt^s 
tong^ stickkig on one of the stakes of the corral; 
her body was in the hut ; one of her feet was cut off 
at the ancle, and she had apparmitly bled to death. 
The three sons were outside the door naked ; their 
bodies were covered with wounds, and their arms 
were gashed to the bone, by a series of cuts about i^ 
inch ftom one another, from the shoulder to the 
wrist. 

The boy then left me at the next post, and I got 
into the carriage — ^the day growing hot, and the sti^ 
twenty-four miles. After galloping about an hout^ I 
saw a large cloud of smoke on the horizon before me^ 
and as the Indians often burn the grass when fbJBf 
enter the country, I asked Piziff ro wlMit it was i He 
replied, "Qtiien «abe,-^AA4fteaof, wbat it may I*;" 
however, on we galloped, 
z 3 
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I took little notice of it, and began to think of th# 
dreadful story the boy had told me, and of many 
similar ones which I had heard ; for I had always 
endeavoured to get at the history of the huts which 
were burnt, although 1 generally found that the 
Gauchos thought very little about it; and that the 
story was sometimes altogether in oblivion^ before 
time had crumbled into dust the tottering mud walls 
which were the monuments of such dreadful cruelties. 

It appears the Pampas Indians, who, in spite of 
their ferocity, are a very brave and handsome race of 
men, occasionally invade 'Mos Cristianos," as the 
Gauchos always terms themselves, for two objects— 
to steal cattle, and for the pleasure of murdering the 
people ; and that they will even leave the cattle to 
massacre their enemies. 

In invading the country, they generally ride all 
night, and hide themselves on the ground during the 
day ; or, if they do travel, crouch almost under the 
bellies of their horses, who by this means appear to 
be dismounted and at liberty. They usually approach 
the huts at night and at a full gallop, with their usual 
shriek, striking their mouths with their hands— and 
this war-whoop, which is to intimidate their enemies, 
is continued through the whole of th6 dreadfiil 
operation. 

Their first act is to set fire to the roof of die hut, 
and it is almost too dreadful to fancy what the feel- 
ings of a family must be^ when, after having been 
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alarmed by the barking of the dogs, which the 
Gauchos always keep in great numbers, they first 
hear the wild cry which announces their doom, and 
in an instant afterwards find that the roof is burning 
over their heads. 

While I was sitting upon the side seat of the 
carriage, reflecting on the cruelties which had been 
exercised in a country which, in spite of its history, 
was really wild and beautiful, and which possessed an 
air of unrestrained freedom which is always exhilara- 
ting, I remarked that the carriage was only at a walk, 
an occurrence which in South America had never 
before happened to me, and in an instant it stopped. 
** Yea Senor,'' said Pizarro, with a firm countenance, 
as he turned back to speak to me, '^ que tanta gcnte! '* 
He pointed with his right hand before him, and I 
saw that the smoke which I had before observed, was 
dust, and in it I indistinctly saw a crowd of men on 
horseback in a sort of wild military array; and on 
both flanks, at a great distance ofi*, individual horse- 
men, who were evidently on the look out to prevent 
a surprise. Our horses were completely tired; the 
whole body were coming rapidly towards us, and to 
mend the matter, Pizarro told me that he was afraid 
they were los Indies. *^ Senor," said he, with gpreat 
coolness, and yet with a look of despair, ** Tienne 
aimas a fuego ? " I told him I had none to spare, for 
I had only a short double-barrelled gun and two 
brac« of pistols. ** Aqui un sable, Pizarro ! " said I, 
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pushing the handle of a sabre towards him from the 
window of the carriage. ** Que sable ! " said h^ 
almost angrily; and raising his right arm perpen^ 
dicularly over his head, in a sort of despair, he 
added, *^ contra tanta gente ! " but while his am was 
in the position described, '^ Vamos ! " said he, in a 
tone of determined courage, and giving his hand half 
a turn, he spurred his jaded horse, and advanoed 
instantly at a walk. Poor Cruz, the other peea^ 
seemed to view the subject altogether in a diflerent 
light; be said not a word, but as I cast a glance at 
him, I perceived that bis horse, far frcnn pullii^ tiM 
carriage, was now and then banging back a little— a 
just picture of his rider's feelings. I could not help 
for a moment admiring Pizarro's figure, as I' saw 
him occasionally digging his spun into the side of his 
horse, which had* nol only to draw the carria^ and 
me, bat Cruz and his horse also ; however^ I wm 
began to think of my own situation. 

I earnestly wished that I had never come into the 
country, and thought how unsatisfactory it was to be 
tortured and killed by mistake in other people's 
qaarrels-x-howevw, this would not do. I looked 
towards the cloud of dnst^ and it was evidently mueh 
nearer. In despair, I got my gun and pistols, wi»^ 
were alt loaded, and wh«i I had disposed of th^ii, I 
opened a small canvas bag which contained my am^- 
munitaon gimcracks, for my gun and pistols had all 
leeks. I ranged tliem on the seal betee 
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me— the small powder-flask, the buck-^hot, the bul- 
lets, the copper caps, and the punched cards ; but 
the motion of the carriage danced them all together, 
and once or twice I felt inclined, in despair, to knock 
them all off the seat, for against so many people re- 
sistance was vain: however, on the other hand, 
mercy was hopeless, so I, at last, was driyen to 
make the best of a very bad bargain. 

The carriage, which had a window at each of the 
four sides, had wooden blinds, which moved horizon- 
tally. I therefore shut them all, leaving an embra- 
sure of about two inches, and then for some seconds 
I sat looking at the crowd which was coming to- 
wards us. 

As they came close to us, for until then I could 
scarcely see them for dust, I perceived that they 
had no spears, and next that they wore clothes ; but 
as they had no uniforms, I conceived that they were 
a crowd of Montoneros, who are quite as cruel as 
the Indians ; however, as soon as they came to us, 
and when some of them had passed us, Pizarro 
pulled up and talked to them. They were a body 
of seven hundred wild Gauchos, collected and sent 
by the governors of Cordova and some other pro- 
vinces, to proceed to Buenos Aires to join the army 
against the Brazilians ; and on their flank they had 
scouts, to prevent a surprise by the Indians, who 
had invaded the country only a few weeks before* 

It was really a reprieve ; every thing I saw for 
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the rest of the day pleased me-— and for mai^ da^« 
afierwairds, I felt that I was enjoying a new lease of 
my life. 



1^#ftiC^ Mxm» flu €ktMS <iwt1iillfr«» 
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(hr the opposite side of the water, was one of ttfcf 
fltost singular geological formations which we hacf 
witnessed. At the head of a ravine was an enormous 
perpendfcnlar mountain of porphyry, hroken into 
hattlements and turrets, which gave tt exactly tbd 
appearance of an old castle, on a scale, however, 
iJtogetber the suhject of a romance. The hroken 
firont represented, in a most curious manner, old- 
Ashioned windows and gates, and one of the C'om- 
feh minen? declared ^ he could see an old womaflT 
coming across a draw-bridge." 

As^ f wus looking up at the region of snow, and* 
ir my mule wasr scrambThrg along the steep side of 
the rock, the capataz overtook me, and asked me if 
r cBose to come on, as he was going to look at the 
** Laden de hs Vacas^," to see if it was passable, 
hekre the mules came to it^ Hb ac co rdingly trot- 

* Wh«n Ant, from the melting of the snow, the CosdiUera ia ** open," 
thSf taOen la always impassable; but it becomes broader towards the 
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ted on, ascl in half an bouf airived at tbe Qpot It 
is tbe wofst pass in the Coidillcra. Tlie mountain 
above appears almost perpendiculaf, and in oae con- 
tinued sk^ down to the rapid torrent which is 
raging underneath. The surface is covered with 
loose e^rth and stones, which have been brought 
down by the water. The path goes across this stope^ 
and it is very bad for about seventy yards, being 
wjiy a few inches broad ; but the point of danger is 
a spot where the water which comes down item the 
top of the mountain, either washes the path away or 
oover« it with loos^ sipnes. We rodo over it, anck it 
certainly was^ very narrow and bad. In some places 
the rock almost tpuches one's dioulder, while tli» 
precipice is immediately under the oppo»te fbot^, 
and high above the head ^re a nuoiber ollarge kfps^ 
stones, whicli appear as if the slightest tou^h wouldt 
Inland them rolling into the torrent beneath, whicli i» 
foaming and rushing with great violence. Howevov, 
the. danger, to the ridei^ is only imaginavy, for the- 
mjiks axe so careful, and seen so weU; aware of tiieir 
sitiiatioii, that there ifr no chance oi their^ makBijg » 
false step. As soon as we. had crossed the pass, 
which is only seventy yards long, the capataz toM^ 
me, that it was a vei^y bad pkce for- baggage^ mules ; 
that four hundred, had been lost there, and that we 
should also very probably lose ono ; he said^ that he^ 
would get down to the. water at a place about a^ 
hundred yards off, and wait there with his lassa to- 
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catch any male that might Kail into the torrent, and 
he requested me to lead on his mule* Howover, I 
was resolved to see the tumble, if there was to be 
•ne^ so the capataz took away my mule and his own, 
and then scrambled down on foot, till he at last got 
to the level of the water, while 1 stood on a project- 
ing rock, with the two English captains of the mines, 
the three Cornish miners, the assay er and the sur- 
veyor, who were all anxious to witness the passage 
of the baggage. 

The drove of mules now came in sight, one follow- 
ing another ; a few were carrying no burdens, but 
the rest were either mounted or heavily laden ; and 
as they wound along the crooked path, the difierenoe 
of colour in the animals, the different colour and 
shapes of the baggage they were carrying, with the 
picturesque dress of the peons, who were vodfera- 
ting the wild song by which they drive on the mules, 
and the sight of the dangerous path they had to 
cross,— formed altogether a very interesting scene* 

As soon as the leading mule came to the com- 
mencement of the pass, he stopped, evidently un- 
willing to proceed, and of course all the rest stopped 
also. 

He was the finest mule we had, and on that ac- 
count had twice as much to carry as any of the 
others ; his load had never been relieved, and it con- 
sisted of four portmanteaus, two of which belonged 
to me, and which contained not only a very heavy 
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faftg of dollars, but also papers which were of such 
consequence that I could hardly have continued my 
journey without them. The peons now redoubled 
their cries, and leaning over the sides of their mules, 
and pickings up stones, they threw them at the lead- 
ing mule, who now commenced his journey over the 
path. With his nose to the ground, literally smelling 
his way, he walked gently on, often changing the 
position of his feet, if he found the ground would not 
bear, until he came to the bad part of the pass, 
where he again stopped, and I then certainly began 
to look with great anxiety at my portmanteaus : but 
tiie peons again threw stones at him, and he con- 
tinued his path, and reached me in safety ; seyeral 
others followed. At last a young mule carrying a 
portmanteau, with two large sacks of provisions and 
many other things, in passing the bad point, struck 
his lead against the rock, which knocked his two 
hind-legs over the precipice, and the loose stones 
immediately began to roll away from under them: 
however his forelegs were still upon the narrow path; 
he had no room to put his head there, but he placed 
his nose upon the path on his left, which gave him 
the appearance of holding on by his mouth: his 
perilous fate was soon decided by a loose mule who 
came, and in walking along the Ladera, knocked his 
comrade's nose off the path, destroyed his balance, 
and, head over heels, the poor creature instantly 
commenced a fall which was really quite terrific. 
2 A 
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With all his haggage firmly lashed to him, he rolled 
down the steep slope, until he came to the part which 
was perpendicular, and then he seemed to bound off, 
and turning round in the air, fell into the deep tor- 
rent on his back, and upon his baggage, and instant- 
ly disappeared. I thought, of course, that he was 
killed ; but up he rose, looking wild and scared, and 
immediately endeavoured to stem the torrent which 
was foaming about him. It was a noble effort ; and 
for a moment he seemed to succeed, but the eddy 
suddenly caught the great load which was upon his 
back, and turned him completely over ; down went 
his head with all the baggage, and as he was carried 
down the stream, all I saw were his hind^quarters, 
«nd his long, thin, wet tail lashing the water. As 
suddenly, however, up his head came again ; but he 
was now weak, and went down the stream, turning 
round and round by the eddy, until, passing the cor* 
ner of the rock, I lost sight of him. I saw, however, 
the peons, with their lassos in their hands, run down 
the side of the torrent for some little distance ; but 
they soon stopped, and after looking towards the 
poor mule for some seconds, their earnest attitude 
gradually relaxed, and when they walked towards 
me, I concluded that all was over, I walked up to 
the peons, and was just going to speak to them, 
when I saw at a distance a solitary mule walking 
towards us! 

We instantly perceived that he was the Phaeton 
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whose fall we had just witnessed, and in a few mo- 
ments he came up to us to join his comrades. He 
wasy of course, dripping wet ; his eye looked dull, 
and his whole countenance was dejected : however, 
none of his bones were broken, he was very little 
cut, and the bulletin of his health was altogether 
incredible. 

With that surprising anxiety which the mules all 
have to join the troop, or rather the leading madrina 
which carries the bell, he continued his course, and 
actually walked over tiie pass without compulsion, 
although certainly with great caution. 

We then continued our course for two hours, until 
we eame to the ^ Rio de las Vacas," which is the 
most dangerous torrent of any of those which are to 
be crossed. We got through it with safety, but it 
was very deep, and so excessively rapid, that large 
stones were rolled down it with the force of the 
water. The mules are accustomed to these torrents, 
but they are, notMrithstanding, much frightened, and 
it is only long spurs that can force them into them. 

While we were crossing, the peons stood down 
the stream, with their lassos hurling round their 
heads, in order to catch any person who might have 
been carried away ; but as the boxes which I had 
seen washed from the mules were dashed to pieces 
before they had got twenty yards, the peon's lasso 
would have come a little too late ; and besides this, 
as the mule is their own property, I used sometimes 
2 ▲ 2 
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to tbink that, in the hurry and indecision of the 
moment, they would probably catch him instead of 
the rider. 

Wben a large party cross this river, and when it is 
deep, it is truly amusing, after one has got across, to 
observe the sudden change of countenance of one's 
friends as they ride through it ; sometimes perched 
up on the top of a fragment of rock barely covered, 
expecting the next step to be their last ; and some- 
times scrambling out of a hole, with uplifted eye- 
brows, open mouth, and an earnest expression of 
uneasiness and apprehension — and these are really 
situations into which the traveller in the Andes is 
often thrown, though they disconcert the gravity and 
solemnity of his '< Personal Narrative." 

CAPTAIN BIAD. 



<Bo^UIi0* 



The three days previous to my leaving London 
were passed with Sir John and Lady Belfield. Know- 
ing I was on the wing for Hampshire, they promised 
to make their long intended visit to Stanley-Grove 
during my stay there« 

On the first of these days, we were agreeably sur- 
prised at the appearance of Dr. Barlow, an old friend 



of Sir Jo\m, md i^ •scflbnl vMov of N^ fttaley^i 
IMuriah. Bim^ obliged to cona to 4Mm (m nvftot 
iHisinas^ for a covple of days, h« wo* cbargat t^ Mh 
•im |»8 of the owrdial waloeme whi A awtu|«4 fHi 9t 
the Grove. I was glad to make this earlj aowmU 
a^co with Hiis highly respectable dime^ I laade a 
thoniaad enquiries about his neigbboiursy and 99r 
fnreised my impatienee to kaovr more of a Susa\f% 19 
ifhoso ishafaatori I sbei^dy felt a morg thwa gwMOWP 
iatomst 

^ Sif,*' said hsh ^ii you ast ne t^Omg of Dili 
Btanhiyf you muf t abide by the qpnsoqvoiiA^s of yo^ 
hMKsorotiQnf v^ bear with the loquaoty, qf v^^ 
that suh^t naver fiuils to m^iiLa ma guilty. Hi ii |i 
greater blassiag t^ me as a irieodf and to a^ P%^ 
aa aa exaa^e and a beoafiM^tor, thaii I fitm dMiri^*' 
i assniad him thai he could not be top m}90t9 ip 
aiMaking of a «9^ whom 1 had been ea^y t^^l^l fP 
adnira, by tftutt ei^apt judge of merit, my }«4e $9^mi 

^ UXf Stanley,'^ said 4be worAjr do^r« ^ % ^1pff]||t 
six and forty, his admi^l^ wifo ¥f %IWHiit ^ f^ 
s^ven years youngar. HopoaiBod iM^prlyfajtiti^f ]^ 
yfo in lAndon, in the be^t WHm^ff iiMf yog lgf ic f p 

with tfas i»oiM wai^ tQ A mad liKo ^ §4 §i»f# 0mP ; 
te ho broiiglB away fr«» it «ril ^ 9i9(9i4 4 M 4P 
give, yn^lkmX oncbMgiag for it m^ jm^^Si^ 9^ W 
tmm iotogiity* Ho ^wwroA tfia m» mm^9h ^^ 
Motivionls pf a go wU ptn s n witkoat %t^ liexificf ff 
his sioaariiy. Indaod }m naj be said 49 k^$ tivMil 
2 A 3 
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his knowledg^e of tbe world to a religious accomit, 
for it has enabled him to recommend religion to those, 
who did not like it well enough, to forgive, for its 
sake, the least awkwardness of gesture, or ineleganoe 
of manner. 

**When I became acquainted with the family/' 
continued he, ** I told Mrs. Stanley that I was afraid 
her husband hurt religion in one sense as much as he 
recommended it in another ; for that some men who 
would forgave him his piety for the sake of his agree- 
ableness, would be led to dislike religion more than 
ever in other men, in whom the jewel was not so 
well set 'We should like your religious men well 
enough,' will they say, ' if they all resembled Stan- 
ley.' Whereas the truth is, they do not so much 
Uke Mr. Stanley's religion, as bear with it for the 
pleasure which his other qualities afford them. She 
assured me, that this was not altogether the case, 
for that his other qualities having pioneered his way, 
and hewed down the prejudices which the reputation 
of piety naturally raises, his endeavours to be useful 
to them were much facilitated, and he not only kept 
the ground he had gained, but was often able to turn 
thb influence over his friends to a better account 
than they had intended. He converted dieir admira- 
tion of him into arms against their own errors. 

*^ He possesses in perfection," continued Dr. Bar- 
low, *^ that sure criterion of abilities, a great power 
ever the minds of his acquaintance, and has in a 
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hi^h degree that rare talent, the art of condliatioii 
without the aid of flattery. 1 have seen more men 
brought over to his opinion by a management de- 
rived from his knowledge of mankind, and by a pnn- 
eiple which forbad his ever using this knowledge but 
for good purposes, than I ever observed in any other 
instance ; and this without the slightest deviation 
from his scrupulous probity. 

** He is master of one great advantage in conver- 
sation, that of not only knowing what to say that 
may be useful, but exactly when to say it ; in know- 
ing when to press a point and when to forbear ; in 
his sparing the self-love of a vain man, whom he 
wishes to reclaim, by contriving to make him feel 
himself wrong without making him appear ridiculous. 
The former he knows is easily pardoned, the latter 
never. He has studied the human heart. long enough 
to know that to wound pride is not the way to cure, 
but to inflame it ; and that exasperating self-conceit 
will never subdue it. He seldom, I believe, goes 
into company without an earnest desire to be useful 
to some one in it ; but if circumstances are adverse ; 
if the molUd tempora/andi does not present itself; he 
knows he should lose more than they would gain, by 
trying to make the occasion when he does not find 
it And I have often heard him say, that when he 
cannot benefit others, or be benefited by them, he 
endeavours to benefit himself by the disappointment, 
which does his own mind as much good by humbling 
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with the sense of hit own imetonmon, as Ibo 
f al^ct he wished to have introdaced» might hftTo 
done them. 

*< The death of his only son, about six y^ara a^* 
who had just entered his eighth year, ii the mdy UH 
teimption his fiunily haa had to a felicity ao vnlnrokeOf 
thai I told Mr. Stanley some auch calamity was m^ 
cessary to convince him that he was not to ho put 9S 
with ao poor a portion aa this world haa to giro. I 
adiedy that I should have been tempted to doubt his 
bsiBg in the favour of God, if he had totally eacaped 
chaatiaemmit* A circumstance which to many pa* 
ranta would have greatly aggravated the blow* rathof 
KgktMMd it to him. The boy, had ho lived to ha of 
agfl^ waa to have had a large indapeidant fNrtnna 
kam a distant relation, which will now go to a rfip 
moia branchy unlem there should bo another aon. 
* This wealth,' said he to me, < might have piovad 
Ao hoy*a snare, and this independence hia deatraov 
tloQ, Ho who doea all things well haa afflicted Ao 
paia^li^ bnt he haa saved the child.' Tho iosa of an 
only aon, however, aat heavy on hia heart, but it waa 
the means of enabling him In glorify Qod by hia 
aubmiaaiQn, I should rather say, by Ua BeqwmmiM 
Sdbnuasimi ia only yielding to whal wo cannot heif* 
Acfnioaconca k a mone aublimo fcind of resignationt 
It ia a conffictioB tiiat the divine will ia boly» juatf 
and good. Ha once said In me, ' we wem lao (bad 
frAomorcy,butnotai^aantlygiatdUteit. Wo 
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loved him so passionately, that we might have for- 
gotten who bestowed him. To preserve us from this 
temptation, God in g^eat mercy withdrew him. Let 
us turn our eyes from the one blessing we have lost, 
to the countless mercies which are continued to us, 
and especially to the hand which confers them ; to 
the hand which, if we continue to murmur, may strip 
us of our remaining blessings." 

'^ I cannot," continued Dr. Barlow, *^ make a 
higher eulogium of Mrs. Stanley than to say, that 
she is every way worthy of the husband whose hap- 
piness she makes. They have a large family of 
lovely daughters of all ages. Lucilla, the eldest, is 
near nineteen ; you would think me too poetical were 
I to say she adorns every virtue with every grace ; 
and yet I should only speak the simple truth. 
Phcebe, who is just turned fifteen, has not less vi- 
vacity and sweetness than her sister, but, from her 
extreme naivete and warm-heartedness, she has 
somewhat less descretion ; and her fether says, that 
her education has afforded him, not less pleasure, but 
more trouble, for the branches shot so fast as to call 
for more pruning." 

Before 1 had time to thank the good doctor for his 
interesting little narrative, a loud rap announced 
company. It was Lady Bab Lawless. With her 
usual versatility she plunged at once into every sub- 
ject with every body. She talked to Lady Belfield 
of the news and her nursery, of poetry with Sir 
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John, of politics with me, and religion with Dr. 
Barlow. She talked well upon most of these points, 
and not ill upon any of them. For she had the ta- 
lent of emhellishing suhjects of which she knew but 
little, and a kind of conjectural sagacity and rash 
dexterity, which prevented her from appearing' ig- 
norant, even when she knew nothing. She thought 
that a full confidence in her own powers was the sure 
way to raise them in the estimation of others, and it 
generally succeeded. 

Turning suddenly to Lady Belfield, she said, 
** Pray, my dear, look at my flowers." " They are 
beautiful roses, indeed," said Lady Belfield, ^ and 
as exquisitely exact as if they were artifidal."— 
** Which in truth they are," replied Lady Bab. 
*^ Your mistake is a high compliment to them, but 
not higher than they deserve. Look especially at 
these roses in my cap. You positively shall go and 
get some at the same place." ** Indeed," said Lady 
Belfield, " I am thinking of la3dng aside flowers, 
though my children are hardly old enough to take 
them." " What aflectation ! " replied Lady Bab, 
" why you are not above two or three and thirty ; I 
am almost as old again, and yet I donU think of 
giving up flowers to my children, or my grand- 
children, who will be soon wanting them. Indeed, 
I only now wear white roses." I discovered by this, 
that white roses made the same approximation to 
sobriety in dress, that three tables made to it in 
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cards. ^^ Seriously though," continued Lady Bab, 
** you must and shall go and buy some of Fanny's 
flowers. I need only tell you, it will be the gpreatest 
charity you ever did, and then I know you wont 
rest till you have been. A beautiful girl maintains 
her dying mother by making and selling flowers. 
Here is her direction," throwing a card on the table. 
*^ Oh no, this is not it. i have forgot the name, but 
it is within two doors of your hair-dresser, in what 
d'ye call the lane, just out of Oxford-street. It is a 
poor miserable hole, but her roses are as bright as if 
they g^ew in the gardens of Armida." She now 
rung the bell violently, saying she had overstaid her 
time, though she had not been in the house ten 
minutes. * 

Next morning I attended Lady Belfield to the ex- 
hibition. In driving home through one of the nar* 
row passages near Oxford-<street, 1 observed that we 
were in the street where the poor flower maker 
Hved. Lady Belford directed her footman to en- 
quire for the house. We went into it, and in ^ 
small but clean room, up three pair of stairs, we 
found a very pretty and very genteel young girl at 
work on her gay manufacture. The young woman 
presented her elegant performances with an air of 
uncommon grace and modesty. 

She was the more interesting, because the delicacy 
of her* appearance seemed to proceed from ill healA, 
and a tear stood in her eye while she exhibited 
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her works. ** You do not seem well, my detri" 
■aid Lady Belfield, with a kindness which was 
natural to her. ** I never care about my own healdi, 
madam,** replied she, '^ but I fear my dear mother 
is djring.*' She stopped, and the tears which she 
had endeavoured to restrtun, now flowed plentifully 
down her cheeks. *^ Where is your mother, child ?" 
■aid Lady Belfield. ^^ In the next room, madam.*' 
** Let us see her,'* said her Ladyship, << if it wont 
too much disturb her." So saying, she led the way, 
and I followed her. 

We found the sick woman lying on a little poor, 
but clean bed, pale and emaciated, but she did not 
seem so near her end as Fanny's afiection had made 
her apprehend. After some kind expressions of 
concern. Lady Belfield enquired into their circimi- 
■tances, which she found were deplorable. ** But 
for that dear girl, madam, I should have perished 
with want," said the good woman ; ** since our mis- 
fortunes I have had nothing to support me but what 
she earns by making these flowers. She has ruined 
her own health, by sitting up the greatest part of the 
night to procure me necessaries, while she herself 
lives on a crust" 

I was so afiected with this scene, that I drew Lady 
Belfield into the next room : << If we cannot pre- 
serve the mother, at least let us save the daughter 
ham destruction," said I ; ^^ you may command my 
purse." << I was thinking of the same thing," she 
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teplied. ^^ Prayy tay good girl, what sort of educa- 
tion have you had ?" <^ O, madam/' said she, 
** one much too high for my situation. But my 
paients, intending to qualify me for a governess, as 
the safest way of providing for me, have had me 
taught every thing necessary for that employment. 
I have had the best masters, and I hope I have not 
misemployed my time." ** How comes it then," 
said I, ** that you were not placed out in some fami- 
ly ? " " What, sir ! and leave my dear mother 
helpless and forlorn ? I had rather live on my tea 
and dry bread, which indeed I have done for many 
months, and supply her little wants, than enjoy all 
the luxuries in the world at a distance from her.*' 

" What were your misfortunes occasioned by ?" 
said I, while Lady Belfield was talking with the 
mother. ** One trouble followed another, sir," said 
she, ^^ but what most completely ruined us, and sent 
my father to prison, and brought a paralytic stroke 
on my mother, was his being arrested for a debt of 
seven hundred pounds. This sum, which he had 
promised to pay, was long due to him for laces^ and 
to my mother for millinery and fancy dresses, from a 
lady who has not paid it to this moment, and my 
fiiiher is dead, and my mother dying ! this sum 
would have saved them both !" 

She was turning away to conceal the excess of 
her grief, when a venerable clergyman entered the 
room. It was the rector of the parish, who came 
2 B 
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frequently to administer spiritual consolation to the 
poor woman. Lady Belfield knew him slightly, and 
highly respected his character. She took him aside, 
and questioned him as to the disposition and conduct 
of these people, especially the young woman. His 
testimony was highly satisfactory. The girl, he 
said, had not only had an excellent education, but 
her understanding and principles were equally good. 
He added, that he reckoned her beauty among her 
misfortunes. It made good people afraid to take 
her into the house, and exposed her to danger from 
those of the opposite description. 

I put my purse into Lady Belfield* s hands, de- 
clining to make any present myself, lest, after the 
remark he had just made, I should incur the sus- 
picions of the worthy clergyman. 

We promised to call again the next day, and took 
our leave, but not till we had possessed ourselves of 
as many flowers as she could spare. I begged that 
we might stop and send some medical assistance to 
the sick woman, for though it was evident that all 
relief was hopeless, yet it would be a comfort to the 
affectionate girl's heart to know that nothing was 
omitted which might restore her mother. 

In the evening we talked over our little adventore 
with Sir John, who entered warmly into the distresses 
of Fanny, and was inclined to adopt our opinion, 
that if her character and attainments stood the test of 
a^ strict inquiry, sbe might hereafter probably be 
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transplanted into their femily as governess. We were 
interrupted in the formation of this plan by a visit 
from Lady Melfoury, the acknowledged queen of 
beauty and of ton. I had long been acquainted with 
her character, for her charms and her accomplish- 
ments were the theme of every man of fashion, and 
the envy of every modish woman. 

She is one of those admired but pitiable characters, 
who, sent by Providence as an example to their sex, 
degrade themselves into a warning. Warm-hearted, 
feeling, liberal on the one hand ; on the other vain, 
sentimental, romantic, extravagantly addicted to dis- 
sipation and expence, and with- that union of contra- 
rieties which distinguishes her, equally devoted to 
poetry and gaming, to liberality and injustice. She 
is too handsome to be envious, and too generous to 
have any relish for detraction, but she gives to excess 
into the opposite fault. As Lady Denham can de- 
tect blemishes in the most perfect. Lady Melbury 
finds perfections in the most depraved. From a 
judgment which cannot discriminate, a temper which 
will not censure, and a hunger for popularity, which 
can feed on the coarsest applause, she flatters egre- 
giously and universally, on the principle of being 
paid back usuriously in the same coin. Prodigal of 
her beauty, she exists but on the homage paid to it 
from the drawing room of St James's, to the mob at 
an election. Candour in her is as mischievous as 
calumny in others, for it buoys up characters which 
2 B 2 
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ought to sink. Not content with being blind to Ae 
bad qualities of her favourites, she invents good ones 
tor them, and you would suppose her corrupt *' little 
senate" was a choir of seraphims. 

A recent circumstance related by Sir John was 
quite characteristical. Her favourite maid was dan- 
gerously ill, and earnestly begged to see her lady^ 
who always had loaded her with favours. To all 
company she talked of the virtues of the poor Toin- 
ette, for whom she not only expressed, but felt real 
compassion. Instead of one apothecary, who wonld 
have sufficed, two physicians were sent for ; and she 
herself resolved to go up and visit her, as soon as she 
had finished setting to music an elegy on the death 
of her Java Sparrow. Just as she had completed it» 
she received a fresh entreaty to see her maid, and 
was actually got to the door in order to go up staii% 
when the milliner came in with such a distracting 
variety of beautiful new things, that there was no 
possibility of letting them go till she had tried every 
thing on, one afiter the other. This took up no little 
time. To determine which she should keep and 
which return, where all was so attractive, took np 
still more. Alfter numberless vicissitudes and fluctu- 
ations of racking thought, it was at length decided 
she should take the whole. The milliner withdrew ; 
the lady went up— Toinette had just expired. 

I found her manners no less ^cinating than her 
person. With all her modish graces, there vas a 
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tincture of romance, and an appearance of softness 
and sensibility which g^ye her the variety of two 
characters. She was the enchanting woman of fashion, 
and the elegiac muse. 

Lady Belfield had taken care to cover her work 
table with Fanny's flowers, with a view to attract 
any chance visitor. Lady Melbury admired them 
excessively. ** You must do more than admire 
them," said Lady Belfield, *^ you must buy and re- 
commend." She then told her the afiecting scene 
we had witnessed, and described the amiable girl 
who supported the dying mother by making these 
flowers. ** It is quite enchanting," continued she, 
resolving to attack Lady Melbury in her own senti- 
mental way, ^^ to see this sweet girl twisting rose- 
buds, and forming hyacinths into bouquets." ^^ Dear, 
how charming ! " exclaimed Lady Melbury, " it is 
really quite touching. 1 will make a subscription 
for her, and write at the head of the list a melting 
description of her case. She shall bring me aU her 
flowers, and as many more as she can make. But 
no, we will make a party, and go and see her. You 
shall carry me. How interesting to see a beautiful 
creature making roses and hyacinths ! her delicate 
hands and fair complexion must be amazingly set off 
by the contrast of the bright flowers. If it were a 
coarse looking girl spinning hemp, to be sure one 
should pity her, but it would not be half so moving. 
It will be delightful. I will call on you to-morrow, 
2 B 3 
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ezactlj at two, and carry you all. Perhaps,*' wbis* 
pered she to Lady Belfield, ** I may work up the 
circumstances into a sonnet Do think of a striking 
title for it. On second thoughts, the sonnet shall be 
sent about with the subscription, and 1*11 get a pretty 
▼ignette to suit it*' 

** That fine creature," said Sir John, in an accent 
of compassion, as she went out, ^' was made for 
nobler purposes. How grievously does she fall short 
of the high expectations her early youth had raised ! 
Oh ! what a sad return does she make to Providence 
for his rich and varied bounties ! Vain of her beauty, 
lavish of her money, careless of her reputation ; as- 
sociating with the worst company, yet formed for the 
best ; living on the adulation of parasites, whose un- 
derstanding she despises ! I grieve to compare what 
she is with what she might have been, had she mar- 
ried a man of spirit, who would prudently have 
guided and tenderly have restrained her. He has 
ruined her and himself by his indifierence and easi* 
ness of temper. Satisfied with knowing how much 
she is admired and he envied, he never thought of 
reproving or restricting her. He is proud of her, 
but has no particular delight in her company, and 
Irusting to her honour, lets her follow her own de« 
vices, while he follows his. She is a striking instance 
of the eccentricity of that bounty which springs from 
mere sympathy and feeling. Her charity requires 
stage effect ; objects that have novelty, and circum- 
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stances which, as Mr. Bayes says, ** elevate and 
surprise." She lost, when an infant, her mother, 
a woman of sense and piety ; who, had she lived, 
would have formed the ductile mind of the daughter^ 
turned her various talents into other channels, and 
raised her character to the elevation it wasr meant to 
reach.*' 

*^ How melancholy a consideration is it,*' said I^ 
** that so superior a woman should live so much be- 
low her high destination ! She is doubtless utterly 
destitute of any thought of religion." 

^< You are much mistaken," replied Sir John, ^* I 
will not indeed venture to pronounce that she enter- 
tains much thought about it ; but she by no means 
denies its truth, nor neglects occasionally to exhibit 
its outward and visible signs. She has not yet com- 
pletely forgotten 

All that the nurse and all Uie priest bare taught 

I do not think that, like Lady Denham, she considers 
it as a commutation, but she preserves in it as a habit 
A religious exercise, however, never interferes with 
a worldly one. They are taken up in succession, 
but with this distinction, the worldly business is to 
be done, the religious one is not altogether to be left 
undone. She has a moral chemistry which excels in 
the amalgamation of contradictory ingredients. On 
a Sunday at Melbury castle, if by any strange acci- 
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dent she and her lord happen to be there together, 
she first reads him a sermon, and plays at cribbage 
with him the rest of the evening. In town one Sun- 
day, when she had a cold, she wrote a tract on the 
sacrament, for her maids, and then sat up all night 
at deep play. She declared that if she had been suc- 
cessful she would have given her winnings to charity ; 
but as she lost some hundreds, she said, she could 
now with a safe conscience borrow that sum from her 
charity purse, which she had hoped to add to it, to 
pay her debt of honour." 

Next day, within two hours of her appointed time, 
she came, and was complimented by Sir John on her 
punctuality. " Indeed,*' said she, " I am rather 
late, but I met with such a fascinating German no- 
vel, that it positively chained me to my bed till past 
three. I assure you, I never lose time by not rising. 
In the course of a few winters I have exhausted half 
Hookham's catalogue, before some of my acquaint- 
ance are awake, or I myself out of bed." 

We soon stopped at the humble door of which we 
were in search. Sir John conducted Lady Melbury 
up the little winding stairs. I assisted Lady Belfield. 
We reached the room, where Fanny was just finish- 
ing a beautiful bunch of Jonquils. ** How pictur- 
esque," whispered Lady Melbury to me! — "Do 
lend me your pencil ; I must take a sketch of that 
sweet girl with the jonquils in her band.— My dear 
creature," continued she, " you must not only let me 
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have these, but you must make me twelve dozen 
more flowers as fast as possible, and be sure let me 
have a ^eat many sprigs of jessamine and myrtle/' 
Then snatching up a wreath of various coloured ge- 
raniums, ^* I must try this on my head by the glass.'^ 
So saying, she ran into an adjoining room, the door 
of which was open ; Lady Belfield having before 
stolen into it to speak to the poor invalid. 

As soon as Lady Melbury got inta the room, she 
uttered a loud shriek. Sir John and I ran in, and 
were shocked to find her near fainting. << Oh, Bel- 
field," said she, ^^ this is a trick, and a most cruel 
one ! Why did you not tell me where you were 
bringing me ? Why did you not tell me the people's 
name ?" — " I have never heard it myself," said Sir 
John, " on my honour I do not understand you."-*— 
" You know as much of the woman as I know," said 
Lady Belfield. ** Alas, much more," cried she, as 
fast as her tears would give her leave to speak. She 
retired to the window for air, wringing her hands, 
and called for a glass of water to keep her from 
fainting. I turned to the sick woman for an expla^ 
nation ; I saw her countenance much changed. 

" This sir," said she, ** is the lady, whose debt of 
seven hundred pounds ruined me, and was the death 
of my husband." I was thunderstruck, but went to 
assist Lady Melbury, who implored Sir John to gb 
home with her instantly, saying, her coach should 
come back for us* ^^ fiut, dear Lady Belfield, do 
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lend me twenty guineas, I have not a shilling about 
me." — "Then, my dear Lady Melbury," said Lady 
Belfield, " how could you order twelve dozen ex- 
pensive flowers?" — ^'^ Oh," said she, "I did not 
mean to have paid for them till next year." — ** And 
how," replied Lady Belfield, ** could the debt which 
was not to have been paid for a twelvemonth have 
relieved the pressing wants of a creature, who must 
pay ready money for her materials ? However, as 
you are so distressed, we will contrive to do without 
your money." — *^ I would pawn my diamond neck- 
lace directly," returned she, but speaking lower, " to 
own the truth, it is already in the jeweller's hands, 
and I wear a paste necklace of the same form." 

Sir John knowing I had been at my banker's that 
morning, gave me such a significant look as re- 
strained my hand, which was already on my pocket- 
book. In great seeming anguish, she gave Sir John 
her hand, who conducted her to her coach. As be 
was leading her down stairs, she solemnly declared 
she would never again run in debt, never order more 
things than she wanted, and above all, would never 
play while she lived. She was miserable, because she 
durst not ask Lord Melbury to pay this woman, be 
having already given her money three times for the 
purpose, which she had lost at Faro. Then retract- 
ing, she protested, if ever she did touch a card again, 
it should be for the sole purpose of getting something 
to discharge this debt. Sir John earnestly conjured 
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her not to lay '< that flattering unction to her soul,*' 
but to convert the present vexation into an occasion 
of felicity, by making it the memorable and happy 
aera of abandoning a practice, which injured her for- 
tune, her fame, her principles, and her peace. ** Poor 
thing," said Sir John, when he repeated this to us. 

Ease will recaut 
Vows made ia pain, as violent as void. 



(C 



In an interval of weeping, she told me," added he, 
'^ that she was to be at the opera to-night. To the 
opera Faro will succeed, and to-morrow probably 
the diamond ear-rings will go to Grey's in pursuit of 
the necklace." 

Lady fielfield enquired of Fanny how it happened 
that Lady Melbury, who talked with her, without 
surprise or emotion, discovered so much of both at 
the bare sight of her mother. The girl explained 
this by saj'ing, that she had never been in the way 
while they lived in Bond-street when her ladyship 
used to come, having been always employed in an 
upper room, or attending her masters. 

Before we parted, effectual measures were taken 
for the comfortable subsistence of the sick mother, 
and for alleviating the sorrows, and lightening the 
labours of the daughter, and next morning I set out 
on my journey to Stanley Grove, Sir John and Lady 
Belfield promising to follow me in a few weeks. 

HANNAH MOmB. 
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^tottMiom in &^ina^ 



'\/S^W^^^W^^'V«^^^ 



The processions in China most worthy of remark 
are either designed for religious, hymeneal, or funeral 
occasions. Were it not for a few characteristic. ob« 
jects in one part of the train, it would be impossible 
for a stranger to determine whether it was designed to 
honour the gods, to feast the living, or to gratify the 
dead. The appearance of the attendants, the style of 
the music, the ornaments, and the eatables, are gene- 
rally the same. 

Some of their burials exhibit a great show of 
mourning ; but as this is known to be the custom in 
China, and to be connected with other established 
usages, such as preserving the body of the deceased 
until the ordinary fountain of grief is staunched, and 
calling to their assistance '^ such as are skilful of 
lamentation," it fails to excite the sympathy due to 
genuine sorrow. The greatest ceremony is made at 
the funeral of a parent, when the nearest male rebu- 
tive walks immediately behind the body,, and is ob- 
liged to be supported in the firensy of his professed 
grief. The death of a wife is considered a matter of 
much less importance. The husband, on that occa- 
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sion, walks in an erect posture, and with an air of 
comparative indifference. 

The mourning habit is something of a light brown, 
with a napkin of the same colour tied r^ind the head. 
Sackcloth is often worn. The mourner, if not too 
poor, keeps himself in deep retirement for a hundred 
days ; and the beard and hair are allowed to grow, 
and other acts of cleanliness and comfort are dis- 
pensed with : all this being designed to show the 
absorption of his grief, and, consequently, his esti- 
mate of the loss he has sustained. Among the Chi- 
nese, the death of a fether or mother disqualifies a 
son for office for three years. The Tartars mourn a 
hundred days. 

The bridal palanquin and paraphernalia designate 
the marriage procession. The former is exceedingly 
gaudy, and, I believe, employed only on this occa- 
sion. The latter is said to be the only dower of the 
females. It consists of furniture, apparel, wines, 
eatables, and, at times, boxes of money. Of course 
the profusion and splendour vary according to the 
capacity of the father's purse and heart. The palan- 
quin is generally attended by a few females, the 
** handmaids" of the enclosed ; but so closely is it 
shut on every side, that it is impossible, by any 
contrivance, to catch a glimpse of the contents. The 
same ignorance is the misery of the bridegroom, 
when he beholds the vehicle approaching, and re- 
2 c 
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fleets tbat it contains the unkBOwa oompanioB of bis 
future life. 

The hurgesi processieii I have yet aeen was reli- 
gious, and was used in commemoiation of the biifdi- 
daj of one of the gods» probsbl j a deified hero. Te 
describe it, would be difficull ; to imag^ine it the pro- 
duct of a rational mind, for anj rational purpose^ 
still mise so ; but to bdieve it the effort, of an im- 
mortal spirit, to secure the &vour of one who has the 
disposal of its eternal happiness, ahnost impossible. 

Among the objects which principal^ attracted our 
attention were small temples, fentasticaUy decorated, 
and furnished with gilded images ; pageants resem- 
bliog open palanquins, and filled with roasted pigs, 
omamenfted fruits, cakes, and flowers ; boys and 
grirls, gaudily arrayed, on horseback, — the first, 
children of wealthy parents, who represent official 
attendants upon the gods ; the second, holding the 
sacred vessels of their altars, and acting as Priest- 
esses ;— groups of lads on foot, occupying different 
places in tbe procession, and each company wearing 
a distinct uniform ; bands of musicians, both aged 
and young, with gongs, drums, tambourines, cym- 
bals, stringed and wind instruments ; besides a larg^e 
number of coolies, in almost every colour and style 
of dress, each furnished with a religious tablet, or 
ornament of some kind. If the Chinese had been 
enraged at their deity, and intended this as a public 



expression of their cooteapt, it would liaye been 
more in character. Such is the phrensy of the 
human mind, without the restraimng afid renewing 
power of the Holy Spirit. 

ABBBL. 



CompoMd on reading T. W. MAILKHTs <* Lines on Spring." 



«kA^«^Mr>^MMA#%/HMr*' 



[" In me delight is spread, to mark th' approach 
Of Spring, wImu tosos and «n«iQi«r flowen 
Scatter with beauty the uew-«ioisteiied gnUbd 
Of the then bright'niag year; to mark their show 
Delightful to the eyes of infancy!** &c. &c. 

The preceding lanes were written by T. W. MALKilT, when not much 
more than six years of age. They are to be ftmd in an interesting 
work, entitled "A Father's Memoirs of his Child, by B» H. Malkin, 
Esq. M.A., F.A.S." This extraordinary Boy died before the age of 

seren years.] 



Once more, delightful Spring, 
Thy glory lights the earth \ 

The hills exull^ the yallies sing. 
Triumphant in their mirth ; 

And mighty winds and wxvbB unite 

In solemn anthemi of delight 
2 c 2 
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There is a sweeter voice 

Arising unto thee ; 
Ten thousand human hearts rejoice. 

In softer harmony ; 
Enraptur'd with thy smiling glance^ 
The careless, happy in&nts dance. 

Alas ! the wondrous child. 
Who sang thy beauty fair, 

A captive, from thy light exil'd. 
Breathes not the perfum'd air ; 

Nor can thy shining light illume 

His small, dim chamber in the tomb 

Ah ! wherefore waken up 

The violet from death. 
And lift the harebell's sapphire cup 

From the low ground beneath ? — 
His radiant eyes, of richer blue. 
Thou openest not, thy charms to view ! 

Beneath the marble stone. 

His cradle's canopy. 
In darkness and in death — alone — 

No father, mother, nigh — 
He sleeps, while o'er his little bed 
Blithe bands of children lightly tread. 

— No ! in a higher land. 
Where infants never die. 
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Behold his sainted spirit stand 

In an^el-majesty ! 
Long robes of lustre round him flow ; 
Unfading rose-buds wreathe his brow. 

Across a golden lyre 

His gentle fingers stray ; 
And when the rushing, mighty choir 

Of hallelujahs die away. 
Softly responds his echoing h3rmn 
Among the in^t cherubim. 

There 9 thron'd as in the sun, 
This world seems dark and dull ! 

And now to Thee, whose arm hath won 
That palace beautiful. 

His fond and grateful songs arise, 

Through the long Spring of Paradise. 



9 3l^0on for an Snfant Stiiool 



^^X^^^V^^^^^^^^»^^»^i^* 



Sun, moon, and stars, by day and night. 
At God's commandment give us light ; 
And when we wake, and while we sleep, 
Their watch, like guardian angels, keep. 
2 c 3 
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The bright blue sky above our head. 
The soft green earth on which we treads 
The ocean rolling round the land. 
Were Hiade by God*s almighty band. 

Sweet flowers that hill and dale adorn. 
Fair fruit-trees, fields of grass and com. 
The clouds that rise, the showers that fall. 
The wind that blows, — God sends them all. 

The beasts that graze with downward eye. 
The birds that perch, and sing, and fly. 
The fishes swimming in the sea, 
God*s creatures are as well as we. 

But us He form'd for better things. 
As servants of the King of Kings, 
With lifted hands and open face. 
And thankful hearts, to seek his grace. 

Thus God loved man ; and more than thus, 
— He sent his Son to die for us ; 
And now invites us, when we die. 
To come and live with Him on high. 

But we must live to Him below. 
For none but such to heaven will go : 
•—Lord Jesus ! hear our humble prayer. 
And lead u& little children there. 

J. BIONTOOMBBT, ESQ. 
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Uint» lis ffHt. ffHoni^omttPf of Sb'^tttUOif 

On a Monument placed in the Chancel <ifthe Parish Churchy Preston. 



In Memory of 
Henry William Hulton, aged twenty-one Years; 
Nicholas Charles Grimshaw, aged twenty Years ; 
George HbnRY Grimshaw, aged seventeen Years 
And Joseph Kay, aged twenty Years ; 
Who. 
In a moment of youthful enjoyment, 
Were drowned in the River Ribble, 
By the oversetting of a boat, 
On the 24th of April, A.D. 1822. 
Several of their friends and companions ■ 
Have united to erect this Monument, 
In testimony of their deep concern, 
And with a desire to perpetuate the salutary mpresMMi 
Of this truly awful dispensation. 



They sail'd in hope, but they return'd no more ; 

Youth, health, and pleasure, cheerM them on the 
way; 
Brief was the voyage ; yet they reach'd a shore 

Beyond the seaman's track, ere close of day. 
Low in the grave theur ashes slumber now : 
Reader^ thy days are numbered— where art thou ? 
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Though on the stream of time thy vessel g'lide. 
And pure as heaven the waters seem to roU, 

Ere long, in calm or tempest, shall the tide 
Cast on a land unknown thy naked soul : 

Ah ! then, when life and death no more shall be. 

Where, Reader, wilt thou spend eternity ? 



By a Yonog Lady. 



^ nr^f"> ' 'v^* fc *w^*>*^ * »* 



How sweet is the song of the Lark, as she springs 
To welcome the morning with joy on her wings ! 
The higher she rises, the sweeter she sings ; 

And she sings, while we hear her no more ; 
When storms and dark clouds veil the sun from our 

sight. 
She has mounted above them, she shines in his light 
There, far from the scenes that disturb and affright. 

She loves her g^ay music to pour. 

It is thus with the Christian : — ^he sees from afar. 
The day-spring appearing, the bright morning-star ; 
He quits this dark valley of sorrow and care. 
For the land whence the day-spring is given ; 
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He sing's in his way from this cloud-covered spot ; 
The swifter his progress, the sweeter his note ; 
When we hear it no longer, the song ceases not, — 
It blends with the chorus in heaven ! 



Cfie fgatbedt moon* 



All hail ! thou lovely queen of night, 

Bright empress of the starry sky 
The meekness of thy silvery light 

Beams gladness on the gazer's eye. 
While from thy peerless throne on high 

Thou shinest bright as cloudless noon. 
And bid'st the shades of darkness fly 

Before thy glory — Harvest Moon ! 

In the deep stillness of the night. 

When weary Labour is at rest, 
How lovely is the scene ! — ^how bright 

The wood — the lawn — the mountain's breaBt> 
When thou, Mr Moon of Harvest ! hast 

Thy radiant glory all unfurled, 
And sweetly smilest in the west. 

Fat down upon the silent world. 
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Dispel the cloads, majestic orb ! 

That romid the dim horizon brood. 
And hn^ the winds that would disturb 

The deep, the awful solitude. 
That rests upon the slumbering flood. 

The dewy fields, and silent grove. 
When midnight hath thy zenith viewed. 

And felt the kindness of thy love. 

Lo ! scattered wide beneath thy throne. 

The hope of millions richly spread. 
That seems to court thy radiance down 

To rest upon its dewy bed : 
O ! let lliy cloudless glory shed 

Its welcome brilliance from on high. 
Tin hope be realized — and fled 

The omens of a drowning sky. 

Shine on, fair orb of light ! and smile 

Tin autumn months have passed away. 
And Labour hath forgot the toil 

He bore in summer's sultry ray ; 
And when the reapers end the day. 

Tired with the burning beat of noon, 
They*n come with spirits Hght and gay. 

And bless thee— -lovely Harvest Moon ! 

w. MIXLBR. 
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iKUxt^tinn ^tmmt 



Of the Hon. Colonel Ponsonby, who was wounded at the Battle of 
Waterloo, extracted from a letter addrewed to ttw mother of that gal- 
aoloflicer. 



Dear Lmdy B , You have often wished fat. 
sone written account of the adventnies and sufferingB 
of jour soD^ Golonel Ponsoobj, in the &M of Watto£« 
loo ; the modesty of his nature is, however, no smatt 
obstacle in the way. Will the ieUowing' imperfect 
sketdi: s*?Pb^ ^ place until it comes ? Hia answen 
to many of the qneslions which were put to him are 
here thrown together, a» nearly as I eouM remenbea^ 
in the following words : 

The weather cleared up aft noon, md die saus dnma 
out a Httle just as the batfo began. The asmiea 
were ^tbiir eight hundred yardi of each otber, tho 
▼idettes, belbie they were withdrawn, being sa neas 
as 1» be able to converse. At one moment 1 imagined 
I saw Buoa2q9arte, a constcberable staff mmiag laptdiy 
alwig the front of ouv line. I was aftationed wilii way 
regiment (about 380 slrong] at the extreme of the left, 
wing, and directed to act diseietioaaUy ; eaeh af the 
armies were stationed on a gente dediyify, s sonil 
village lying between them. 
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At one o'clock 9 observing, as I thought, unsteadi- 
ness in a column of French in&ntry (50 bj 20 — 1000, 
or thereabouts), which were advancing with an ir- 
regular fire, I resolved to charge them. As we were 
descending in a gallop, we received from our own 
troops a fire much more destructive than theirs, thej 
having begun long before it could take effect; and 
slackening as we drew nearer ; when we were vdthin 
fifty paces of them, they turned, and much execution 
was done among them, as we were followed by some 
Belgians who had remarked our success. But we 
had no sooner passed through them than we were 
attacked in our turn, before we could form, by about 
three hundred Polish lancers, who had come down to 
their relief; the French artillery pouring in among 
us a heavy fire of grape-shot, which, however, for 
one of our men killed three of their own ; in the 
melee, I was disabled almost instantly in both my 
arms, and followed by a few of my men, who were 
instantly cut down (no quarter being asked or given), 
I was carried on by my horse, till receiving a blow 
on my head from a sabre, I was thrown senseless on 
my face to the ground. Recovering, I raised my- 
self a little to look round (being, I beJieve, at that 
time in a condition to run away), when a lancer pass- 
ing by, exclaimed, " Tu n'est pas mort, coquin," 
(What, you're not dead yet, you scoundrel !) and 
struck his lance through my back ; my head dropped. 
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the blood gushed into my mouth, and I thought all 
was over. 

Not long afterwards (it was then impossible to 
measure time, but I must have fallen in ten minutes 
after the charge), a tirailleur came up to plunder me, 
threatening to take my life ; I told him that he might 
search me, directing him to a small side-pocket, in 
which he found three dollars, being all I had ; he 
unloosed my stock and tore open my waistcoat, and 
then left me in a very uneasy posture ; he was no 
sooner gone than another came up for the same 
purpose, but I assured him I had been plundered 
already, and he left me ; when an officer bringing 
on some troops (to whom probably the tirailleurs 
belonged), and halting where I lay, stooped down 
and addressed me, sajing, he feared I was badly 
wounded ; I replied that I was, and expressed a wish 
to be removed into the rear. He said it was against 
the order to remove even their own men, but that if 
they gained the day, as they probably would (for he 
understood the Duke of Wellington was killed, and 
that six of our battalions had surrendered), every 
attention in his power should be shown me. I com- 
plained of thirst, and he held his brandy-bottle to my 
lips, directing one of his men to lay me straight on 
my side, and place a knapsack under my head ; he 
then passed on into the action, and I shall never 
know to whose generosity I was indebted, as I con- 
ceive, for my life: of what rank he was I cannot 
2 D 
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say; he wore a blue great-coat. Bj and bjre, 
another tirailleur came and knelt and fired over me, 
loading and firing many times, and conversing with 
great gsdety all the while ; at last he ran ofi^ sajring, 
^ You will be glad to hear we are about to retire ; 
good day, my friend." 

While the battle continued in that part, several of 
the wounded men and dead bodies near me were hit 
with the balls, which came very thick in that place. 
Towards evening, when the Prussians came, the con- 
tinued roar of the cannon along theirs and the British 
fine, growing louder and louder as they drew near, 
was the finest thing I ever heard. It was dusk, 
when two squadrons of Prussian cavalry, both of 
them two deep, passed over me in full trot, lifting 
me firom the ground, and tumbling me about cruelly ; 
the clatter of their approach, and the apprehensions 
it excited, may be easily conceived ; had a gun come 
that way it would have done for me. The battle was 
then nearly over, or removed to a distance. The 
cries and groans of the wounded all around me be- 
came every instant more audible, succeeding to the 
shouts, imprecations, and outcries of ^< Vive I'Empe- 
reur !" the discharges of musquetry and cannon, and 
now and then intervals of silence, which were worse 
than the noise, — I thought the night would never 
end. Much about this time I found a soldier of the 
Royals across my legs, who had probably crawled 
thither in his agony ; his weight, convulsive motions. 
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his noises, and the air issuing through a wound in 
his side, distressed me greatly i the latter circum- 
stance most of all, as the case was my own. It was- 
not a dark nighty and the Prussians were wandering 
ahout to plunder (and the scene in Ferdinand Count 
Fathom came into my mind, though no women, I 
heliere, were there) ; several of them came and 
looked at me, and passed on ; at length one stopped 
to examine me. I told as well as I could (for I 
could say hut little in German), that I was a British 
officer, and had been plundered already ; he did not 
desist, however, but pulled me about roughly before 
he left me. About an hour before midnight^ I saw 
a soldier in an English uniform coming towards me ;* 
he was, I suppose,, on the same errand. He came 
and looked on my face; I spoke instantly, telling 
him who i was, and assuring him of a reward if he 
would remain by me. He said he belonged to the 
40th regiment, but had missed it He released me 
from the dying man : being unarmed^ he took up a 
sword from the ground, and stood over me,, pacing 
backwards and forwards. At eight o'clock in the 
morning, some English were seen at a distance ; he 
ran to them, and a messenger was sent off to Hervey. 
A cart came for me ; I was placed in it, and carried 
to a farm-house about a mile and a half distant, and 
laid on the bed from which poor Gordon, as I under- 
stood afterwards, had been just carried out. The 
jolting of the cart, and the difficulty of breathings 
2d2 
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were Terf pakifiiL I had received seven wounds ; 
a surgeon slept in my room, and I was saved by 
continual bleeding— one hundred and twenty ounces 
in two daySy besides the great loss of blood on the 
field. 

The lances, from their length and weight, would 
have struck down my sword long before I lost it, if 
it had not been bound to my hand. What became 
of my horse I know not ; it was the best I error had 

The man from the Royals was still breathing whoi 
I was removed in the morning, and wa» se<m after 
taken to the hospital. 

Sir Denis Pack said^ the greatest risk he* ran the 
the whole day was io stopping his men, who were 
firing on me and my men when we began to chargsw 
The French make a great clamour in the action^ ik» 
English only shout. 

Much confusion arose, and many mistakes, from 
similarity of dress. The Belgians, in particular, 
suffered greatly from their resemblance to the French, 
being still in* the very same clothes they had served 
in under Buonaparte. 
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tttttning of fiHOMOtii.* 



On the fifteenth of September, 1812, our corps 
left the village where it had encamped at an early 
hour, and marched to Moscow. As we approached 
the city, we saw that it had no walls, and that a 
simple parapet of earth was the only work which 
constituted the outer enclosure. Nothing indicated 
that the town was inhabited ; and the road by which 
we arrived was so deserted, that we saw neither 
Russian nor French soldiers. No cry, no noise was 
heard in the midst of this awful solitude. We pur- 
sued our march, a prey to the utmost anxiety, and 
that anxiety was redoubled when we perceived a 
thick smoke, which arose in the form of a column 
from the centre of the town. It was at first believed 
that the Russians had, as usual, set fire to some 

* It had been clearly ascertained that the destruction of Moscow was 
the work of the Russians and not of the French^ It was a dreadfhl act 
of patriotism, dictated by the profonndest policy. The unexpected de- 
struction of the vast magazines which the city contained* rendered the 
stay of the French during the winter absolutely imposdble, and com- 
pelled them to retreat at a time when cold and fiuaine would thin their 
ranks more rapidly than the sword of the enemy« It is said that Buo- 
naparte has acknowledged that all his plans were disconcerted by this 
unlooked*for evil, and that it was impossible for him to be prepared for 
it, as it is without a parallel in either ancient or modern tines. 

2 D 3 
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magazines in their retreat ; but when we recollected 
the recital of the inhabitant of Moscow, we feared 
that his prediction was about to be fulfiUed. Eager 
to know the cause of this conflagration, we in vain 
endeavoured to find some one who might satisfy our 
irrepressible curiosity, and the impossibility of satis- 
fying it increased our impatience, and augmented 
oar alarm. 

Although Moscow had been entered by some of 
our troops the preceding day, so extensive and so 
deserted was the town, that no soldier had yet pene* 
trated into the quarter which we were to occupy. 
The most intrepid minds were affected by this lone- 
liness. The streets were so long, that our cavalry 
could not recognise each other from the opposite ex* 
tremities. The different parties advanced with cau- 
tion, and then suddenly fled from each other, though 
they were all enlisted under the same banners. In 
proportion as a new quarter was occupied, reconnoi- 
tring parties were sent forward to examine the palaces 
and the churches. In the former were found only old 
men and children, or Russian oflicers who had been 
wounded in the preceding engagements ; in the lat- 
ter, the altars were decorated as if for a festival ; a 
thousand lighted tapers, burning in honour of the 
patron saint of the country, attested that the pious 
Moscovites had not ceased to invoke him till the 
moment of their departure. This solemn and re- 
ligious spectacle rendered the people whom we bad 
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conquered powerful and respectable in our estima- 
tion, and filled us Mrith that consternation which is 
the ofispring of injustice. We advanced with fearful 
steps through this awful solitude, often stopping and 
looking, trembling, behind us ; thei^ struck with sud^- 
den terror, we eagerly listened to every sound ; for 
the imagination, frightened at the very magnitude of 
our conquest, made us apprehensive of treachery in 
every place. At the least noise we fancied that we 
heard the clashing of arms and the cries of the 
wounded. 

On the following morning, the most heart-rending 
scene which my imagination had ever conceived, far 
surpassing the saddest story in ancient or modem 
history, now presented itself to my eyes. A great 
part of the population of Moscow, terrified at our 
arrival, had concealed themselves in cellars or secret 
recesses of their houses. As the fire spread around 
we saw them rushing in despair firom their various 
asylnmns. They uttered no imprecation, they breath* 
ed no complaint ; fear had rendered them dumb : 
and hastily snatching up their precious effects, they 
fied before the flames. Others of greater sensibility, 
and actuated by the genuine feelings of nature, saved 
only their parents, or their infants, who were closely 
clasped in their arms. They were followed by their 
other children, running as fast as their little strength 
would permit, and with all the wildness of childish 
terror, vociferating the beloved name of mother. The 
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old people, borne down by grief more than by age, 
had not sufficient power to follow their families, and 
expired near the houses in which they were bonu 
The streets, the public places, and particularly the 
churches, were filled with these unhappy people, who 
lying on the remains of their property, suffered even 
without a murmur. No cry, no complaint was heard. 
Both the conqueror and the conquered were equaUy 
hardened ; the one by excessS)f fortune, the other by 
excess of misery. 

The fire, whose ravages could not be restrained, 
soon reached the finest parts of the city. Those 
palaces which y> e had admired for the beauty of their 
architecture, and the elegance of their furniture, were 
enveloped in the flames. Their magnificent fironts, 
ornamented with bas-reliefs and statues, fell with a 
dreadful crash on the fragments of the pillars which 
had supported them. The churches, though covered 
with iron and lead, were likewise destroyed, and with 
them those beautiful steeples, which we had seen the 
night before, resplendent with gold and silver. The 
hospitals too, which contained more than twelve thou- 
sand wounded, soon began to bum. This ofilered a 
dreadful and harrowing spectacle. Almost all these 
poor wretches perished. A few, who still lingered, 
were seen crawling half burnt amongst the smoking 
ruins; and others, groaning under heaps of dead 
bodies, endeavoured in vain to extricate themselves 
from the horrible destruction which surrounded them. 
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Towards evening, when Napoleon no longer thought 
himself safe in a city, the ruin of whicb seemed i»- 
evitable, he left the Kremlin, and established himself 
with his suite in the castle of Peterskoe. When I saw 
him pass by, I could not behold without abhorrence 
the chief of a barbarous expedition, who evidiraitly 
endeavoured to escape the decided testimony of public 
indignation, by seeking the darkest road. He sought 
it, however, in vain. On every side the flames seem- 
ed to pursue him, and their horrible and mournful 
glare, flashing on his guilty head, reminded me of 
the torches of Eumenides pursuing the destined 'vic- 
tims of the Furies ! 



Vittxtat ftotn mo0tot0« 



Those who did not witness the departure of the 
French army from Moscow, can form but a fidnt idea 
of what ttie Greek and Roman armies were, when 
they abandoned the ruins of Troy or of Carthage. 
But they who observed the appearance of our army 
at this moment, acknowledged the accuracy of those 
interesting scenes which are so admirably described 
in the writings of Virgil and Livy. The long files of 
carriages, in three or four ranks, extended for several 
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leagues, loaded with the immense booty which tfi^ 
soldiers had snatched from the flames ; and the Mus- 
coTite peasants, who were now become our servants, 
resembled the slaves which the ancients dragged ii> 
their train. Others carrying with them their wives^ 
and children, represented the warriors feimongst whom 
the captives had been divided r 

Afterwards came numerous waggons filled with 
trophies, among which were Turkish or Persian 
standards torn from the vaulted roofs of the palaces 
of the Czars, and, last of all, the celebrated cross 
of Saint Iwan gloriously closed the rear of an 
army which, but for the imprudence of its chief,, 
would have been enabled to boast that it had ex- 
tended its conquests to the very limits of Europe,. 
ai^d astonished the people of Asia with the sound of 
the same cannon with which the pillars of Hercules 
had re-echoed» 

The cavalry was now (November 19), totally dis- 
mounted, and Napoleon wanting an escort, all the 
officers who had been able to preserve a horse, were 
formed into four companies of 150 men each. Gene- 
rain Defrance, Saint-German, Sebastiani, &c. acted 
as captains, and the colonels constituted the sub- 
officers. This squadron, to which the name of scared 
was given, was commanded by General Grouchy,. 
under the orders of the King of Naples. Their duty 
was never to loose sight of the Emperor. But these 
horses, which had hitherto resisted the rigour of the. 
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tclimate, having been better taken csre of than those 
6f the soldiers, perished as soon jus they were made 
to bear their share of fatigue and privations ; and at 
the end of a few days the sacred squadron was no 
more. 

The enemy continued to follow us at the distance 
of two or three musket shots, while the poor remains 
of the army, having no longer the means of defence, 
continued their march in the extremest disorder. 
The men were incessantly harrassed by the cossacks, 
who at every defile fell upon the rear of our column, 
plundered our baggage, and compelled us to abandon 
our artillery, which the horses could no longer draw. 
Napoleon had hitherto travelled in a chariot almost 
hermetically closed, and filled with furs. He wore a 
peHsse and a bonnet of sable furs, which prevented 
him from feeling the severest cold; but after we 
quitted Krasnoe, he often proceeded on foot, followed 
by his staff, and saw, without emotion, the miserable 
wrecks of an army, once so powerful, file before him. 
Yet his presence never excited a single murmur ; on 
the contrary, it reanimated the most timid, who for- 
got all their sufferings and all their fears at the sight 
of the Emperor. 

We quickly entered into Doubrowna. The town 
was in a better state of preservation than any through 
which we had passed in our journey from Moscow. 
It had a Polonese sub-prefect, and a commandant of 
the town. The inhabitants were principally Jews, 
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who procured us a little flour, brandy, and meth^liiL 
Tbey also exchanged the paper-money of the sol- 
diers for cash. In fine, astonished at the confidence 
of these Israelites, and the honesty of our soldiers, 
who paid for everything they took, we thought plenty 
was about to revisit us, and that our nusfi>rtunes 
were near their close. Yet we were struggling 
under accumulated evils. <' Bread ! bread !" was 
the incessant cry of the feeble remains of our once 
powerful array. The followers of the camp of every 
kind suffered greatly, particularly the commissaries 
and storekeepers, who had been little accustomed to 
privations. — But none were more to be pitied than 
the physicians, and especially the surgeons, who, 
without hope of advancement, exposed themselves 
like the common soldiers, by dressing the wounded 
on the field of battle. While we were at Doubrowna, 
I saw a young surgeon near a house which the sol- 
diers surrounded in crowds, because it was reported 
that {provisions were to be procured there. He was 
plunged in the profoundest grief, and with an eager 
and an anxious countenance, was violently endea- 
vouring to force his way into the place. But when 
he was again and again driven back by the crowd, 
he exhibited the wildest d^pair. I ventured to in- 
quire the cause. — " Ah, captain !" said he, "I am a 
lost man. For two days I have had no food, and 
ascertaining that they sold bread in this house, I gave 
the senlineil six francs to suffer me to enter. But 
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while the bread was yet in the oven, the Jew would 
not promise to supply me, unless I gave him a louis 
in advanee. I consented, but when I came back the 
sentinel was changed, and I was cruelly repulsed from 
the door. Ah sir," continued he^ *'I am indeed^ 
unfortunate ; I have lost all the money that I had in 
the world, and am unable to procure a morsel of 
bread, though I have not tasted any for more t^ian 
a month." 



VattMve of t^t SnrMisMU 



•/>AA^Vn/\M<NMWb 



Arrived on the banks of the Beresina, what a 
frightful picture did this multitude of men present, 
overwhelmed with misfortunes of every kind, and 
hemmed in by a morass ; that very multitude which, 
two months before, had exultingly spread itself over 
half the surface of a vast empire ! Our soldiers pale, 
emaciated, dying with hunger and cold, having no- 
thing to defend them from the inclemency of the 
season but tattered pelisses and sheep-skins half 
burnt, and uttering the most mournful lamentations, 
crowded the banks of this unfortunate river. Ger- 
mans, Polanders, Italians, Spaniards, Croats^ Por- 
2 E 
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tnguese, and French, were all ming^led together, 
diapnting and quarrelling with each other in their 
different languages : — finaUj, the officers and eren 
the generals, wrapped in pelisses covered with dirt 
and filth, mingling with the soldiers, and abusing 
those who pressed upon them, or braved their autho- 
rity, formed a scene of strange confusion of which no 
painter could trace the faintest resemblance. 

The J, whom fatigue or ignorance of the impending 
danger rendered less eager to cross the river, were 
endeavouring to kindle a fire and repose their wea- 
ried limbs. We had too frequently occasion to 
observe, in these encampments, to what a degree of 
brutality excess of misery would debase human na- 
ture. In one place we saw several of the soldiers 
fighting for a morsel of bread. If a stranger, pierced 
with the cold, endeavoured to approach a fire, those 
te whom it belonged inhumanly drove him away ; or 
if tormented with raging thirst, any one asked for a 
single drop of water from another who carried a Aill 
supply, the refusal was accompanied by the vilest 
abuse. We often heard those who had once been 
friends, and whose education had been liberal, bit- 
terly disputing with each other for a little straw, or 
a piece of horse flesh, which they were attempting to 
divide. This campaign was therefore the more ter- 
rible, as it brutalized the cliaracter, and stained us 
with vices to which we had before been strangers.-— 
Even those who once were honest, humane, and 
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fenerous, became selfish, avaricioas, dishonest, and 
cniel. 

Although there were two bridges, one for the car- 
riages and the other for the foot-soldiers, yet the 
crowd was so great, and the approaches so dangerous, 
that the way was completely obstructed near the 
Beresina, and it was absolutely impossible to move. 
About eight o'clock in the morning the bridge for 
the carriages and the cavalry broke down ; the bag- 
gage and artillery then advanced towards the other 
bridge, and attempted to force a passage. Now 
began a dreadful contention between the foot soldiers 
and the horsemen. Many perished by the hands of 
their comrades, a great number were suffocated at 
the head of the bridge ; and the dead bodies of men 
and horses .so choked every avenue, that it was ne- 
cessary to clknb over mountains of carcasses to arrive 
at the river. Some, who were buried in these 
horrible heaps, still breathed, and struggling with 
the agonies of death, caught hold of those who mount- 
ed over them ; but these inhumanly kicked them 
with violence to disengage themselves, and remorse- 
lessly trod them under foot. During this contention, 
the multitude which followed, like a furious wave, 
swept away, while it increased the number of victims. 

The Duke of Belluno (Victor], remaining on the 

eft bank, took a position on the heights of Weselewo, 

Hfith the two divisions of Girard and Daendels, to 

cover the passage, and, amidst the frightful confusion 

2b2 
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which preTailed, to defend it against the eorps of 
Wittgenstein, whose advanced troops had appeared in 
the evening. In the meantime. General Parthon- 
neauK, after having repulsed the attacks of Platow 
and Tschikagow, loft Borisscov at three o'clock in the 
afternoon, with the third brigade to oppose the Rus- 
sians, who advanced in columns. 

In the heat of the engagement many balls flew 
over the miserable crowd which was yet pressing 
across the bridge of the Beresina. Some shells burst 
in the midst of them. Terror and despair then took 
possession of every heart. The women and children, 
who had escaped so many disasters, seemed to have 
been preserved only to suffer here a death still more 
deplorable. We saw them rushing from the baggage* 
waggons, and falling in agonies and tears at the ftet 
of the first soldier they met, imploring his assistanoe 
to enable them to reach the other side. The si^ 
and the wounded, sitting on the trunks of trees^ or 
supported by their crutches, anxiously looking around 
for some friend to help them. But their cries were 
lost in the air. No one had leisure to attend to hk 
dearest friend. His own preservation absorbed every 
thought. 

Monsieur de Laharrie, the muster-master of dM 
fourdi corpsy was a man of respectable character and 
engaging manners. His advanced age> and more 
especially his feeble constitution, had long rendered 
unable to march, and he was now lying wiUi 
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manjT otfiers on an open sledge. He accidentally 
perceived an officer of his acquaintance, and althongli 
he was scarcely able to stand, he ran to him, threw 
himself into his arms> and implored his protectioiL 
The officer was severely wounded, but, too generous 
to refuse his feeble help, he promised that he would 
not leave hun. These two friends, closely embracmg 
each other, slowly proceeded towards the bridge, 
animated by the consoling thought, that at least they 
would be permitted to die together. They entered 
the crowd ; but feeble and helpless, they were no- 
able to sustain the intolerable pressure, and were seen 
no more. 

A woman was likewise marching with the equipage 
of Napoleon, whom her husband had left a little way 
behind, while he went forward to endeavour to find a 
place where they might safely pa8S. During that 
time a shell burst near the unfortunate female. The 
crowd that was around her immediately took to flight 
She alone remained. But the enemy soon advancing, 
caused the troops to retreat suddenly towards the 
bridge ; and in their confused march, they hurried 
the poor woman with them» who strove in vain to 
return to the place where her husband had left her. 
Bnffeted by tiie tumultuous waves, she saw herself 
driven from the qpot without the possibility of rjslnni. 
l^e heard her from afar, loudly calling to her kmh- 
band, bnt her piercing voice was unattended tn, 
i^nndst the noise of arms, and the cries of the com- 
2x3 
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lMitint» At length pile and tpeedilen, she bectker 
bressl in agony, and fell lifeleae at tlie feet of tbt 
•oldiefBy who, attentive to their own escape, neither 
■iw nor heard her. 

At length the Rassiana, continoall j reinforced bj 
inth troops, advanced in a mass, and drove befi>re 
diem the Polonese corps of General Girard, which 
till then had held them in check. At the sight of 
the enemy, those who had not already passed mingled 
witii the Polanders, and rushed precipitately towards 
the bridge. The artillery, the baggage*waggons» 
the cavalry, and the foot-soldiers, all pressed (m, con- 
tending which should pass the first The strongest 
threw into the river those who were weaker, and 
unfortunately hindered their passage, or anfeeUi^y 
trampled under foot all the sick whom they found in 
their way. Many hundreds were crushed to death 
by the v» heels of the cannon. Others, hoping to save 
themselves by swimming, were frozen in the middle 
of the river, or perished by placing themselves on 
pieces of ice, which sunk to the bottom. Thousands 
and thousands of victims, driven to despair, threw 
themselves headlong into the Beresina, and were 
lost in the waves. One female was seen hemmed in 
by the ice in the middle of the river. Being able 
neither to proceed nor to retreat, she held her iahxA 
above the water, into which she was gradually sink- 
ing, and uttered the most piercing cries for assistance. 

The division of Girard forcibly made its way 
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through all the obstacles that retarded its march ; 
and climbing over the mountain of dead bodies 
which obstructed the wav, gained the other side. 
Thither the Russians would soon have followed them, 
if they had not hastened to bum the bridge. 

Then the unhappy beings who remained on the 
other side of the Beresina abandoned themselves to 
absolute despair. Some of them attempted to pass 
the bridge, enveloped as it was in flames ; but» 
arrested in the midst of their progress, they were 
compelled to throw themselves into the river, to 
escape a death yet more horrible. At length the 
Russians were masters of the field of battle, our 
troops retired, the uproar ceased, and a mournful 
silence succeeded. 

As we marched towards Zembin, we re*ascended 
the right bank of the Beresina, whence we could 
distinctly see all that passed on the other side. The 
cold was excessive : and the wind blew in loud and 
hollow gusts. The obscurity of the night was dissi- 
pated only by the numerous fires of the enemy who 
occupied the heights. At the foot of these hills were 
our unfortunate companions. Their destruction was 
now inevitable, and amidst all their former disasters, 
never were they exposed to, nor can imagination con- 
ceive, horrors equal to those which encompassed 
them during that frightful night. The elements let 
loose seemed to conspire to afflict universal nature, 
and to chastise the ambition and the crimes of man. 
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The conqueron and die conquered were alike oter- 
whefaned with gnflferings. Roand the encerafMBent of 
the Rnssiuis, however, we saw enormoos masses of 
haming wood, hnt on the spot which held our develed 
companions, there was neither Hght nor sh^ter. La»- 
mentable cries and graana alone marked the jdace 
which contained tiiese miserable victims. 

More than twenty thousand sick and wounded Mi 
into the power of the enemy. Two hundred pieces 
of cannon were abandoned. All the baggage of the 
two corps which had joined us was equally the prey 
e# the conquerors ; yet when we contemplated the 
deplorable fate of the wretched beings who were left 
on the other side of the Beresina, the consciousness 
of our safety rendered us insensible to the loss of our 
liehes. They were for ever deprived of tiie h<^ of 
revisiting the land that gave them birth ; and were 
doomed to pass the sad remnant of their da3rs amidst 
tiie snows of Siberia, where they would water widi 
their tears the black bread which would be the only 
wages of the most humiliating servitude. 

November 29tfa,— -Setting out on the morrow for 
Zembin, and endeavouring to rejoin what remained 
of the fourth corps, we again commiserated the fate 
of die numerous friends who were no longer with us. 
We eagerly embraced those who had returned, whom 
we feared we should never again have beheld, and 
eengvatolated eadi otiier on surviving a day more 
imrible thaa the bloodiest battle. We mutually re- 
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counted the dangers we had run, knd the difficulties 
with which we had struggled to escape with life. 
**I have lost every thing," said one, "servants, 
horses, baggage ; but I think not of it ; I rather 
esteem myself most fortunate, that I have preserved 
my life, that I have escaped from the inclemency of 
the weather, the horrors of famine, and the arms of 
the enemy.'* " I have nothing but what I carry 
about me," said a second, " and of all that I had, I 
only wish for some shoes to defend my feet, and some 
bread to eat : these are the truest riches." " I have 
lost all," exclaimed a third, " but 1 do not regret it, 
since the sacrifice of my baggage has enabled me to 
save my wounded brother." Such was the language 
which we heard, during several successive days; 
and those who were silent, deeply mused on the 
dangers which they had passed, and rendered their 
$ecret but fervent thanks to Providence for a pre- 
servation almost miraculous. 

Labaumb's Campaign in Rossia. 
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POETRY FOR RECITATION. 



Wbt ®ttittt^i^ iFtttieraL 



Hark, hark, *mid the busy stir of life. 
And the crowded city's hum, 
I hear the thrilling tones of the fife. 
And the roll of the mufDed drum ! 

But their altered tones chime sad and slow 
To the mourners* silent tread ; 
And they breathe the hallow*d dirge of woe,- 
The solemn march of the dead ! 

And looks of manliest grief are there. 
And stern eyes drop a tear ; 
And soldiers (alter as they bear 
Their youthful leader's bier ! 

And see ! as that bier draws nigh, it brings 
Bright arms— a useless show ; 
He hath no need of these gaudy things 
Who sleeps in death below ! 
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For the voice that gave the stem command 
Hath sigh*d its latest breath ; 
And an infant now may snatch the brand 
From his dull cold grasp of death ! 

And the breast so true and the brow so proud 
Are cold and senseless all ; 
He hath changed for the martial vest the shroud. 
For the soldier*8 cloak the pall ! 

He would have hailed the dart that sped 
His soul to a warrior's doom ; 
But a slow and sickly couch was spread 
To waste him to the tomb ! 

They have borne him to the sacred porch. 
They have borne him to the grave ; 
And the last sad rites of Holy Church 
Are paid to the young and brave ! 

They have breathed the funeral prayer and hymn 
They have fired the soldier's knell ; 
But it reached not, alas ! the ear of him 
Who sleeps in the narrow cell ! 

They have lower'd the coffin dark and deep. 
In the lone grave's hollow womb ; 
And the lady be loved may come to weep 
This eve o'er her soldier's tomb ! 
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ISttgfetted by the Death of a young Female.] 



— ^^^r^^k^t^k^t#^^^^^%^ 



EARTH. 



There is grief! there is grief! there is clasping of 

hands. 
And weeping and calling for aid ; 
For Sorrow hath summonM her group and it stands 
Round the couch where the suff'rer is laid. 
And cheeks are all pallid, and hearts are all cold. 
And tears from the heart-springs are shed ; 
And who that looks on the sweet saint to behold. 
But would gladly lie down in her stead ! 

There is grief! there is grief! there is anguish and 

strife. 
And the suff 'rer is striving for breath ; 
For the spirit will cling, oh ! how fondly to life. 
And stern is the struggle with death ! 
And the terrible conflict grows deadlier still. 
Till the last fatal symptoms have birth ; 
And the eyeball is glazed and the heart's blood is chill, 
And this is the portion of Earth ! 
2 F 
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HEAVEN. 

There is bliss ! there is bliss ! in the regions abore. 

They have opened the gates of the sky ; 

A spirit hath soared to the mansions of lov^ 

And seeks for admission on high» . 

And friends long divided are basting* to greet. 

To a land where no sorrow may come ; 

And the seraphs are eager a sister to meet. 

And to welcome the child to its home ! 

There is bliss ! there is bliss ! at the foot of the throne. 

See the spirit all purified bend ; • ■ ^ - 

And look up in delight since it gazes alone 

On the face of a father— a friend ! 

Then it joins in the anthems for ever that rise, 

And its frailty or folly forgiven ; 

It is dead to the earth and new bom to the skies. 

And this is the portion of Heaven ! 



tiatm UUiabttlf ann ifft Utonntt^p of 

Nottingtiam« 

The following anecdote of Ctueen Elizabeth and the Countess of Not* 
tingham, which is related by Hume and contradicted by other autho- 
rities may possibly be allowed to form the subject of a twUad. 



A lady lies upon her bed, the lonely bed of death. 
Her aged life is parting fast and fleeting is her breath ; 
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Bat yet she cannot life resign, nor hope for peace 

or rest 
Until she hath the Secret told that weighs upon her 

hreast. 

And fearful are her thoughts hy day, and wild her 

midnight dreams, 
She utters meanings loud and deep, and wild terrific 

screams ; 
She weeps, she tears her hair, she sheds of briny tears 

a flood. 
And shaking wild her withered hand, she cries 

*' 'tis stained with blood." 

** And haste," she shriek'd, "in pity haste, and seek 

our Ljidy Queen, 
" I may not rest till I, once more, that injured one 

have seen ; 
** And say I beg for grace from her, and hope to be 

forgiven, 
" As she herself would mercy ask and pray for peace 

from Heaven !" 

They sought the Queen, she quickly flew besides 

that dying bed, 
And whisper'd mild the sufferer lone, and cheer'd 

her drooping head ; 
But strong convulsions seized her straight, and shook 

her aged frame, 
While mid the pauses of her grief she breath'd Lord 

Essex' name. 
2p2 
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« O name him not," the Qneen exclaimed, ** th« 

false, the recreant slave, 
** But be his memory buried deep within the silent 

grave ; 
** And as be lived a traitor's life, and met a catiff's 

doom, 
*' O let bis faults lie hidden far within the traitor's 

tomb. 

** For none on earth doth truly know my secret pain 

and strife, 
** And how I prayed that Heaven would gprant excuse 

to save his life ; 
*' And had he only ask*d for grace, nor all my love 

withstood, 
"My woman's heart had pardon'd him, though 

Justice claim'd bis blood." 

Then deep convulsive pangs once more the dying 
Countess shook, 

She cast upon her injured Queen a meek, imploring 
look ; 

"And oh," she cried, "sweet mistress mine, for 
Jesu's sake forgive, 

** As thou with all his saints in bliss would'st hence- 
forth hope to live. 

" Lord Essex was most penitent, but not from craven 

fear, 
" His love and duty prompted him to shed the bitter 

tear ; 
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^* He bade me seek thy face and strive to turn thy 

wrath away, 
" And * Essex dies a penitent' was all he bade me 

say. 

^And 'take,' he cried, 'this signet ring that our 

sweet la«!y gave, 
** And said, if sent to her, that pledge, her richett 

boon might crave ;* 
** But a rival's hatred prompted me to do a deadly 

thing, 
** I spoke Lord Essex &ir, but false, and kept from 

you the ring." 

** Then horror seized that injured Queen, 'twas long 

before she spoke. 
At length, in tones by fury lent her maddened feelings 

broke ; 
She shook the dying Countess hard till life was nigh 

to flee, ■ i 

And ''ask for grace from Heaven," she cried, "but 

ask for none from me !" 

The suff 'rer falls upon her couch, to pain and gri^ a 

prey. 
And her maids have crowded round the Queen, and 

borne her far away ; 
And soon the Countess sank beneath her mind and 

body's pain. 
And the Queen hath sought her palace fcalb and 

never smiled again* 
2f3 
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e^t fgiOOAt atd» i^t Atom. 



'M am a Pebble, and yield to none,*' 
Were the swelling words of a tiny stone ; 
** Nor change nor season can alter me ; 
I am abiding while ages flee. 
The pelting hail and the drizzling rain 
Have tried to soften me long in vain ; 
And the tender dew has sought to melt 
Or to touch my heart, but it was not felt. 

None can tell of the Pebble's birth ; 
For I am as old as the solid earth. 
The children of men arise and pass 
Out of the world like blades of grass. 
And many a foot on me has trod 
That's gone from sight and under the sod ! 
I am a Pebble ! but who art thou. 
Rattling along from the reckless bough ?'* 
The Acorn was shock'd at this rude salute^ 
And lay for a moment abash'd and mute : 
She never before had been so near 
This gravely ball, the mundane sphere ; 
And felt for a while perplex'd to know 
How to answer a thing so low. 
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Bat to give reproof of a nobler sort 

Than the angry look^ or the keen retort. 

At length she said in a gentle tone, — 

*^ Since it has happened that I am thrown 

From the lighter element where I grew, 

Down to another so hard and new. 

And beside a personage so august, 

Abased, I will cover my head with dust 

And quickly retire from the sight of one 

Whom time nor season, nor storm nor sun. 

Nor the gentle dew, nor the grinding wheel. 

Has ever subdued or made to feel." 

And soon in the earth she sank away 

From the comfortless spot where the Pebble lay. 

But it was not long ere the soil was broke 
By the piercing head of an infant oak ; 
And, as it rose and its branches spread. 
The Pebble look'd up, and wondering, said, 
" A modest acorn ! never to tell 
What was enclosed in her simple shell, — 
That the pride of the forest was then shut up 
Within the space of her little cup ! 
And meekly to sink in the darksome earth. 
To prove that nothing could hide her worth. 
And, O ! how many will tread on me. 
To come and admire that beautiful tree. 
Whose head is towering towards the sky. 
Above such a worthless thing as I ! 
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useless and Tain, a camberer here, 

I have been idling from year to yeat ; 

But never from this shall a vannting* word 

From the humble Pebble again be heard. 

Till something without me, or within. 

Can show the purpose for which I have been !*' 

The Pebble could not its vow forget. 
And it lies there wrapp'd in silence yet. 

B. V. GOULD. 



dif flrratieltet^0 Wuntat WtSfmn. 



^^^^^Ai»^^^<%^M^fca»^ 



Father, guide me ! day declines. 
Hollow winds are in the pines ; 
Darkly waves each giant bough 
O'er the sky's last crimson glow ; 
Hush*d is now the convent's bell. 
Which erewhile with breezy swell 
From the purple mountains bore 
Greeting to the sun-set shore. 
Now the sailor's vesper hymn 

Dies away. 
Father ! in the forest dim 

Be my stay ! 



k 
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Id the low and shiveriDg thrill 
Of the leaves that late huDg still ; 
Id the dull aDd muffled toDe 
Of the sea-wave*s distaat moaa ; 
Id the deep tiats of the sky. 
There are sigDS of tempest Digh. 
OmlDOus, with suUeD souDd, 
Falls the closiDg dusk arouDd. 
Father ! through the storm aDd shade. 

O'er the wild, 
I be thou the loDe ODe's aid, — 

Save thy child ! 

MaDy a swift aod souDdiDg plume 
Homewards, through the bodiDg gloom. 
O'er my way hath flitted fast, 
Siace the farewell suubeam passed 
From the chesDut's ruddy bark ; 
Aud the pool's dow low aDd dark. 
Where the wakoDiog Dight-wiDds sigh 
Through the loug reeds mournfully. 
Homeward, homeward, all thiags haste,—- 

God of might ! 
Shield the homeless midst the waste. 

Be his light ! 

Id his distaDt cradle-Dest, 
Now my babe is laid to rest ; 
Beautiful his slumber seems. 
With a glow of heaveoly dreams ; 
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Beautiful o'er that bright sleep 
Hang soft eyes of fondness deep. 
Where his mother bends to pray. 
For the loved and far away. 
Father i guard that household bower. 

Hear that prayer ! 
Back, through thine alUguidiug' power 

Lead me there ! 

Darker, wilder, grows the night,— 
Not a star sonds quivering light 
Through the massy arch of shade. 
By th«* stern old forest made. 
Thou ! to whose uoslumbering eyes 
All my pathway open lies, — 
By thy Sou, who knew distress 
In the lonely wilderness. 
Where no roof to that blest head 

Shelter gave, — 
Father 1 through the time of dread. 

Save, O9 save ! 



St miliff TStxi am m ¥ottt||. 



St. Philip Neri, as old readings say. 

Met a young stranger in Rome's street one day ; 
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Andy being very courteously inclined. 
To give young folks a sober turn of mind^ 
He fell into discourse with him ; and thus 
The dialogue they held comes down to us. 

St. Tell me what brings you, gentle youth, to 
Rome? 

Y. To make myself a scholar, sir, I come. 

St. And, when you are one, what do you intend ? 

Y. To be a priest, I hope, sir, in the end. 

St. Suppose it so— what have you next in view ? 

Y. That I may get to be a canon too. 

St. Well ; and how then ? 

Y. Why then, for aught I know, 

I may be Qiade a bishop. 

St. Be it so — 

What then ? 

Y. Why, cardinal's a high degree— 

And yet my lot it possibly may be. 

St. Suppose it was — what then ? 

Y. Why, who can say 

fiut I've a chance of being pope one day ? 

St. Well, having worn the mitre, and red hat. 
And triple crown, what follows after that ? 

Y. Nay, there is nothing farther to be sure. 
Upon this earth, that wishing can procure : 
When I've enjoy' d a dignity so high. 
As long as God shall please, then — I must die« 

St. What! must you die ? fond youth ! and at the 
best 
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But fvishy and hope, and may be all the rest ? 
Take my advice— whatever may betide 
For that which must be, first of all provide - 
Then think of that which may be ; and indeed 
When well prepared, who knows what may succeei 
But you may be, as you are pleas'd to hope. 
Priest, canon, bishop, cardinal, and pope. 

Btrom. 



Soctitnbar* 



'WV^'M^^^ 



O, young Lochinvar is come from the West, 
Through all the wide Border his steed was the best 
And save his good broad-sword he weapon had nona 
He rode all unarmed, and he rode all alone. 
So faithful in love, and so dauntless in war. 
There never was knight like the young- Lochinvar. 

He staid not for brake, and he stopped not for stone 

He swam the Eske river where ford there was Hone • 

But, ere he alighted at Netherby gate. 

The bride had consented, the gallant came late : 

For a laggaid in love, and a dastard in war. 

Was to wed the fair Ellen of brave Lochinvar. 

So boldly he entered the Netherby hall. 

Among bride's-men, and kinsmen, and brothers, and 
aU: 
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Then spoke the bride's father, his hand on his sword, 
-(For the poor craven bridegroom said never a word,) 
" O come ye in peace here, or come ye in war, 
" Or to dance at our bridal, young Lord Lochinvar ?'* 

^' I long wooed your daughter, my suit you denied ; — 
'' Love swells like the Solway, but ebbs like its tide — 
" And now I am come with this lost love of mine, 
*' To lead but one measure, drink one cup of wine. 
" There are maidens in Scotland more lovely by far, 
^* That would gladly be bride to the young Lochinvar," 

The bride kissed the goblet ; the knight took it up. 
He quaffed off the wine, and he threw down the cup. 
She looked down to blush, and she looked up to sigh. 
With a smile on her lips, and a tear in her eye. 
He took her soft hand, ere her mother could bar, — 
"Now tread we a measure !** said young Lochinvar. 

So stately his form, and so lovely her face. 
That never a hall such a galliard did grace. 
While her mother did fret and her father did fume. 
And the bridegroom stood dangling his bonnet and 

plume ; 
And the bridemaidens whispered, " 'Twere better by 

far 
" To have matched our fair cousin with young Loch- 
invar." 



2 G 
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One touch to her hand, and one word in her ear. 
When they reached the hall door, and the charger 

stood near ; 
So light to the croupe the fair lady he swang-. 
So light to the saddle before her he sprung ! 
•' She is won ! we are gone, over bank, bush, and 

scaur ; 
" They'll have fleet steeds that follow," quoth young 

Lochinvar. 

There was mounting 'mong Graemes of the Netherby 

clan; 
Forsters, Fenwicks, and Musgraves, they rode, and 

they ran ; 
There was racing, and chasing, on Cannobie Lee, 
But the lost bride of Netherby ne'er did they see. 
So daring in love, and so dauntless in war. 
Have ye e*er heard of gallant like young Lochinvar ? 

Sia WALTER 8C0TT, 



d^e Conbtct Sl^ip. 



Morn on the waters ! — and, purple and brig-ht 
Bursts on the billows the flashing of light ; 
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0*er the glad waves, like a child of the sun, 
See the tall vessel goes gallantly on ; 
Full to the breeze she unbosoms her sail, 
And her pennon streams onward, like hope in the gale ; 
The winds come around her, in murmur and song, 
And the surges rejoice as they bear her along ; 
See ! she looks up to the golden-edged clouds. 
And the sailor sings gaily aloft in the shrouds : 
Onward she glides, amid ripple and spray. 
Over the waters, — away, and away ! 
Bright as the visions of youth, ere they part. 
Passing away, like a dream of the heart ! 
Who — as the beautiful pageant sweeps by. 
Music around her, and sunshine on high- 
Pauses to think, amid glitter and glow, 
Oh ! there be hearts that are breaking below ! 

Night on the waves ! — and the moon is on high, 
Hung, like a gem, on the brow of the sky, 
Treading its depths in the power of her might. 
And turning the clouds, as they pass her, to light ! 
Look to the waters ! — asleep on their breast. 
Seems not the ship like an island of rest ? 
Bright and alone on the shadowy main. 
Like a heart-cherish' d home on some desolate plain ! 
Who— -as she smiles in the silvery light. 
Spreading her wings on the bosom of night, 
Alone on the deep, as the moon in the sky, 
A phantom of beauty— -could deem with a sigh, 
2g2 
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That so lovely a thing is the mansion of sin^ 

And that souls that are smitten lie bursting within ? 

Who — ^as he watches her silently g-liding* 

Remembers that wave after wave is dividing- 
Bosoms that sorrow and guilt could not sever. 
Hearts which are parted and broken for ever ? 
Or deems that he watches, alQoat on the wave. 
The deathbed of hope, or the young spirit's grave ? 

'Tis thus with our life, while it passes along. 
Like a vessel at sea, amid sunshine and song ! 
Gaily we glide, in the gaze of the world. 
With streamers alQoat, and with canvass unfurPd ; 
All gladness and glory, to wandering eyes. 

Yet charter 'd by sorrow, and freighted with sighs : 

Fading and (alse is the aspect it wears. 

As the smiles we put on, just to cover our tears * 

And the withering thoughts which the world cannot 

know. 
Like heart-broken exiles, lie burning below - 
Whilst the vessel drives on to that desolate shore 
Where the dreams of our childhood are vanish 'd and 

o'er. 

HERVET. 



STo ttft mainhoin. 



Triumphal arch, that fill'st the sky 
When storms prepare to part^ 
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I ask not proud philosophy 
To teach me what thou art : 

Still seem as to my childhood's sight, 

A midway station given 
For happy spirits to alight 

Betwixt the earth and heaven. 

Can all that optics teach unfold 

A form to please me so. 
As when I dream'd of gems and gold 

Hid in thy radiant how ? 

When Science from Creation's face 
Enchantment's veil withdraws. 
What lovely visions yield their place 
To cold material laws ! 

And yet, feir how, no fahled dreams, 

But words of the Most High, 
Have told why first thy robe of beams 

Was woven in the sky. 

When o'er the green undeluged earth 
Heaven's covenant thou didst shine. 

How came the world's grey father's forth 
To watch thy sacred sign. 
2<»3 
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And when its yellow hisCre smiled 
O'er moantains yet untrod. 

Each mother held aloft her child 
To hless the how of God. 

M ethinks, thy juhilee to keep. 
The first-made anthem rang 

On earthy deliverM from the deep. 
And the first poet sang^. 

Nor ever shall the Muse's eye 
Unraptnred greet thy heam ; 

Theme of primeval prophecy. 
Be still the poet^s theme ! 

The earth to thee her incense yields^ 
The lark thy welcome sings. 

When, glittering in the freshen'd fields 
The snowy mushroom springs. 

How glorious is thy girdle cast 
O'er mountain, tower, and town. 

Or mirror'd in the ocean vast, 
A thousand fathoms down ! 

As fresh in yon horizon dark, 
As young thy heauties seem. 

As when the eagle from the ark 
First sported in thy heam. 
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For, faithful to its sacred page ; 

Heaven still rebuilds its span, 
Nor lets the type grow pale with age 

That first spoke peace to man* 

CAMPBCLL. 



srti^ ^ttttt Uann. 



•.yVA/\/\^^\^^/\AA^V« 



" I HEAR thee speak of the better land. 
Thou call'st its children a happy band ; 
Mother ! oh, where is that radiant shore ?— 
Shall we not seek it, and weep no more ?— 
Is it where the flower of the orange blows. 
And the fire-flies glance through the myrtle-boughs ?*' 
— " Not there, not there, my child !" 

" Is it where the feathery palm-trees rise. 
And the date grows ripe under sunny skies ? — 
Or 'midst the gteen islands of glittering seas. 
Where fragrant forests perfume the breeze. 
And strange, bright birds, on their starry wings. 
Bear the rich hues of all glorious things ?" 
— " Not there, not there, my child !" 

« 
" Is it far away, in some region old, 

Where the rivers wander o'er sands of gold ?— 
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Where the haming rays of the riibj shine^ 
And the diamond lights up the secret mine 
And the pearl gleams forth from the coral strand- 
Is it there, sweet mother, that better land ?" 
— " Not there, not there, my child !•• 

^ Eye hath not seen it, my gentle boy ! 
£ar hath not heard its deep song^ ^^ joy ; 
Dreams cannot picture a world so fair — 
Sorrow and death may not enter there ; 
Time doth not breathe on its fadeless bloom. 
For beyond the clouds, and beyond the tomb 
— It is there, it is there, my child !'* 

MRS. HRMANB. 



tS^t aSKounQf^H Sa0l^« 



Eagle I this is not thy sphere ! 
Warrior-bird, what seek'st thou here ? 
Wherefore by the fountain's brink 
Doth thy royal pinion sink ? 
Wherefore on the violets' bed 
Lay' St thou thus thy drooping head ? 
Thou, that hold'st the blast in scorn. 
Thou, that wear'st the wings of mom ! 
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Eagle ! wilt thou not arise ? 
Look upon thine own bright skies ! 
Lift thy glance ! — the fiery sun 
There his pride of place hath won. 
And the mounting lark is there. 
And sweet sound hath fill'd the air. 
Hast thou left that realm on high ? 
—Oh, it can be but to die \ 

Eagle, Eagle ! thou hast bow'd 
From thine empire o'er the cloud ! 
Thou that hadst ethereal birth. 
Thou hast stoop 'd too near the earth, 
And the hunter's shaft hath found thee, 
And the toils of death have bound thee ! 
— Wherefore didst thou leave thy place. 
Creature of a kingly race ? 

Wert thou weary of thy throne ? 
Was the sky's dominion lone ? 
Chill and lone it well might be. 
Yet that mighty wing was free I 
Now the chain is o'er it cast. 
From thy heart the blood flows fast. 
— ^Woe for gifted souls and high ! 
Is not such their destiny ? 

MRS IIFMAIYS. 
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C^e Hig^latmnr. 



MART yean ago, a poor HigUand loldier, on hk retain to hit tmtin 
hills, fatigued, at it vat tappoted, by the length of the march, and Ibe 
heat of the weatlier, tat down nnder the thade of a birch tre*, on (he 
tolitary road of Lowran, that windt along the margin of Loch Ken in 
Galloway. Here lie wat fonnd dead, and thit incident formt the nAjeet 
•f the following rerset. 



From the climes of the sun, all war-worn and weary, 
The Highlander sped to his youthful abode ; 

Fair visions of home cheered the desert so dreary. 
Though fierce was the noon-beam, and steep was 
the road. 

Till spent with the march that still lengthened before 

him. 
He stopped by the way in a sylvan retreat ; 

The light shady boughs of the birch tree hung o'er 

him. 

And the stream of the mountain fell soft at his feet« 

He sunk to repose where the red-heaths are blended^ 
One dream of his childhood his fancy pass'd o^er ; 

But his battles are fought, and his march it is ended, 
The sound of the bagpipe shall wake him no more. 
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No arm in the day of the conflict could wound him, 
Though war launched her thunder in fiiry to kill ; 

Now the angel of death in the desert has found him. 
Now stretched him in peace by the stream of the hill. 

Pale autumn spreads o*er him the leaves of the forest. 
The fays of the wild chaunt the dirge of his rest ; 

And thou, little brook, still the sleeper deplorest. 
And moistenest the heath-bell that weeps on hii 
breast. 



tim^ Kegto'0 l^taper* 



O Spirit, that rid'st in the whirlwind and storm. 

Whose voice in the thunder is feared. 
If ever from man, the poor indigent worm 

The prayer of affliction was heard. 
If black man, as white, is the work of thy hand. 
And who could create him but thee ? 
Ah g^ve thy command. 
Let it spread through thy land. 
That Afric's sad sons may be free ! 

If 'erst, when the man-stealers' treacherous guile, 
Entrap'd me all thoughtless of wrong. 
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From mj Nicon's dear love, from the infantile smile 

Of my Aboo, to drag me along- ; 
If then, the wild anguish that pierced throug-h my bear! 
Was seen in its terrors bv thee, 
O ease my sad smart. 
And thy sanction impart. 
That Afric at last may be free ! 

If while in the slave-ship with many a groan, 

1 weep o'er my suflP rings in vain ; 
While hundreds around me, replied to my moan 

With the clanking of many a chain ; 
If then, thou but deign'st with a pitying e\'e. 
Thy poor shackl'd creature to see, 
O thy mercy apply 
Afric's sorrows to dry. 
And bid the poor Negro be free ! 

If here as I faint in the vertical sun. 

And the scourge goads me on to my toil • 
No hope faintly soothing, when labour is done 

Of one joy my lone heart to beguile. 
Ifthouview'st me. Great Spirit ! as one thou hast made 
And my fate as dependant on thee ; 
Oh impart thou thy aid. 
That the scourge may be stayed 
And the black man at last may be free ( 
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Cj^e ®tMn ^Qmm. 



In Sherwood's ancient forest, a thousand oak trees 

died. 
Ere by the shore, the Ocean Queen, was towering 

in her pride. 
Majestically slow, the ship descended to the main. 
And there was in that motion, the right unto her reign. 

High up into the elejar blue sky, she flung her cloud- 
like sails. 

All brightening in the sunshine, and floating in the 
gales. 

And, as deep down within the sea, her mighty 
shadow lay. 

Did not the peaceful pageant give glory to the day ? 

Although the Ocean Queen at rest, be beautiful and 

bright. 
It is through storm and darkness, she walketh in 

delight ; 
And when the moon and stars, are swept from out the 

howling heaven. 
In her dread joy along the deep, the Ocean Queen is 

driven. 
2 H 
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But most the noble vessel, exulted in her g'lee. 
Her own victorious thunders, to hear upon the sea ; 
When all her hundred voices, were hlended into one, 
And, like a star, her gtandard, abo¥£ the battle shone. 

The landed foes of freedom quak'd, when she was 

on the deep. 
And fear built up her battlements in vain upp^i (he 

steep. 
In her untarnished triumph she sailed ji^ch fif^ the 

war. 
When Villeneuye and ^Gravina striick iheix flags at 

Trafalgar. 

And now she lies at anchor in regal-like repose. 
While her unconquered crew lament the jfs^ of all 

her foes ; 
And as they tread the stead&st decks, bethink them 

of the blasts 
That in the winter midnights went roaring throi:^h 

the masts. 

What tho' her standard in the calm hath Iqst its 
gorgeous glow. 

The guardian form be faded that threatens on her 

• •• . • . 

prow ; 

And storm-stain'd be her canvass that shone sobrisht 

of yore, 
It is the gloom of danger the gallant vessel bore. 
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In battle and in tempest for her we had no fears. 
But peace her decks hath crowded with coward 

mutineers. 
And they would cut her cables as she at anchor lay. 
And send the Ocean Queen adrift, and burning 

through the bay. 

But brook'd not her own Admiral, that periured 

hands should dare 
To touch her storm-proof tackling, or nnfur) her 

sails so fair. 
So he bade, 'mid his victorious crew, the sigoed-gun 

to roar. 
And a hundred flashing forts returned the thunders 

from the shore. 

Then were the men of England, for sake of England seen 
In armed barges rowing all around the Ocean Queen ; 
And chain'd were those pale mutineers (as if in 

sport 'twere done,) 
While the ship with all her canvass set kept sailkg 

in the sun. 

When baek hito the moorings the Oecttii Queen 

returned. 
While &r off in her trMibfetf wadce the btncHmr fllished 

and burned. 
Till slowly hei skeH-tAchbr stak fo ¥ur nitk a|^. 
And England's royal stettfAird b flyii^ al h^ main. 
2h2 
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fn^snu 



He spoke ; bmt they regarded no^ 

It seem'd an idle tale. 
That o'er the fair and yerdant earth. 

The waters should prevail. 
They heeded not, tho^ he proclaimed. 

The hour of vengeance nigh ; 
Alike they scorn God's messenger. 

And His own power defy. 

Year rolled on ycfetr — ^the pond'rous ark 

Was not as yet complete, 
And morn and eve, the patriarch's voice 

Was heard in accents sweet. 
" Where is your God ?" with taunting air 

They raise the insulting cry ; 
" What sign that over this bright earth. 

The watery waste should lie ?" 

At length Hwa«i done ; and tho' no cloud 

Dbrkened the sky so fair. 
Obedient, Noah entered in 

And hallowed it with prayer. 
The door was closed by unseen hand ; 

Safely secured within. 
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Were they,— the faithful of the earth, 
For God had shut them in ! 

And now the rain from heaven descends, 

But not as heretofore, 
In gentle showers to fertilize 

The glowing verdant shore ;. 
But in rough stornuB ; — sec^lightiuiig now^ 

And now the thunder hurkid. 
Proclaims that vengeance is prepared. 

Against a drowning world. 

In vain to steeps the wretch ascends, 

Higher the wateia rise ; 
Beneath come up the madd'ning waves. 

Above are stormy akics. 
But still the ark sea]irel3r fl«itB, 

Upon l^e s^eUfng' tide ; 
Safe from the storm, and m*ry iU 

Are those whom God doth hide. 

That little speek on the broad deep, 

A fianily contained. 
Enclosed within a litHe space. 

All who on earth remained. 
And tho' the flood be passed awaj. 

The shelter doth abide. 
The ark of xdiige isaj be Ibwud, 

In Jesu's bleeding side; f 

MI88 PABKBB. 

2h3 
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W^ Siiotm Wiing. 



-N' ywN/s/v%^\/v\^'* 



At length the crimsoned west 

Received the God of day, 
And the gulf-stream tide, did sofQy glide. 

As it floated down the bay. 

And the dolphins burnished tail. 

Like a rudder of g^ld was seen. 
Flying round the mermaid, as she twined her braid. 

And plaited her locks of green. 

And the lamp of heaven arose. 

With a halo round her rim, 
And she called a gleam, from her brightest beam 

To fling upon ocean's brim. 

She bathed the rocks with light. 

And the reefs with her silvery glow. 
But her shadow she gave, to the dark green wave 

For many a fathpm below. 

She clothed the madrepores. 
With silvery coated stems. 
Till the sea did shine, like an emerald mine. 
All studded with diamond gems. 
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And all around grew calm. 

As the thoughts in an angel's hreast 
And it was beautiful there as the sepulchre 

Where the virtuous lie at rest. 

For ocean needed repose. 

And when soothed by the eve of spring, 
Not a ripple did pass o'er her bosom of glass. 

Save a dip of the sesu-fowl's wing. 

For the cold north wind was ^t 

With spring's sunny spell wove round him. 
But the Storm King crept, while ocean slept. 

To loosen the tie that bound him. 

He flooded the coral reef. 

He shifted the bank of sand. 
And he strode o'er the shoal in the pride of his soul 

With a thunderbolt in his hand. 

He'd a bow of thick ribbed ice 

And a cloud for his courser black. 
With a zig-zag rein of light'ning's flame. 

And a quiver of hail at his back. 

With a lance in his saddle bow 

To shiver the forest trees. 
While clouds of sleet, like spars at his feet. 

Gave motion to the breeze. 
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When the north winds' chilling bifemt^ 

Swept mournfully o'er the strttnd. 
And it changed the scene like* a feiry dlp^am. 

Or the touch of a wi'zard's wanfd. 

The shark in the deep water pking«<ji. 

Like a hunter in quest of his pv^y; 
And he dyed the flood with janvs of blood. 

In the track of his* foaming way. 

And the dark plumed aDteitrMs 

Flew screeching along the shor^. 
And on each wave roll the fiying, fish slil>otiI^ 

Did bound from the al!!»cor^. 

But the Storm King flew to the esist. 

Where blood-red clouds did lie. 
To prepate a flood of thick black send. 

To darken all the sky. 

When all around aroufld 

Was such pitchy dafkAes& spread. 
Like the chaos that hung, ere the Urst earth mmne 

To life from its' ooay bed. 

But at length the Storm Miflg eame^ 

And nature shrunk aghasif. 
Fore he bore the wolf's gfoWl on bid nightly prewJ 

In the front of his filM blast. 
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He scattered the forest leaf. 

He bared the budding g^in. 
And he clothed the rock with his thunder shocks 

And hurl'd it o'er the main. 

And the hollow, hollow wind. 

Was mixed with the thunders' roar, 
And the sea-gull's scream, hy the light'ning's gleam. 

Was rung along the shore. 

But the beacon's turret pane 

Did send forth a cheering ray. 
And I marked its leap from the headland's steep. 

Thro' a shower of mist and spray. 

It reached the breaker's edge. 

It gambol'd along the line. 
And it mounted the froth of the Storm King's wrath. 

That topped the mountain's brim. 

It flashed on the coral reef. 

It shone on the triton there. 
And it danced on the shell, that rung the knell. 

For the shipwreck'd mariner. 

But the breath of the stormy King, 

Soon quenched the flick' ring light. 
And the helpless crew of the bark in his view, - 

Were food for the fish that night. 
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^elDS. 



[By Bernard Barton, oat of tbe Society of Frtnidi.3 



Dost thou not loye in the season of spring. 

To twine tbee a flowery wreath, 
And to see the beautifbl birch-tree fling 

Its shade on the g^rass beneath ; 
Its glossy leafy and its silvery stem. 
Oh ! dost thou not love to think on them ? 

And dost thou not love wheii leates are gprecfnest. 

And SUBsmer has just begun. 
When in the silence of moonlight thou leaob^sf , 

Where glistening waters run. 
To see, by that gentle and peaceful be^m. 
The willow bend down to the sparlding stfelijbii ? 

And oh ! in a lonely autunmstl d^^. 
When leaves are changing before thee. 

Do not nature's charms asr they slowly de^j 
Spread their dwn wide influence o'er thee ? 

And hast tKcMi not felt as th6tt stood'i^tb' ^aAb 

The touching lessron sitc& ^tltke dis^lay^ ? 
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It should be thas^ at an age like thine ; 

And it had been thus with me ; 
When the freshness of feeling and heart were mine 

As they never more can be. 
Yet think not I ask thee to pitj my lot, 
Perhaps I see beauty, where thou dost not ! 

Hast thou seen in winter's stormiest day. 

The trunk of a blighted oak. 
Not dead but sinking in slow decay 

Beneath time's resistless stroke ; 
Round which a luxuriant iyy had grown 
And wreath' d it with verdure no longer its own* 

Perchance thou hast seen this sight, and then 

As I, at thy years might do 
Pass carelessly by, nor turn'd again 

That scathed wreck to view. 
But now I can draw from that mouldering tree 
Thoughts which are soothing and dear to me. 

O smile not ! nor think it a worthless thing 

If it be with instruction fraught. 
That which will closest and longest cling 

Is alone worth a serious thought. 
Should aught be lovely which thus can shed 
Grace on the dying and leaves not the dead ? 

Now in thy youth, beseech of Him 
Who giveth upbraideth not. 
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That bis light in thy heart become not dim. 

And his love be unforgot ; 
And thy God, in the darkest of days i^ill be 
Greenness and beauty and strength to thee ! 



tsi^t Sbtawn^. 



Pve seen the beauteous flowers of Spring 

Bud, blossom, and decay ; 
I*ve heard the sweetest warblers sing-. 

And watch'd them flit away. 
I've seen enchanting Summer rise. 

Fresh from her rosy bed. 
And scatter, through the humid skies. 

Rich fragrance as she fled : — 
But, ah ! she too, so fair, so gay. 
In smiles and blushes pass'd away. 

I've seen, when yellow Autumn, too, 
Pour'd from his plenteous horn 

Fruits of each varied form and hue^ 
And floods of ripen'd com. 

While over Nature's changing face, 
A thousand varying dies 
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Have breathM inimitable grace. 

And mimick'd western skies :— 
But, ah ! I've seen his firuits decay. 
And Autumn, too, has pass'd away. 

And now dread Winter (stormy sire !) 

Begins his cheerless reign. 
And the rude heralds of his ire 

Wild bluster o'er the plain : 
Lock'd in his cold and chilling arms 

Creation seems to die ; 
And wither' d are her blooming charms, 

When gaz'd on by his eye ! 
Yet Winter shall not always stay. 
Stern Winter too, shall pass away. 

Nor shall life's dark and wintry storm 

Eternally endure : 
Death shall dissolve this mortal form. 

And lead to scenes more pure. 
Where changing seasons are not known. 

Where storms can never come : — 
That place the Christian calls his own. 

His best mheritancey his home^ 
Most priz'd because 'twill ne'er decay : 
His Spring shall never pass away. 

PAOLINA. 



2 I 
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die ^tonn 4!^Imeli« 



"But the men manrelled, saying, What manner of man is this, that 
even the winds and the sea obey him !"— J!/a«. riii. 27. 



'Tis darkness all ! — No star appears 
Upon the dusky brow of night ; 

No moon the anxious watcher cheers. 
Nor charms him with her gentle light : 

While one small ship, its sails all riven. 

Abides the furious blasts of heaven. 

Loud, and more loud, the billows roar. 
And dash their white foam o'er the deck ; 

The storm is fiercer than before ; 

And soon that ship must be a wreck ! 

But who is this that lies asleep. 

While all beside in anguish weep ? 

The stranger wakes from his repose. 
And eyes the storm with look serene ; 

He speaks, — ^the listening water flows 
Calm as in Eden's peaceful scene ! 

The winds his high commands obey. 

And in soft whispers die away. 
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Who is it ? He whose hand hath made 
The Heavens, too bright for mortal eye. 

And given to Earth the cooling shade. 
And flowers of every varied dye ! 

He made the sun's bright axle glow. 

And bade the' obedient waters flow. 

Who is it ? He who meekly laid 

His pomp of heavenly glory by. 
And, in the form of man was made 

To atone for sins of deepest dye. 
His power, his love, are still the same 
And Jesus is the stranger's name ! 



PAULINA. 



[Suggested by the little Almanac in Mr. Hodgshon's collection of 
curiosities, wliich was constructed by the conTeried Africans, to mark 
the Sabbath ] 



^^'^•■.V*\ ■\/N.^^*S/»^s*v. 



What means this simple implement ; 

Of workmanship so rude — 

When curious and magnificent, 

With eager eyes are viewed ; 

What claim has this to praise or blame ? 

What is its use ? and what its name ? 

2i2 
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Ages had past, yet o'er that land 

No sabbath sun had shone. 

Until the missionary band. 

There worshipped God alone ; 

And kept their sabbath as they could^ 

In desert bare, or sheltering* wood— - 

Ah no ! poor Africa ! for thee 
There was no day of rest ! 
Whether thy sons were slaves or Iree^ 
Were wanderers or opprest — 
Their labours never knew a close. 
No hallowed day of sweet repose. 

Far in the regions of the west 
Thy stolen children toil ; 
And tears of multitudes distressed,. 
Have steeped that fertile soil-— 
Oh Christians, is it true that they 
Are not allowed a Sabbath day ? 

And in their own bright sunny climes 

By British foot untrod. 

No name, no sign, no word had they. 

To mark the day of God — 

But day succeeded night, and so 

Time pass'd in one unbroken flow. 

But hark ! the word of God hath been. 
In those wide deserts spoken — 
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The spell of many thousand jears. 
At once is spoiled^ and broken— 
And Africans, for Jesu's sake. 
This small memorial learn to make ! 

Oh yes, the word of God will bring, 

A Sabbath where it comes ; 

And Christian Caffires now can sing, 

Around their happy homes ; 

While soft and sweet the sabbath beU, 

Sounds thro' the deep sequester'd dell. 

PAULINA 



cue iPAlI Of BttUMltm. 



■'^AAA^^^V\^^'^A^ 



MIRIAM. 

Alas ! we listen to our fond hopes. 
Even till they seem no more our fancy's children. 
We put them on a prophet's robes, endow them 
With prophets' voices, and then Heaven speaks in 

them. 
And that which we would have be, surely shall be. 

SALONE. 

What, mock'st thou still ? still enviously doubtest 
The mark'd and favour'd of the Everlasting ? 
2i3 
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MIRIAM. 

Oh gracious Lord ! thon know'st she has not eaten 
For two long days, and now her troubled brain 
Is full of strangeness. 

SALONE. 

Ha ! still unbelieving ! 
Then, 'tis true, what I have doubted long*. 
False traitress to our city, to the race. 
The chosen race of Abraham ! loose apostate 
From Israel's faith ! Believer in the Crucified ! 
I know thee, I abjure thee. Thou'rt no child 
Of Simon's house, no sister of Salone : 
I blot thee from my heart, I wipe away 
All memory of our youthful pleasant hours. 
Our blended sports and tasks, aud joys and sorrows ; 
Yea, I'll proclaim thee. 

MIRIAM. 

Sister ! dearest sister ! 
Thou seest that I cannot speak for tears. 

SALONE. 

Away ! thou wilt not speak, thou dar'st not Hark 1 

My father's armed footstep ! at whose tread 
Sion rejoices, and the pavement stones 
Of Salem shout with proud and boastful echoes. 
The Gentiles' scourge, the Christians' — tremble false 
one ! 



Miriam, Salone, Simon. 
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S A LONE. 

Father ! 

MIRIAM. 

Dear fether ! 

SIMON. 

Daughters^ I have been 
With Eleazar, and with John of Galilee, 
The son of Sadoc. We have searched the city. 
If any rebel to our ordinance 
Do traitorously withhold his private hoard 
Of stolen provision from the public store. 

SALONE. 

And found ye any guilty of a fraud 
So base on Judah's warriors ? 

SIMON. 

Yes, my children ! 
There sate a woman in a lowly house. 
And she had moulded meal into a cake ; 
And she sate weeping even in wild delight 
Over her sleeping infants, at the thought 
Of how their eyes would glisten to behold 
The unaccustomed food. She had not tasted 
Herself the strange repast : but she had raised 
The covering under which the children lay 
Crouching and clinging fondly to each other. 
As though the warmth that breath'd from out their 

bodies 
Had some refreshment for their withered lips. 
We bared our swords to slav : but subtle John 
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Snatch*d the food from ber, trod it on the ground. 
And mock'd her. 

MIRIAM. 

Bat thou didst not smite her, fetfaer ? 

SIMON. 

No ! we were wiser than to bless with death 
A wretch like her. 



Founiain <if Siioa — Nighi-^An approathing Storm. 

MIRIAM. 

Javan, while I tread 
The path of duty I am following him. 
And loving whom I ought to love, love him. 

JAVAN. 

If thou couldst save or succour — ^if this night 
Were not the last — 

MIRIAM. 

Oh, dearest, think awhile ! 
It matters little at what hour o* the day 
The righteous (all asleep, death cannot come 
To him untimely who is fit to die : 
The less of this cold world, the more of heaven. 
The briefer life, the earher immortality. 
But every moment to the man of guilt 
And bloodshed, one lik e a h me ! like my fether 
Each instant rescued from the grasp of deaths 
May be a blessed .chosen opportunity 
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For the everlasting mercy— Think what 'tis 
For time's minutest period to delay 
An infidel's death, a murderer's— 

JAVAN. 

Go ! go, dearest t 
If 1 were dying, I would have thee go — 
Oh ! thou inspher'd, unearthly loveliness ! 
Danger may gather round thee, like the clouds 
Round one of heaven's pure stars, thou'lt hold within 
Thy course unsullied. 



Titus, Placidus, Terentius, Soldiers, Simon. 

Titus. 

Save, save the Temple ! Placidus, Terentius, 
Haste, bid the legions cease to slay ; and quench 
Yon ruining fire. 

Who's this, that stands unmoved 
Mid slaughter, flame, and wreck, nor deigns to bow 
Before the Conqueror of Jerusalem ? 
What art thou ? 

SIMON. 

Titus, dost thou think that Rome 
Shall quench the fire that bums within yon Temple } 
Ay, when your countless and victorious cohorts. 
Ay, when your Caesar's throne, your Capitol 
Have fallen before it. 
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TITUS. 

Madman, Speak ! what art thou ? 

SIMON. 

The uncircumcis'd have known me heretofore. 
And thou mayst know hereafter. 

PLACIDUS. 

It is he — 
The hloody Captain of the Rebels, Simon, 
The Chief Assassin. Seize him, round his limbs 
Bisd straight your heaviest chains. An unhop*d 

pageant 
For Ceesar's high ovation. We'll not slay him. 
Till we have made a show to the wives of Rome 
Of the great Hebrew Chieftain. 

SIMON. 

Knit them close. 
See that ye rivet well their galling links. 

(Holding up the chains.) 
And ye've no finer flax to gyve me with } 

TERENTIUS. 

Burst these, and we will forge thee stronger then. 

SIMON. 

Fool, 'tis not yet the hour. 

TITUS. 

Hark ! hark ! the shrieks 
Of those that perish in the flames. Too late 
I came to spare, it wraps the fabric round. 
Fate, Fate, I feel thou*rt mightier than Csesar 
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He cannot save what thou hast doomM 1 Back, 

Romans, 
Withdraw your angry cohorts, and give place 
To the inevitable ruin. Destiny, 
It is thine own, and Caesar yields it to thee. 
Lead off the prisoner. 



MIRIAM. 

There are men around us ! 

JAVAN. 

They are friends, 
Bound here (o meet me, and behold the last 
Of our devoted city. Look, oh Christians ! 
Still the Lord's house survives man's fallen dwellings. 
And wears its ruins with a majesty 
Peculiar and divine. Still, still it stands. 
All one wide fire, and yet no stone hath fallen. 

Hark — ^hark ! 
The feeble cry of an expiring nation. 

Hark — hark ! 
The awe-struck shout of the unboasting conqueror 

Hark — hark ! 
It breaks — ^it severs — ^it is on the earth. 
The smother' d fires are quench' d in their own ruins : 
Like a huge dome, the vast and cloudy smoke 
Hath cover'd all. 
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And it is now no more. 
Nor ever shall be to the end of time. 
The Temple of Jerusalem ! — Fall down. 
My brethren, on the dust, and worship here 
The mysteries of God's wrath. 

Even so shall perish. 
In its own ashes, a more glorious Temple, 
Yes, God's own architecture, this vast world. 
This fated universe — the same destroyer. 
The same destruction — Blarth, ELarth, Earth, 

behold. 
And in that judgment look upon thin« own ! 

mucAN. 



Cfie OUtnlittig 1809« 



^X ^'^^/W^^/V w 



One summers day, near Sutton's Park 

As gazing from a hill, 
1 saw a thing minute and dark 

Drink at the cooling rilL 

And, wondering much, pursued my way 

When lo ! a harmless wight 
That scares poor children all the day 

And wicked men by night. 
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A Chimney sweeper's climbing boj 

Soon caught my anxious eye. 
In shape and hue much like a toy. 

Dipt in the blackest dye. 

But, nearer drawn, I could descry 

What thousands cannot show, 
A cheerful face, an artless eye. 

And teeth as white as snow. 

A ragged leathern cap he wore. 

His fsLce was deeply stained ; 
His feet and legs no covering bore,' 

Save soot and filth engrained. 

A brush and scraper filled his hands ; 

But though his feet were bare. 
To tread the sharp and hottest sands 

Appeared his earnest care. 

Why dost thou, little boy, I said. 

Walk on the hottest ground ? 
Whilst here, where I am glad to tread. 

The cooling sod is found. 

*' Because I have no shoes," he cried, 

" And this is nicely warm ;" 
'Twill cut your feet I then replied. 

And do still greater harm. 
2 K 
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« No, sfar,*' he cried, " they're hard as wood^ 
<< And when there^s ice and snow, 

** I like to run along the road 
** Until it make them glow* 

*^ But I've a pair of shoes, Ihey say 

** I must for Sundays keep ; 
** 'Cause then my master drinks all day, 

" And I dont go to sweep.** 

wretch, 1 cried, he's black within. 
Is this his vile employ ? 

But thou hast but a tarnished skin. 
How old art thou my boy > 

<^ I'm five a half, the neighbours say, 
^ I know not what they meant ; 

«* At Christmas feither ran away, 
** And mother died at Lent.** 

'Twas undisguised truth I heard 

Drop from an orphan's lips ; 
A^ sqpotless as yon downy bird 

That plucks the ripening hips. 

The story filled my heart with woe. 
Which he could cheerly tell ; 

1 sighed adieu ! poor hapless Joe I 
Then looked—- and sighed farewell ! 

T. E. ABBOTT. 
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Written ia the Church-yard of Richmond, Yorkshire. 



Methinks it is good to be here. 
If thou wilt let us build — ^but for whom ? 

Nor Elias nor Moses appear. 
But the shadows of eve that encompass the gloom. 
The abode of the dead, and the place of the tomb. 

Shall we build to Ambition ? Ah ! no : 
Affrighted he shrinketh away ; 

For see ! they would pin him below 
To a small narrow cave, and, begirt with cold clay. 
To the meanest of reptiles a peer and a prey. 

To Beauty ? Ah 1 no ; she forgets 
The charms that she wielded before : 

Nor knows the foul worm that he frets 
The skin which, but yesterday, fools could adore 
For the smoothness it held, or the tint which it wore. 

Shall we build to the palace of Pride, 
The trappings which dizen the proud ? 
Alas ! they are all laid aside, 
2k2 
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And here's neither dress nor adomment aUow'd, 
But the long winding-sheet and the firiiiffe of the shroud. 



To Riches ? Alas ! 'tis in Tain, 
Which hid in their turns hare been hid ; 

The treasures are squandered again ; 
And here in the graTe are aD metals forbid. 
But the tinsel that shone on the dark coffin-lid. 

To the pleasures which Mirth can afiord. 
The reTel, the laugh, and the jeer ? 

Ah ! here is a plentiful board. 
But the guests are all mute as their pitiful cheer. 
And none but the worm is a reseller here. 

Shall we build to Affection and Lore ? 
Ah ! no ; they have wither*d and died. 

Or fled with the spirit above — 
Friends, brothers, and sisters, are laid side by side. 
Yet none have saluted, and none have replied. 

Unto Sorrow ? the dead cannot grieTe, 
Not a sob, nor a sigh, meets mine ear 

Which compassion itself could relieve ; 
Ah ! sweetly they slumber, nor hope, love, nor lear * 
Peace, peace is the watchword, the only one here. 

Unto Death, to whom monarchs must bow ? 
Ah ! no ; for his empire is known. 
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And here there are trophies enow ; 
fieneath the cold dead, and around the dark stone, 
Are the signs of a sceptre that none may disown. 

The first tahemacle to Hope we will huild. 
And look for the sleepers around us to rise ; 

The second to Faith, which ensures it fulfilled ; 
And the third to the Lamb of the great sacrifice. 
Who bequeath'd us them both when he rose to the 
skies. 

BBRBBRT KNOWLBS. 



Wlft Va00itia IStlL 



•/S/VWA/N/t/WNATyv 



Thy solemn music loads the gale. 
Mournful, deep funereal bell ! 
Soon as night her ebon throne 
Resigns ; thou mak'st thy plaintive moan. 

Is it a parentis dirge I hear ? 
Or o'er a child^s lamented bier 
Pour*st thou thy sadly solemn knell^ 
Mournful, deep, funereal bell ! 
2k3 
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Dost thou a brciiher^s fkte declare. 
Or for a sister call the tear ? 
Or for ajriend departed, tell 
Thy solemn truths, funereal bell ! 

Ah ! I h^yefeh thy freezing' power. 
In silent sorrow* s darkest hour ; 
The slowly pacing, nodding hearse. 
Has been the comment on my verse. 

In each department have I found 
(When oft I heard thy solemn sound) 
The heart's true pang — and felt thy knell. 
Thou mournful deep funereal bell ! 

Ah ! what dost thou to mortals cry ? 
" Ye thoughtless race, prepare to die ! 
" And bid each earthly joy farewell, 
" Warn'd by the frequent passing bell/' 

And oft as with the dawning day 
I hear thy melancholy lay. 
Upon the rising breezes swell 
I'll hail thee, warning passing bell ! 

For sure thou tell'st my life's short date 
Must sink beneath the hand of fate ; 
And soon thou'lt toll my lingering' knell 
Thou moral f pealing ^ passing bell. 
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SbtaniM 



On rtvititing my Natire Town, in August, 1837. 



Some years have I wanderM o'er uplands and valleys, 
Where nature looks barren, or fertile and chaste ; 

Where Neptune indulg^es his maritime sallies — 
Rebounds on the mountain or howls in the waste : 

But no ocean, no harbour, no villa on earth. 

Seems so lovely as Dereham, the place of my birth ! 

Enraptured, I saw Sol rise from yon billow,* 

Or view'd from the Caderf his bright dawning ray ; 

Then saw him recline on his blue western pillow,J 
And silently leave the last shadows of day : 

But no mountain or valley, no prospect on earth 

Was so pleasing as Dereham, the town of my birth : 

Tho' the beauties of Cambria, awful and charming, 
Plinlimmon and Snowdon with grandeur delight ! 

Tho' the cataract bellows in accents alarming ! 
As objects sublime strike the fugitive's sight ! 



The German Ocean. t Cader Idris, in Merionctluhirt. 
t Tkc Irish Sea. 
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No torrent, no vista, no garden on earth 

Arrests me like Dereham, sweet vale of my birth. 

The pleasures of home, ever new and delighting. 
Embosom each passion and cherish the man ; 

And the volatile world with its scenes so inviting. 
Charms not like the g^t where onr reason b^;an; 

No voyage or tour for science or truth. 

Can chase from life's vision the rambles of youth. 

But why so enchanting ye meadows and flowers. 

Where Friendship and Love in simplicity smiled ; 
Here's the Green and the Sandhill where fled my 
first hours ; 
Still as beauteous as ever, as rural and wild- 
How sacred*s yon cot ! and yon sepulchre'd earth, 
'Tis the dust of my Others— the land of my birth. 

My fathers ! ye records of life's revelation I 

Of patriarchs, prophets, and christians renown'd. 

Reveal to my faith by your sacred narration. 
The Jordan they've past, and the Canaan they've 
found. 

For there shall my soul disembodied arise. 

And my fethers rejoin in their own native skies. 

T. B. ABBOTT. 
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Wait^tta iiMtie0* 



" We all do fade as a leaf."— Ibaiah. 

** So floarishes aDd fades, majestic man.*' — Bbattii. 



Oh lell me not that Beauty's power 
Shall live in undecaying bloom ; 

'Tis but the triumph of an hour. 
For time, or sickness, to the tomb 

Consign it— and no traces last 

To tell us where the meteor past 

Oh say not when the breathing Spring 
Has ceas'd to waft her balms around ; 

Or Summer's lovely flowers to fling 
Their fragrant beauties on the ground, 

That nature's charms no longer shine 

In splendour only not divine. 

For when her brilliant train are flown, 
And in their sweet successions past ; 

When Autumn's nect'rous hand has thrown, 
Of all her treasur'd stores, the last — 

Her feding trees incessant pour 

Their wilher'd leaves — a bounteous shower ! 
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The splendid tints diere seem displayed 
Ambitious of tiie Rainbow's dye ; 

Their mingling hues, shade afler shade 
What human pencil can supply ? 

No ! — ^tho' they're withered leaves, they stand 

As proofs of an almighty hand. 

Altho' no more their mazy veins 
Unseen the vital streams convey ; 

Enough of beauty yet remains. 
In form and tint, to mark the day 

When in their loftiest pride displayed. 

They form'd a cool umbrageous shade. 

Emblems of feeble man ! — ^like you 
All beautiful and bright in yoath — 

In manhood flourishing to view. 
Till age unlovely tells the truth 

That man's a fading flower, and must 

Descend, and mingle with the dust ! 

Your day is set to rise no more ! 

But man, immortal man shall rise. 
And in this world display die power 

Of him who fills both earth and skies^^ 
Yes ! ev'n this faded form shall live again, 
"Bright thro' th' eternal year of love's tri- 
umphant reign." 

MBS. R. MILLBB. 
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15iiiiiiatt0* 



" Abide with us, for it is towards evening.'*— Luke xxiv. 29. 



Abide with us — the evening shades 

Begin already to prevail ; 
And as the ling' ring twilight fades, 

Dark clouds along the horizon sail. 

Abide with us — ^the night is chill, 
And damp and cheerless is the air ; 

Be our companion. Stranger still. 
And thy repose shall he our care. 

Abide with us — thy converse sweet. 
Has well heguiled the tedious way ; 

With such a friend we joy to meet ; 
We supplicate thy longer stay. 

Abide with m*— for well we know. 
Thy skill to cheer the gloomy hour. 

Like halm thy honied accents flow. 
Our wounded spirits feel their power. 
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Abide wM tci — and still unfold 
Tby sacred, thy prophetic lore ; 
^ What wondrous things of Jesus told ! 
Stranger, we thirst, we pant for more. 

Abide toith ««— and still converse 
Of him w ho late on Calvary died 

Of him our prophecies rehearse. 
He was our friend they crucified. 

ibide with us— our hearts are cold. 

We thought that Israel he'd restore ; 
But sweet the truths thy lips have told. 
And, Stranger, we complain no more. 

Abide with us — we feel the charm 
That hinds us to an unknown friend : 

Here pass the night secure from harm. 
Here, Stranger, let thy wanderings end. 

Abide with us — to their request. 

The Stranger hows, with smiles divine ; 

Then round the board the unknown g^uest 
And weary travellers recline. 

Abide with us — amaz'd they cry. 

As suddenly, whilst breaking bread , 

Their own lost Jesus meets their eye. 
With radiant glory on his head. 
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Abide with us — thou heavenly friend^ 
Leave not thy followers thus alone : 

The sweet communion here must end,— 
The heavenly visitant is gone ! 



^' Set mt go Cpt fi^t map bvtafxtt^^^^ 



Cease here longer to detain me. 
Fondest Mother, drown'd in woe. 

Now thy kind caresses pain me — 
Morn advances — ^let me go ! 

See yon orient streak appearing. 

Harbinger of endless day : — 
Hark ! a voice the darkness cheering. 

Calls my new-born soul away. 

Lately launched a trembling stranger. 
On the world's wide boist*rous flood, 

Pierc'd with sorrows, toss'd with dangers. 
Gladly I return to God. 

Now my cries shall cease to grieve thee. 
Now my trembling heart finds rest. 

Kinder arms than thine receive me. 
Softer pillow than thy breast. 

2 L 
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Weep not o'er tiioee eyes that laiig'iiub. 
Upward taming -towards tbeir home, 

RapturM, tiiej'll forget all angtiiab. 
While they wait to see thee come ! 

There, my Mother, pleasures centre. 
Weeping, parting, pain or care^ 

Ne'er our Father's house can enter^ 
Mom adyances— 'let me go ! 

As thro' this calm holy dawning. 
Silent glides my parting breath. 

To an ererlasting morning, 

Gently close my eyes in death* 



Blessings, endless, richest 

Pour their streams upon thy heart. 
Though no language yet possessing^. 

Breathes my spirit e're we part. 



Yet to leave thee sorrowing rends me. 

Though his voice again I hear. 
Rise !— may every grace attend thee. 

Rise !— and seek to meet me there* 

CECIL. 



The aboTe tines wvre preaented by tbe ReT. R. Cecil to hU wife, 
«pQi tiM deatti of A «hiM, whkh took place at day-bieak. 



^ 
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W^t tnt^tapt VtXL 



No stir in the air, no stir in the sea. 
The ship was still as ship might he ; 
Her sails from heaven receiy'd no motion. 
Her keel was steady in the ocean. 

Without either sign or sound of the shock. 
The waves flow'd over the Inchcape rofefc ; 
So little they rose, so little they fell. 
They did not move the Inchcape hell. 

(The worthy ahbot of Aberbrothock 
Had floated that bell on the Inchcape rock ; 
On the waves of the storm it floated and swung. 
And louder and louder it warning rung. 

When the rock was hid by the tempest's swell. 
The mariners heard the warning bell ; 
And then they knew the perilous rock. 
And bless'd the priest of Aberbrothock.) 

The float of the Inchcape bell was seen, 
A darker speck, on the ocean green : 
Sir Ralph the Rover walk'd his deck. 
And fix'd his eyes on the darker speck, 
2l2 
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His eye was on the bell and float : 

Quoth he, " My men put out the boat. 

And row me to the Inchcape rock. 

And ril plague the priest of Aberbrothock.** 

The boat is lower*d, the boatmen ro^ 
And to the Inchcape rock they go : 
Sir Ralph bent over from the boat. 
And cut the warning bell from the float 

Down sunk the bell with a gurgling sound. 

The bubbles arose, and burst around ; 

Quoth Sir Ralph, ''The next who comes to this rock. 

Will not bless the priest of Aberbrothock." 

Sir Ralph the Rover saiPd away. 
He scoux'd the seas for many a day ; 
And now grown rich with plunder *d store. 
He steers his course to Scotland's shore. 

So thick a haze o'erspread the sky. 
They cannot see the sun on high : 
The wind had blown a gale all day, 
At evening it had died away. 

" Canst hear," said one, " the breakers roar ? 

*^ Yonder, methinks, should be the shore : 

** Now where we are I cannot tell, 

^^ But I wish we could hear the Inchcape bell.*> 
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Thej hear no sound, the swell is strong, 
Though the wind hath fallen, they drift along, 
Till the vessel strikes with a shiv'ring shock — 
Oh, Heavens ! it is the Inchcape rock ! 

Sir Ralph the Rover tore his hair. 

He curst himself in his despair ; 

But the waves rush in on every side. 

And the vessel sinks heneath the tide. 

flODTamr, 



<i(ontter0atiom 



I CANNOT talk with civit in the room, 
A fine puss-gentleman that's all perfume ; 
The sight's enough — no need to smell a heau — 
Who thrusts his nose into a rareeshow ? 
His odoriferous attempts to please 
Perhaps might prosper with a swarm of hees ; 
But we that make no honey, though we sting. 
Poets, are sometimes apt to maul the thing. 
'Ins wrong to bring into a mix'd resort. 
What makes some sick, and others a-la-marty 
An argument of cogence, we may say, 
Why such a one should keep himself away. 

2Ld 



aM 
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A graver €ozeoBib we may sometiHies see. 
Quite as abswrd, tho«gli not so Ught as he : 
A shallow bram behind a serioos mask^ 
An oracle within an empty cask. 
The solemn fop ; significant and budge, 
A fool with judges, amongst fools a jadge ; 
He says but little, and that little said 
Owes all its weight, like loaded dice, to lead* 
His wit invites you by his looks to come^ 
But when you knock, it never is at home. 
' Tis like a parcel sent you by the stage. 
Some handsome present, as your hopes presage ; 
'Tis heavy, bulky, and bids Mr to prove 
An absent friend's fidelity and love ; 
But when unpacked your disappointment groans 
To find it stuff 'd with brickbats, earth, and stones. 



Some men employ their health, an ngiy trick. 
In making known how oft they have berai sick. 
And give us in recitals of disease, 
A doctor's trouble, but without the fees ; 
Relate how many weeks they kept their bed^ 
How an emetic or carthartic sped ; 
Nothing is slightly touch'd much less forgo^ 
Nose, ears, and eyes, seem present on the spot. 
Now the distemper^ spite of draught or piU, 
Victorious seem'd and now the doctor's skill ; 
But now-^alas for unforeseen mishaps !— - 
They put on a damp nightcap, and relapse ; 
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They thought they must have died, they were so 

bad; 
Their peevish hearers almost wish they had. 

Some fretful tempers wince at every touch, 
You always do too little or too much : 
You speak with life, in hopes to entertain— 
Your elevated voice goes through the brain ; 
You fell at once into a lower key. 
That's Worse— the drone pipe of an humble bee. 
The southern sash admits too strong a light. 
You rise and drop the curtain— -now 'tis night. 
He shakes with cold-*«you stir the fire, and strive 
To make a blaze— that's roasting him alive. 
Serve him with venison, and he chooses fish ; 
With sole— that's just the sort he does not wi6h. 
He takes what he at first profess'd to loaih. 
And in due time feeds heartily on both ; 
Yet still o'erclouded with a constant firown, 
He does not swallow, but he gulps it down. 
Your hopes to please him vain on every plan. 
Himself should work the wonder, if he can- 
Alas ! his efforts double his distress. 
He likes yours little, and his own still less. 
Thus always teasing others^ always teaiied. 
His only pleasure is— to be displeased. 

OOWPER. 
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9l^t VxhUing. 



■ ■ > ^^ ^ ^^^%A ^ ^f^^^^^ 



Who is it that rides through the forest so fast^ 
While night frowns around him, while shrill roars the 

blast ? 
The father, who holds his young son in his arm. 
And close in his mantle has wrapp'd him up warm. 

Father. — ** Why trembles my darling ? why shrinks 

he with fear ?*' 
Child.—'* Oh, father ! my father ! the Erl-King is near ! 
** The Erl-King, with his crown and his beard long 

and white !" 

F. — " Oh ! your eyes are deceived by the vapours of 
night!" 

Erl Khig,-^** Come, baby, sweet baby, with me gv 

away ! 
'* Fine clothes yon shall wear, we will play a fine play ; 
** Fine flowers are growing, white, scarlet, and blue, 
** On the banks of yon river, and all ure for yoo." 

C— -'^ Oh ! fatther ! my fkther ! and dost thou not hear 
^'What words the Erl-King whispers low in mine 
ear?" 
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JF. — " Now hush thee my darling, Ay terrors appease ; 
''Thou hear'st, mid the hranches, where murmurs 
the breeze." 

E. K, — ^* Oh ! baby, sweet baby, with me go away ! 
My daughter shall nurse you, so fair and so gay ; 
My daughter, in purple and gold who is dressed. 
Shall tend you, and kiss you, and sing you to rest !" 






C. — " Oh ! father ! my father ! and dost thou not see 
" The Erl-King and his daughter are waiting for me?" 
F. — " Oh ! shame thee, my darling, 'tis fear makes 

thee blind : 
" Thou see'st the dark willows which wave in the 

wind." 

E. K, — " I love thee ! I doat on thy face so divine ! 
'* I must and will have thee, and force makes thee 

mine !" 
C. — " My father ! my father ! oh ! hold me now fast ! 
'* He pulls me ! he hurts, and will have me at last !" 

The father he trembled, he doubled his speed ; 

O'er hills and through forests he spurr'd his black 

steed ; 

But when he arrived at his own castle door. 

Life throbb'd in the sweet baby's bosom no more. 

M o. L. 
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Sweet maid of Erin ! from the tuneless striii;^ , 

Which long upon the willow bough has hung; 
How can a feeble hand attempt to bring 

Such music, as in earlier days was flung 
From the wild harp, in youth's bewitching prime. 

When Love and Hope wav'd their resplendent win<^ 
Nor had the sad T(>alities of time 

With sorrow's rust marr'd their melodious strint^s. 

Yet there are lovelier notes than these, to chaiQi 
The withering power of nature — and to give 

A power, even death, of terror to disarm — 
Which, when all earthly music dies— -shall live. 

And in its full, its blest accordance, rise 

To swell the eternal anthems of the skies. 

MRS. IL BOLLBR. 
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HUMOROUS PIECES. 



die W^l^vtt ISlncft OtolM* 



«WM«A/^MAA^\Atf^k^. 



Two honest tradesmen, meeting in the Strand, 
One took the other, hriskly, hy the hand ; 
Hark-ye, said he, 'tis a strange story this 
Ahout the crows ! — I don't know what it is. 
Replied his friend — No ! I'm surpris'd at that ; 
Where I come from it is the common chat ; 
Bat you shall hear ; an odd affair indeed ! 
And that it happened, they are all agreed. 
A gentleman that lives not fa from 'Change, 
This week, in short, as all the aliey knows, 
Taking a puke, has thrown up three black crowi* 
Impossible ! — Nay, but it's really true ; 
I have it from good hands, and so may you— 
From whose, I pray ? — So having nam'd the man, 
Straight to inquire his curious comrade ran. 
Sir, did you tell — relating the afiair — 
Yes, Sir, I did ; and if it's worth your care^ 
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Ask Mr. Such-a-one, he told it me. 

But, by the bye, 'twas two black crows, not three. 

Resolv'd to trace so wondrous an event. 

Quick to the third the virtuoso went. 

Sir — and so forth — Why yes ; the thing- is feet, 

Tho', in regard to number, not exact ; 

It was not two black crows, 'twas only one. 

The truth of that you may depend upon ; 

The gentleman himself told me the case — 

Where may I find him ? — Why in such a place. 

Away he goes and having found him out. 

Sir, be so good as to resolve a doubt — 

Then to his last informant he referr'd. 

And begg'd to know if trUe, what he had heard ; 

Did you, Sir, throw up a black crow ? — Not I- — 

Bless me ! how people propagate a lie ! 

Black crows have been thrown up, three, two, and one 

And here I find all comes at last to none ; 

Did you say nothing of a crow a^ a// ? 

Crow — Crow — ^perhaps I might; now I recall 

The matter over — And, pray, Sir, what was't ?— 

Why I was horrid sick, and, at the last, 

I did throw up, and told my neighbour so. 

Something, that was — as black, Sir, as a crow. 

BYR, 
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W^t Viaiot Sb^lUt^ 



A FELLOW in a market town. 

Most musical cried razors up and dowa^ 
And offered twelve for eighteen-pence ; 

Which certainly seemed wondrous cheap. 

And for the money quite a heap. 
As every man would buy with cash and sense. 

A country bumpkin the great offer heard : 

Poor Hodge who suffered by a broad black beard. 

That seemed a shoe-brush stuck beneath his nose : 
With cheerfulness the eighteen-pence he paid. 
And proudly to himself, in whispers, said, 

** This rascal stole the razors, I suppose. 

"No matter if the fellow be a knave, 

" Provided that the razors shave; 
" It certainly will be a monstrous prize." 

So home the clown, with his good fortune went. 

Smiling in heart and soul, content. 
And quickly soap'd himself to ears and eyes. 

Being well lathered from a dish or tub, 
Hodge now began with grinning pain to grab 
2 M 
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Jnst like a hedger cutting furze : 

'Twas a vile razor ; — then the rest he tried-— 
All were impostors — "Ah,'* Hodge sigh'd ! 

" I wish my eigh teen-pence within my purse," 

In vain to chase his heard, and bring the graces, 

He cut, and dug, and winc'd, and stamp'd, and 
swore ; 

Brought blood, and danc'd, blasphem'd, and made 

wry faces. 

And curs'd each razor's body o'er and o'er. 

His muzzle, formed of opposition stuff. 
Firm as a Foxite, would not lose its ruff; 
So kept it — ^laughing at the steel and suds : 
Hodge, in a passion, stretch'd his angry jaws. 
Vowing the direst vengence, with clenched claws, 
On the great cheat that sold the goods. 
" Razors ! a vile, confounded dog, 
" Not fit to scrape a hog !" 

Hodge sought the fellow — ^found him — and begun : 
Perhaps, Master Razor-rogue, to you 'tis fun. 
That people flay themselves out of their lives : 
" You rascal ! for an hour have I been grubbing, 
" Giving my scoundrel whiskers here a scrubbing, 
" With razors just like oyster knives. 
" Sirrah ! I tell you, you're a knave, 
" To cry up razors that can't shave.** 
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** Friend," quoth the razor man, ^* I'm not a knaye : 
** As for the razors you have bought, 
" Upon my soul I never thought 

That they would shave,^^ 



€( 
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Not think they'd shave/** quoth Hodge, with 

wond'ring eyes. 
And voice not much unlike an Indian yell ; 
What were they made for then, you dog," he cries ; 
"Made!" quoth the fellow, with a smile, — "to 

sell.** 

WALCOT. 



iBotige atiti ft^t 3tt0ti(e« 



Hodge held a farm, and liv'd content. 
While one year paid another's rent ; 
But if he ran the least behind. 
Vexation stung his anxious mind : 
For not an hour would landlord stay ; 
But seize the very quarter-day ! 
That cheap the market ! scant the grain ! 
Tho' urg'd with truth, were urg'd in vain : 
The same to him, if false, or true ; 
2m2 
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For rent must come, when rent was due. 
Yet thig same landlord's cows and steeds. 
Broke Hodge's fence, and crept his meads. 
In hunting, the same landlord's hounds 
Spread over Hodge's new-sown grounds. 
Dog, horse, and man, alike o'erjoy'd 
While half the rising crop's destroyed ! 
Yet tamely was the loss sustain'd. 
Save once, and then, when Hodge complain'd. 
The 'Squite laugh'd loudly while he spoke. 
And paid him only with a joke. 

But luckless still, poor Hodge's fate ! 
His worship's hull forc'd o'er the gate. 
And gor'd his cow, the last and hest. 
By sickness he had lost the rest 
Hodge felt at heart resentment strong ! 
The heart will feel that suffers long. 
A thought, that instant, took his head. 
And thus within himself ho said : 
" If Hodge, for once, don't fling the 'Squire, 
The village post him for a liar ! 
He said — and 'cross his shoulder throws 
The fork, and to his landlord goes. 
** I come, thus early, to unfold 
<* What soon or late you must he told. 
** My bull (a creature tame till now) 
** My bull has g^r'd your worship's cow. 
*^ 'Tis known what shifb I make to live ; 
" Perhaps your honour may forgave I'* 
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" Forgive !" the 'Squire replied, and swore I 

** Fray of forgiveness cant no more ! 

*^ The law my damage shall decide, 

** And know that I'll be satisfied." 

'* Think, sir, I'm poor, sir, as a rat !" 

" Think ! I'm a Justice ! think of that !" 

Hodge bow'd again, and scratched his head. 

And recollecting, archly said, 

** Sir, I'm so struck, while here before ye, 

** I fear I've blunder'd in my story. 

♦* However, I'll not blunder now, 

** Tour's was the bull, sir ! mine the cow." 

His worship found his rage subside. 

And with calm accents, thus replied : 

^' I'll think upon your case to-night ; 

** But, I perceive, 'lis alter'd quite." 

Hodge shrugg'd, and made another bow, 

** I wonder where's the justice now ?" 



ANON. 



9^t Wrolli09« 



^^w^%.^ 



Once on a time, as holy authors say, 
A Roman Knight met Cato on the way, 
** Kind sir," quoth he, ** your speedy counsel lend ; 
** Strange potents are abroad, that fright your friend : 
2m 3 
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A pxodigy !*▼« leen i^-laat night a rat 
Eat my old aboe : — what thiok you, Sir^ ctf that ? 
My wife is sick :— and hence I surely spy 
^ She will recovery or mysetf shall die." 
Thus spake the knight, and thus the seer began, 
** Yomr idle fears dispel^ and he a man, 
<'Rats win maraud ; and if I augur true, 
** Nor death, nor disappointment thence ensue. 
** If your old shoes, indeed, had eat the rat,, 
** I should have thought a i»odigy in ths^" 

AfON. 
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■■■w^o^a^^^^Ai 



Ye helles, who of your heaux so fine 

Can hoast, pray let me tell of mine. 

He's young and handsome, brave and gay. 

Most amiable, and taut au fait ; 

He's very rich, in person nice. 

Without a blemish or a'vice ; 

He's very wise, and very witty. 

And very famed in court and city ; 

To me he's very, very kind. 

And very much he's to my mind* 

Now, what a pity he's not real ! 

My bean is hut a hean^. ideal f 

W>CK»T BOOK. 
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3 Sbitam langint UxquMUp 

Of the Tear 1938. 



»^^»^»MWS^^^>%%^WV 



Tell John to set the kettle on, 

I mean to take a drive ; 
I only want to go to Rome, 

And shall be back by fire. 

Tell cook to dress those humming birds, 

I shot in Mexico, 
They've now been kiUed at least two days. 

They'll be un pea trop haut. 

I'll try that wine too, a la rose^ 

Just brought from Ispahan ; 
How could those goths of other times 

Endure that vile champagne ? 

The trip I took the other day. 

To breakfast in the moon. 
Thanks to that awkward Lord Bellalre, 

Has spoiled my new balloon. 

For, steering through the milky way. 
He ran against a star. 
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And tumiiig round again too soon. 
Came jolt against my car. 

Bach fellows ought to keep below; 

And never venture there ; 
If he's so clumsj, he should go 

By no way but the Bear. 

My time is surely up by now — 

Put the high pressure on ; 
Give the ^^ breath bag" for the way — 

All right — hey— -whizz-*rm gone. 

FOOKBT BOOK. 



I 



die eolUsim am tfft 9otttv. 



At Trin. Col. Cam .—which means, in proper spelling, I 
Trinity College, Cambridge, — there resided 

One Harry Dashington— a youth exceUiDg^ 
In all the learning commonly provided 

For those who choose that classic station 

For finishing their education : 

That is— he understood computing 
The odds at any race or match ; 

Was a dead hand at pigeon shooting ; 
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Could kick up rows— knock down the watch — 

Play truant and the rake at random — 
Drink— tie cravats^— drive a tandem. 

Remonstrance, line, and rustication. 

So far from working reformation, 

Seem'd but to make his lapses greater. 

Till he was warn'd that next offence 

Would have this certain consequence- 
Expulsion from his Alma Mater. 

One need not be a necromancer 
To guess that with so great a wight. 
The next offence occurred next night : 
When our incurable came rolling 
Home as the midnight chimes were tolling. 

And rang the College bell — No answer.— 

The second peal was vain — ^the third 

Made the street echo next alarum ; 
When to his great delight he heard 
The sordid Janitor, old Ben, 
Rousing and growling in his den. 

" Who's there ? — I s'pose young Harum-scarum." 
" Tis I, my worthy Ben— 'tis Harry." 
*^ Ay, so I thought — and there you'll tarry, 
" 'Tis past the hour — ^the gates are closed— 

" You know my orders— I shall lose 

**My place if I undo the door." — 
** And I," (young Hopeful interposed,) 
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** Shall be expelPd if you refuse, 
" So pr'ythee' ' — Ben began to snore. — 

*< I'm wet," cried Harry, to the skin, 

** Hip ! hallo ! Ben— dont be a ninney ; 

'* Beneath the gate I've thrust a guinea, 
•• So tumble out and let me in." 

«* Humph !" growl'd the greedy old Curmudgeon, 
Half overjoy' d and half in dudgeon. 

Now you may pass, but make no fuss. 
On tiptoe walk and hold your prate." — 
•• Look on the stones, old Cerberus," 

Cried Harry as lie pass'd the gate, 
** I've dropped a F.hilliug — take the light, 
" You'll fiaJ i! jubt outside — good nighl." 

Behold the porter in his shirt. 

Cursing the rain which never stopp'd. 
Groping and raking in the dirt. 
And all without success, but that 
Is hardly to be wonder'd at, 

Because no shilling had been dropp'd. 
So he gave o'er the search at last, 
Regain'd the door and found it fast ; — 
With sordid oaths and growls and groans. 

He rang once — twice — and thrice, and then. 
Mingled with gigglings heard the tones 

Of Harry mimicing old Ben. — 
" Who's there ? — 'Tis really a disgrace 

** To ring so loud — ^I've lock'd the gate-^ 
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'* I know my duty — 'Tis too laU 
" You wouldn't have me lose my place.'* 

" Psba ! Mr. Dashington ; remember, 
" This is the middle of November, 

I'm stripped ; — 'tis raining cats and dogs," 

Hush, hush !" quoth Hal, ** I'm fast asleep ;" 
And then he snored as loud and deep 

As a whole company of hogs. 
" But hark'ye, Ben, I'll grant admittance 

" At the same rate I paid myself." 
" Nay, master, leave me half the pittance," 

Replied the avaricious elf, 
" No ; all or none — a full acquittance ; 
" The terms I know are somewhat high ; 
" But you have fix'd the price, not I — 

" I won't take less ; — I can't afford it." 
So finding all his haggling vain, 
Ben, with an oath and groan of pain. 

Drew out the guinea and restored it. 

** Surely you'll give me," growl'd th' outwitted 
Porter, when again admitted, 
*' Something, now you've done your joking, 
" For all this trouble, time, and soaking." 
*' Oh, surely — surely," Harry said ; 

" Since as you urge, I broke your rest. 
And you're half drown' d and quite undress 'd, 

I'll give you l eave to go to bed." 
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9C^t Spectacles* 



A CERTAIN artist, 1 forget his name, 

Had got for making spectacles a fame. 

Or helps to read — as when the first were sold 

Was writ, upon his glaring sign, in gold ; 

And, for all uses to be had from glass. 

His were allowed, by readers, to surpass : 

There came a man into his shop one day, 

*' Are you the spectacle-contriver, pray ?" 

" Yes, Sir, I am, and can in that affair 

Contrive to please you, if you want a pair." 

" Can you ? — ^pray do Sir." — So at first he chose 

To place a youngish pair upon his nose. 

And book produced to see how they would fit ; 

Ask'd how he lik'd them — 

" Like them ! not a bit — 
Assiduous in his efforts still to please-r- 
Another pair were offer'd — "pray try these" — 
Still somewhat more they magnified the letter — 
" How do thei/ suit ?" — "Why not a bit the better." 
In short they tried a whole assortment through. 
But all in vain, for none of them would do. 
The operator much surprised to find 
So odd a case, thought«-H5ure the man is blind. 
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"What kind of eyes can you have got ?" said he, 
" Why, very good ones, friend, as you may see," 
" Yes, I perceive the clearness of the ball — 
Pray let me ask you, Can you read at all ?" 
No, you great blockhead ! If I could, what need 
Of paying you for any * helps to read ?"' 
And so he left the maker in a heat, 
Resolved to post him for an arrant cheat. 



FINIS. 
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